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CHAPTER I. 

The name of Luttrel is held in high esteem in its 
native county. Its origin is ancient enough to 
insure it a prominent position amongst the sur- 
rounding gentry ; and although, up to the time 
when our story commences, the head of the house 
remained still untitled, the family had, in its colla- 
teral branches, formed many a noble alliance. More 
than commonly prosperous had been its career ; by 
whatever name we may choose to designate that 
prevailing turn to good or evil which is often ob- 
served to influence collective portions of men as 
well as simple individuals — whether we call it luck 
or fortune, blind fate or an overruling Providence, 
the mysterious tendency has seldom been more con- 
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vincingly manifested than amongst these Luttrels of 
Horton. For many generations they had been 
advancing in wealth and dignity, and had wit- 
nessed, in their steady ascent, the decay or downfall 
of more than one rival race, which had been less 
auspiciously favoured in the first instance, or less 
gifted with the foresight and discretion requisite to 
make use of the opportunities actually afforded it. 

It seemed as if the' very same accidents which 
tended to injure or mortify other people, became, in 
the case of the Luttrels, a positive blessing. Did 
one of them chance to break his neck in the hunting 
field, or convey the contents of his fowlingpiece into 
his own person instead of the game he was pur- 
suing, it would turn out to be that very individual of 
the family who could best be spared — some one too 
dull or ungainly to be valuable in his generation. 
Did another happen to be prematurely cut off by 
typhus, or overturned in a tilbury, who cared ? it 
was but some spendthrift who would have gambled 
away his portion of the hereditary acres, or some 
idle youth raw from college, whose death occurred 
just in time to prevent his disgracing himself and his 
kindred by marrying an opera dancer or his mother's 
maid. 

On the other hand, when the proud spirit of the 
Luttrels was galled by some member of their lineage 
seeking, in mercantile pursuits, the independence 
not to be acquired by hanging idly on the paternal 
estate, time never failed to soothe their displeasure ; 
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for wealth was sure to reward the adventurer and 
command the outward respect, at least, of his 
haughty kinsfolk, who refused not to acknowledge 
the rich London merchant as a loving cousin, 
and never scrupled applying for his co-operation 
when a godfather was in request, or a poor re- 
lation was being fitted out for India at the family 
expense. 

Marriage, too, that stumblingblock to many a 
family in its march to preferment, proved in most 
instances a useful auxiliary to the Luttrels ; a cir- 
cumspect prudence governing their conduct in this, 
as in other matters of business. For two succeeding 
generations had the heads of the family become 
enamoured of the respective heiresses of the estates 
adjoining Horton; and the proceeding, which turned 
out remarkably well in both cases, was imitated by 
other members of the family, each in his degree and 
profession. The aspirants for clerical honours, for 
stalls and prebends, attached themselves to the 
offspring of deans, archdeacons, and so forth ; those 
learned in the law pined for the fair ones whose 
relations were nearest the woolsack ; while the bold 
ensigns and gallant lieutenants, whose future glories 
were to illustrate the family name, were apt, by the 
same singular fatality, to fall much in love with the 
daughters of their commanding officers. In short, 
they who have heard the character of Cupid 
described as rash, frivolous, thoughtless, or head- 
strong, would find themselves quite at a loss, did 
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they attempt to reconcile any of these epithets 
with what might be observed of his doings in this 
family; of so very different a disposition seemed the 
little Cupidons who managed the love department in 
the house of Luttrel. 

Still, there were occasional exceptions to this golden 
rule; and when they did happen, they were felt 
perhaps the more acutely for the rarity of their 
occurrence. One instance in particular proved a 
subject of annoyance to the Luttrels ; for though 
the offender was no near relation, being only third 
cousin on the maternal side, yet he happened to be 
a greater favourite at Horton than many who were 
nearer allied ; his fine person and engaging manners 
rendering him always so welcome a guest there, 
that his qualification to make art and part of the 
Luttrel connection was never disputed. He was ever 
" cousin John" with them, and quite " one of them- 
selves ;" partaking of all their habits and opinions, 
entering into all their views so heartily and so well. 
And yet it was this favoured individual, filling the 
honourable, but certainly not lucrative, post of mid- 
shipman in his Majesty's navy, and in possession of 
very little beyond its proverbial "nothing a day 
and find himself;" except the trifle which a fond and 
widowed mother could spare him out of a very 
limited income, or a still fonder grandmother pro- 
cure, by pinching on this side and paring on that, 
to gratify her darling — this John Carew it was who 
chose to run adverse to the family practice, and 
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form what his friends termed an inferior and ill- 
assorted connection. 

Some, perhaps, there are, who might have found 
an apology for the young man's rashness, in the 
attractions of her he had chosen ; and others, while 
condemning the imprudence of his conduct, would 
have praised its freedom from mercenary considera- 
tions : the lady being at the time he married her, 
nearly as poor as himself; but in the sight of those 
who acted on such very different principles, an alli- 
ance like this could appear in no other light than 
as a culpable and ruinous mistake, and poor cousin 
John himself as nothing else but a doomed cast- 
away. 

Their strong partiality for one who, in his blessed 
days of bachelorship, had been so agreeable to 
them, continued to influence the Luttrels in their 
treatment of this young man ; their interest in the 
navy was exerted to keep him employed, pecuniary 
assistance was occasionally afforded, and now and 
then he was invited, as of yore, to visit his relations ; 
but nothing could induce them to countenance his 
wife, or shew her the least civility. Carew's wish 
to introduce her at Horton, received a flat refusal ; 
and finding that any attempt to soften their ani- 
mosity only subjected him to a sort of family scold- 
ing particularly disagreeable to him, he evinced 
either the prudence or easiness of his temper by 
quietly dropping the subject ; endured their occa- 
sional lectures with equanimity, pocketed every sub- 
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stantial favour that was offered him, and even turned 
a conveniently deaf ear to any sarcasm that might 
seem levelled at Mrs. John : and yet he conducted 
himself all the while with so easy and pleasant an 
air, that they took all in good part, never pausing 
to ask themselves how far such behaviour was 
reconcilable with their ordinary notions of gentle- 
manly feeling or common propriety. 

It is probable Mrs. Carew might better have 
brooked the neglect of her husband's great rela- 
tions, if his nearest of kin had shewn her greater 
kindness ; but the very parents who had displayed 
their injudicious affection, by fostering from his 
cradle upwards the young man's selfish disposition, 
thus mainly contributing to bring about the con- 
duct which offended them, were incapable of that 
higher and wiser affection which should have taught 
them to bridle their own impotent wrath, and make 
the best of what was irremediable. They, too, after 
the first whirlwind of rage had blown over, con- 
tinued to welcome the spoilt child of their foolish 
old age, to be alternately caressed and railed at; 
but they were just as obstinate as his more distant 
relations, in refusing to notice the partner of his 
folly : and we need scarcely add that their example 
extended widely amongst such members of the 
Luttrels and Carews as found it convenient, under 
the seemingly respectable sanction of parental ex- 
ample, to discountenance a couple of poor rela- 
tions. 
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An unprejudiced inquiry into the circumstances 
of the young lady thus harshly condemned, might 
have informed them that her origin, if obscure, was 
at least reputable, and that in herself she was with- 
out reproach : a gentlewoman in mind, manners, 
and acquirements ; but the Carews had rushed into 
hostilities with a degree of intemperance which 
would have required some time to mitigate grace- 
fully. In the earliest access of their fury they had 
stigmatized her, unseen and unheard, as low-born, 
vulgar^ and presumptuous ; and during the re- 
mainder of their stupid career on earth, they held 
pertinaciously the same language, and adhered to 
the same blind prejudices. 

As, however, the old people lived but a short time 
after the marriage of young Carew, this mention of 
them would have been hardly requisite, had it not 
been that it was chiefly through their angry and 
distorted report of her, that the Luttrels of Horton 
formed their opinion of their new cousin. Why 
they should have acted on the suggestion of persons 
for whose understanding they professed unbounded 
contempt, is a riddle difficult of solution; for as- 
suredly there was not a Luttrel of them all who 
would have respected the sentiments of these Carews 
on any matter of ordinary business : had it been the 
character of a cook, or a housemaid, that the old 
ladies were volunteering to give, their testimony 
would have had small weight at Horton Hall ; and 
yet, with a contrary spirit most worthy of human 
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nature, their views were easily adopted on a subject 
of far higher importance. 

The very person who had been ever foremost in 
expressing her contempt for those "old Carews," 
was now the first to follow their unworthy example, 
and take the most decided part against poor Mrs. 
John ; and, unluckily, her determined character and 
strong intellect gave her, although not by blood a 
Luttrel, considerable sway in the family councils. 
This was the Honourable Mrs. Damer, Mrs. Lut- 
trell's mother, who resided chiefly at Horton, and 
with whom the lively and yet obsequious young 
sailor had always been a special favourite. While 
she excused or extenuated his conduct, she refused 
to hear a word in defence of his wife, and grew 
particularly wroth when it was asserted that the 
blame of an imprudent marriage, being equally 
shared by both actors in the transaction, the con- 
sequences arising from it ought to be shared by 
both, and the penalties or indulgences levied im«- 
partially — a maxim tending to demonstrate that 
Mrs. John Carew, in virtue of her wedding-ring, 
had a right to expect the same toleration which her 
husband enjoyed amongst his relations. She would 
deny point blank that there was any real equality 
between the offenders, or in the consequences of the 
act they had committed. 

She, Mrs. Damer, " knew it was held as an 
axiom in law, that the woman was raised to the 
rank of him who conferred his name upon her : in 
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certain advantages of property, or title, she did no 
doubt participate; and, in ordinary society, where 
she was a wholly indifferent object, she received the 
tribute of outward politeness, which was bestowed on 
account of her well-bom husband. But it was that 
husband's family who were really aggrieved by having 
a vulgar person thrust upon them without any con- 
currence of their own ; nor could she perceive the 
justice of a maxim which, if strictly acted upon, 
would oblige you to distinguish with all the pri- 
vileges of relationship, an individual who, but for the 
circumstance of her having ensnared the affections 
of (perhaps) the greatest fool in your family, you 
would be justified in considering too inferior in birth 
and breeding to sit at the same table with you. 

" Then, as for the consequences of an unequal mar- 
riage being supposed alike to the husband and the 
wife, it was a palpable error; for just take the case 
of this Mrs. Carew : as the daughter of a country 
schoolmaster, she must suffer in a very inferior 
degree those privations to which her headlong con- 
duct condemned her, perhaps for life ; springing 
from such an inferior grade, domestic drudgery must 
be familiar to her : in fact, a second nature. But 
for poor dear misguided John, it would, indeed, 
be a hard struggle ! he who appreciated all the ele- 
gances and comforts of the station to which he was 
born. Heavily, poor fellow ! would he rue the day 
when he bartered his gentility and independence for 
the sake of a pretty face ; though as to her beauty,' 
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the old lady would add, sarcastically, " I will venture 
to say that is by no means equal to her art. Our 
poor cousin, with all his acuteness, has a frankness 
of disposition which renders him as likely as any 
man I know, to become the dupe of a designing 
woman." 

With principles like these pervading the Luttrel 
family, and so doughty a champion ever at hand to 
support them, it was not to be supposed that any 
indulgence would be shown to the offending Mrs. 
John ; and, accordingly, during her husband's life- 
time, things remained much as we have described 
them : but Death — who, however grim and grisly 
he may be in himself, has sometimes the merit of 
acting as a peace-maker — came amongst them, and 
the scene was changed. 

It was about five years after his imprudent mar- 
riage, that John Carew paid a farewell visit to his 
friends at Horton Hall, — a ceremony he never 
failed to perform on the eve of any professional 
expedition ; perhaps, because their purses, as well 
as their hearts, were sure to be open on such 
occasions. This time his visit was a hurried one, for 
he announced that the Spiteful, the vessel to which 
he belonged, was on the very point of sailing for a 
foreign station, and that twenty-four hours were all 
that were allotted him to take leave of his family, 
get down to Portsmouth, and put himself on board. 

His friends, in after days, were wont to recur 
with melancholy interest to this their last interview. 
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as it proved, with cousin John — the winding-up of 
many an hour of pleasant intercourse. They would 
particularize the spirited demeanour of the young 
sailor, and the air of grateful affection with which 
he frankly accepted their parting presents. Yet it 
struck them, on retrospect, that he had some diffi- 
culty in maintaining his customary nonchalance. 
" Poor fellow ! the evils of his condition as a married 
man were, douhtless, pressing hard upon him," — 
for by this time Carew was a father as well as a 
husband : or it might be that a cloud, so unusual to 
his careless aspect, was occasioned by one of those 
undefinable presentiments of approaching calamity 
which are not unfrequently observed to overshadow 
the bravest spirits, when their journey is destined 
to a fatal termination. 

There was, it must be here observed, a rumour 
afloat amongst some of Carew's acquaintances, that 
no less than two writs had been issued against him, 
on account of certain debts of long standing ; which 
might more naturally still explain his disturbed 
manner and his hurry to be off: but though a 
whisper to this effect found its way to the dignified 
shades of Horton, and might have gained some 
credit, had their kinsman made his voyage and 
returned to them in safety ; yet when bad tidings of 
the Spiteful arrived in England, and it became a 
certainty that she had foundered on her passage, 
without leaving one of her crew alive to relate the 
melancholy particulars of her fate, then indeed they 
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failed not to adopt the more sentimental expla- 
nation. And in addition to this shadowing forth of 
coming events, which they supposed the ill-fated 
sufferer himself to have experienced, a singular 
intimation of his impending destiny was afforded to 
one of his relations ; which, as the anecdote may be 
useful to the lucubrations of some future Crowe, I 
think myself bound to relate. 

Immediately after the departure of Carew, Mrs. 
Luttrel of Horton had retired to her own room to 
compose her spirits by reading the lessons for the 
day ; but, on casually opening her Bible, the very 
first words that met her eye and fixed her attention 
were these, from the twenty-second chapter of Jere- 
miah : — " Weep ye not for the dead, neither be- 
moan him ; but weep sore for him that goeth away ; 
for he shall return no more^ nor see his native 
country." 

A less excitable person than Mrs. Luttrel must 
have been struck with a coincidence so remarkable 
as this : on her it took a shuddering effect, like a 
slight fit of the ague. She communicated the cir- 
cumstance to her mother shortly after it had oc- 
curred, but felt it too painfully to make it a subject 
of common talk ; so there the matter rested, till the 
loss of the Spiteful was ascertained as a positive 
fact. Then this omen, so surely fulfilled in the fate 
of young Carew, rushed at once to the remembrance 
of both the ladies, was revealed to the family at 
large, and made for the future an important addition 
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to the ghosts, dreams, and so forth, appertaining to 
the possessors of Horton — those minor miracles iu 
which it is highly derogatory to a respectable family 
to be deficient. 

Slight as this incident may seem, it certainly 
tended to keep cousin John's " memory green" in 

the souls of his relations in shire. All would 

have shed a tear and spoken a kind word for their 
good-natured kinsman ; but now, and especially 
among the ladies of the party, a sentiment of more 
than common solemnity mingled with their regret, 
as they talked over the merits and miserable fate of 
the departed : a feeling allied to the supernatural 
never fails to dignify its object. For the rest, an 
elegant slab, commemorating his worth and mis- 
fortunes, was placed in the parish church, and 
every member of the family went into appropriate 
mourning. 

Nor did the sympathy of the Luttrels terminate 
here. After all the displeasure they had expressed 
against Carew's marriage, so softened were the feel- 
ings of some of them, at least, that they resolved to 
show kindness to his widow and child ; but, as it 
was the sacrifice of pride to a better feeling, the 
resolution was taken with reluctance, and still more 
tardily executed. 

Many were the consultations held in the family, 
as to the mode and degree of favour proper to be 
accorded to Mrs. John. Should money alone be 
given — a pension, for instance, sufficient to support 
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the little family genteelly? — or should the widow 
and orphan be brought amongst them, and admitted 
to all the privileges which the countenance of their 
relations at Horton must inevitably confer upon 
them ? Had the question been left wholly to the 
decision of Mrs. Luttrel (the reader of that mys- 
terious omen) and her brother-in-law, Mr. Francis 
Luttrel (uncle Francis^ as he was called at the 
great house), the most friendly measures would soon 
have been adopted ; but there was an opposition 
party, headed by Mrs. Damer, and enjoying to a 
certain point the sanction of Mr. Luttrel himself, 
who leaned strongly to the opinion that whatever 
favour was to be shown should be purely of a 
pecuniary nature. 

In their eyes, the death of the husband lessened 
not the impropriety of his having been a husband 
at all; consequently, the widow had no reason to 
expect more personal intercourse with Carew's 
family than had hitherto been vouchsafed her ; and 
whatever advantage she might derive from receiv- 
ing the notice of the Luttrels, would but feebly 
atone to them for the extreme annoyance likely to 
be produced by finding, after they had associated 
her amongst themselves, that she turned out to be 
as under-bred and altogether inferior a person as 
they had always suspected : an opinion of theirs 
which, it was argued, had nothing but the testimony 
of Carew — a partial one, of course, poor fellow ! — 
to disprove it If, after inviting her to come amongst 
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them, and settling her in that little cottage near a — 
no, not near a wood exactly, but almost within sight 
of the lodge-gates (that was the scheme first started 
by the moderate party), they found her insuppor- 
tably vulgar, what was to be done with her? In 
such a case, she would have cause to complain, 
unless they countenanced her very decidedly ; yet, 
on the other hand, how, injustice to the neighbour- 
hood, could they bring her forward and expect her 
to be noticed, merely because, in spite of her ill- 
breeding, a distant, very distant relation of theirs 
had been silly enough to marry her ? 

Then a middle course was proposed : it was sug- 
gested by a judicious moderator, that, without any 
formal proposal of a fixed residence in their vicinity, 
Mrs. John might be invited to one of their houses, 
simply in the light of a visitor; some portion of 
time, as a month or fortnight, might even be speci- 
fied, so that she should clearly understand the stay 
to be considered as temporary. During this time 
there would be opportunity afibrded for observing 
her character and conduct: if capable of acting with 
propriety, all would be well, and she and her child 
might be treated as relations ; but if totally destitute 
of the breeding of a gentlewoman, the family need 
not esteem itself bound, either in law or equity, 
to domesticate her as one of themselves ; or, in fact, 
to do more than give her the means of educating the 
little girl." 

" Little girl ? Was it a girl ? " 
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" A boy, I think." 

" Oh, certainly, a boy." 



No, no, it is 2l girl ; for I remember thinking it 
another instance of John's want of judgment his 
allowing his child, though a girl, to be called by the 
surname of some of his wife's people." 

"Yes," said the gentler Mrs. Luttrel, with a 
sigh ; " I remember, ma'am, your making the objec- 
tion, and my being a little affected by his answer ; 
for he said — poor fellow ! — that if he could have 
reckoned on the happiness of having his child 
admitted at Horton, he should never have thought 
of choosing a name for her from any of her 
mother's family. Poor John ! in spite of his gay 
spirits, he used at times to speak with so much 
feeling." 

" Ah ! " was the rejoinder ; " he knew very well 
how little chance there was of his child being 
brought up to be a credit to him, or so as to give 
it a claim to our notice. But do as you please, 
Isabella : ask this young woman, if you think it a 
duty, and if your husband has no objection to her 
being dragged from her native obscurity into his 
society; but, I charge you, take care how you 
word your letter, or she may think fit to quarter 
herself upon us for life." 

And she was asked : the invitation was written, 
submitted for public inspection — for in a matter of 
this sort Mrs. Luttrel feared to act upon her own 
responsibility— <;urtailed of a few of its expressions 
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of cordiality by Mrs. Darner, and sent to the 
widow. 

Considering the importance of this despatch, it 
was expected, not unnaturally, that it would receive 
an immediate answer ; and when a week had passed 
without bringing a letter from Mrs. John Carew, 
the Luttrels began to express some surprise, and 
feel a little annoyance : for, not to mention the dis- 
appointment we experience when we find our civili- 
ties responded to with less alacrity than we had 
looked for, they had been careful to fix a period for 
her visit to Horton when the house would be quite 
free from other and more distinguished guests ; and 
they feared lest any delay in her arrival should 
derange the plans they had formed so discreetly. 
Some accounted for her silence by supposing Mrs. 
John to have changed her place of residence, in 
which case Mrs. Luttrel's letter might have alto- 
gether miscarried ; while Mrs. Damer satirically 
apologized for the widow's behaviour, by suggesting 
that probably " the young woman did not know how 
to write ; or, at all events, required a week or two to 
arrange her ideas." The first part of the sugges- 
tion, however, was disproved by the receipt of an 
answer from Mrs. Carew ; and, in order fully to 
appreciate the feelings of those who read it, the 
epistle must be given at length : — 

"To Mrs. LuTTREL, Horton Hall, shire. 

" Madam, — I scarcely know whether surprise or 

VOL. I. c 
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displeasare predominated within me when I received 
the letter with which you honoured me a week 
ago — surprise, that after the lapse of so many years 
you should now consider me an object worthy of 
notice ; or indignation^ that such an interval having 
elapsed, and been marked on your part only by 
neglect or positive insult, you should hold me mean- 
spirited enough to accept the attentions you are 
pleased to offer. I thank Heaven your proffer of 
assistance is wholly superfluous : my own relations 
are able and willing to support me. 

" With respect to the education of my child, on 
whose account you express your solicitude, allow me 
to assure you she will, under my guidance, be 
brought up in a manner becoming a gentlewoman — 
the position she will hold in society : such, at least, 
will be my endeavour in the cultivation of her mind 
and manners; but should nature prove adverse to 
my wishes — for the tenderest care and anxiety can- 
not always insure success in this respect — I must 
beg you to believe that her deficiencies will not be 
likely to entail upon you any personal inconve- 
nience, as it will certainly never be with my consent 
that she associates with any of her father's family. 
^' I remain, madam, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Charlotte Carew." 

The astonishment which the Luttrels experienced 
on the perusal of this letter was, in the case of Mrs. 
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Darner, mingled with no small triumph in the 
superiority of her own judgment. 

" I am, indeed, delighted," said she. " Now, I am 
entirely satisfied. And you, Isabella, must acknow- 
ledge how right I was in advising you not to subject 
yourself to an insult like this. Ha, ha ! you must 
forgive me for smiling at your discomfiture, and the 
time and consideration you have wasted on so un- 
grateful a subject. But, thank Heaven I I say, that 
the connection is for ever closed : the greatest stickler 
for family claims must, for the future, leave the 
widow Carew to her own inventions.*' 

Mrs. Luttrel's reply was framed in a better spirit. 
" I am sorry Mrs. Carew should have received my 
attentions in this way," said she ; « but I cannot 
repent having written to her : the rudeness of her 
behaviour cannot afiect the propriety of mine. You 
know, we all thought it expedient that some notice 
should be taken of her." 

'^ All but me, Isabella : do not include me in your 
majority, for I always expressed a firm conviction 
that she was unworthy of any civility from us ; and 
no earthly inducement should have persuaded me to 
come forward as you have done. I saw the im- 
prudence of the step from the first moment it was 
projected : and lucky may we think it that Mrs. 
John turned out more discreet than ourselves. She 
knew very well how little we should suit each 
other." 

" The letter is not that of a vulgar person, ex- 

c 2 
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actly/' observed Esther Luttrel, Mr. Francb's 
eldest daughter — a person of calm judgment, who 
was equal to contradicting Mrs. Darner, ev^i in 
her most decided moments. *^ With all its im« 
pertinence, I haye seen things worse expressed ; and 
the hand is really excellent." 

^' Oh, no doubt she did her best on such an occa- 
sion ; or probably got her father, the old hedge- 
schoolmaster, to write to her precious inditing.'' 

'^ I should rather think not," said Miss Luttrel, 
quietly ; " it is the flowing hand of a well-taught 
woman, not the stiff scroll of a village teacher." 

" My dear Esther," returned the elder lady, with 
an ineffable sneer, " you forget how often the offices 
of parish clerk and sexton are added to that of 
schoolmaster in a country place. I dare say his 
writing has been improved by some such advantage 
as that : keeping the parish register, and copying 
notices to be given out, in an audible, or as he^ 
perhaps, would say, a 'laudable voice,' half the 
Sundays in the year." 

The subject had been pursued long enough, in 
Miss Luttrel's opinion, so she calmly diverted it 
by saying, — " Then I hope, ma'am, he makes 
fewer mistakes in his profession than our Stephen 
Borlace. Did you happen to observe him last 
Sunday?" 

" Oh, my dearest Esther, that man is my horror ! 
He is literally the most intolerable — the most 
stupid person; and how Mr. Evans can endure 
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him — " and off went the old lady at score : for Mrs. 
Darner was gifted with sach an extraordinary fund 
of energy, that she could afford to waste a little 
vehemence even on a parish clerk. 
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CHAPTER IL 

There was one member of the family at Horton 
Hall who did not concur in the censure so freely 
and generally bestowed on the conduct of Mrs. 
Carew. It was young Hartley, Mr. Luttrel's only 
son, a well-grown boy of lively talents, and possess- 
ing that precocity of thought and reflection which 
home-bred lads, who associate chiefly with their 
elders, are apt to display. 

Young as he was, therefore, he took an interest 
in the subject of Mrs. John, which was frequently 
discussed in his presence ; and whether it happened 
that he was inspired purely by a love of justice, or 
the desire of contradicting his grandmother, or was 
merely asserting the right of a free-born English- 
man to speak his mind whenever he chose it, certain 
it is, the heir of the Luttrels ventured to take the 
part of the young widow in a very decided manner. 

Had the boy been suffered to talk unheeded, it 
is more than likely that, engrossed as he was about 
that period with things of much greater importance^ 
viz., a strong desire, opposed by his mother^ of pos- 
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sessing a gun. and an insatiable thirst for story- 
books and novel reading : the latter inclination as 
strongly combated by his tutor — Mrs. John and 
everything connected with her would, ere long, 
have faded away into insignificance ; but his family 
did not pursue so judicious a course : Mrs. Damer 
told him to mind his own business, and his father 
flatly desired him to hold his tongue ; and from that 
moment, young Hartley grew interested in an afiair 
which opposition alone could have rendered at- 
tractive to him. He now took part in the argument 
whenever it came under discussion ; maintaining his 
opinion with a zeal and pertinacity strongly cha- 
racteristic of his disposition. 

"Mrs. Carew," he asserted, "had behaved with 
becoming spirit, and just as he should have done in 
her situation. Why should she, or anybody else, 
conceal their sentiments ? Was it not much nobler 
to speak the truth ? And what was to prevent her 
complaining, when she thought herself ill-used ? " 

"But," he was answered, "those who have no 
grounds to think themselves ill-treated, have no 
right to complain. She knew all along she should 
not be noticed by her husband's family; and if, 
regardless of consequences, she chose to marry 
above her station, she could have no reasonable plea 
of complaint at finding herself neglected." 

Master Hartley could not be induced to see things 
in this light; and it was to no purpose that his 
father remonstrated, his mother soothed, his tutor 
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reasoned, and his grandmother raved. The young 
gentleman had for some time past felt a spirit of 
independence growing upon him, and this seemed a 
favourable opportunity for asserting it ; so that, in 
standing forth as the champion of the widow Carew, 
he in fact merely made common cause with one 
whom he looked upon as a sort of fellow-sufferer — 
the victim of domestic insult and oppression. 

On the occurrence of one of these disputes, his 
father, intending to silence him, said, — 

" Hartley^ you are giving your opinion, and using 
some very paltry arguments, on a point of which 
you must be an inadequate judge. How a mere 
boy, and inexperienced as you are, can you pre- 



sume " 



His lady here interrupted him, and that with a 
vivacity almost equal to Mrs. Damer's. 

" Experience, Mr. Luttrel ! Heaven in its mercy 
forbid that our Hartley should ever have experience 
of the wretched consequences of marrying beneath 
his condition! I should be miserable indeed," 
looking fondly on her son, *' if I thought such a 
thing would ever happen." 

"With such an example before him as poor 
cousin John," said some one of the family group, 
*' a young man whose best prospects were sacrificed 
to a foolish attachment. Hartley would be inexcus- 
able." 

" I should call him," said Mrs. Damer, " an in- 
fatuated fool!" 
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** And yet, ma'am/' said young Luttrel (he made a 
point of calling his grandmother madam, whenever 
she specially provoked him), " and yet, ma'am, I 
rather imagine our cousin John is not the only 
man on record who has preferred following his own 
inclinations in choosing a wife, and pleasing himself 
instead of his relations." 

"No," cried his father, sternly; "nor is he the 
only blockhead who has incurred beggary and con- 
tempt by gratifying an unworthy passion." 

" Is there no such thing in the world, then, as 
love ?" exclaimed the boy, his eyes flashing with an 
enthusiasm beyond his years. 

Mr. Luttrel's frown changed to a smile, still far 
more galling to the temper of his son. " Oh," said 
he, " if we are to have a discourse on the tender pas- 
sion, it must be deferred for the present, for here 
comes Baxter to tell us that dinner is ready : and 
truly we shall want something substantial as the 
foundation of so frothy a subject." 

" On the contrary, it appears to me," said Mr. 
Francis, " that the solidity of our English fare is 
rather incompatible with a theme like that ; Parisian 
cookery alone could introduce it properly." 

" Oh, but we are talking of a healthy English 
love," said Esther, her calm face flushing slightly 
as she spoke ; " such a love as would be half starved 
on French ragouts." 

" Well, then," said her uncle, " to reconcile all 
parties — though that is almost a hopeless attempt 
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in times like these — ^we'U lay a solid foandation 
with the first course, and take up Hartley's 
favourite subject with the whips and the pufi^-pastry." 

" Stay till the dessert, my dear Mr. Luttrel," 
said Mrs. Darner, as she drew her shawl round her 
majestic person, and took the arm of her son-in- 
law. " Wait till you get rid of us : old women 
have nothing to do with such discussions." 

" But you forget Esther," whispered Mr. Luttrel ; 
" she may not object to the subject, though you do." 

" I don't know, I am sure. Your niece seems to 
me to have so much of the material of the old maid 
in her composition, that I can't say how far she 
might be interested in it. Never did I see any one 
of her age so indifferent to mankind in general as 
Esther." 

" Then depend on it, my dear madam, there is 
some particular somebody who forms the exception 
to the rule." 

" Well, to say truth, I have had my suspicions 
before now." And Mrs. Darner, relinquishing the 
arm of her companion, took her accustomed seat 
beside him at the dinner-table. 

The low tone and half satirical smile with which 
this little conference ended, though quite unheeded 
by the young lady, its real object, were observed by 
Hartley Luttrel, and appropriated entirely to him- 
self. Ignorant of the change of subject, which had 
taken place as his father and Mrs. Darner crossed 
the hall^ he doubted not they were still laughing at 
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him ; and the effect occasioned by this misappre- 
hension was such as, at his years, is no trifle— it 
took away his appetite. 

For the world, he would not have suffered himself 
to betray his mortification on this and many other 
occasions of the like nature ; though, could his 
friends have guessed the extreme pain their lively 
remarks inflicted, they would certainly have altered 
their behaviour, and have done their best to soothe 
rather than irritate him. For amidst many better 
and some worse qualities, young Hartley possessed 
a morbid sensitiveness to the opinions of the little 
world about him ; the more dangerous that, from the 
fear of further ridicule, he confined it almost en- 
tirely to his own bosom. He had for some time 
past been secretly chafing at the manner in which 
he was treated at home ; and it must be allowed that 
Mr. Luttrel, affectionate as he showed himself to 
his son in all that he thought essential to his welfare 
or happiness, was less judicious in his conduct in 
minor points. He was disgusted by the forward- 
ness and presumption which he observed in some of 
the rising generation, and was continually on the 
watch to detect and repress the slightest indication 
of such enormities in the deportment of Hartley. 

Such was the excuse he would give his gentle wife 
when she would blame him for silencing her darling 
too peremptorily, or ridiculing his crude opinions 
instead of reasoning with him calmly. But Mr. 
Luttrel had, throughout his life, been used to see 
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every member of his household, and even many 
beyond that confined sphere, bend implicitly to his 
will; and now, forgetting, after the manner of 
fathers, that an increase of years might excuse 
young Hartley for occasionally asserting an opinion 
opposed to his own, he still expected the high- 
spirited and somewhat obstinate boy to listen and 
defer, with as much blind reverence as ever, to 
the paternal dictum, and act as implicitly by his 
law. 

" Hartley," he would say, and that in the hearing 
of the boy himself, — " Hartley is at present in a 
wretched condition : too tall for a jacket, yet too 
young for a coat ; too old for all the nonsense he 
has Aimished his brain withal, but still not wise 
enough to acquire a new and respectable stock of 
ideas. Lord help the poor child! what is to be- 
come of him in the mean while?" 

After speeches such as these, foi^otten as soon as 
uttered by all but the subject of them, yet brooded 
over by him as proofs of contempt and unkindness, 
young Luttrel would wander forth to ruminate on 
his wrongs ; magnifying many an idle word into a 
premeditated sneer, and &ncying censure implied, 
where none was really intended. A hearty fit of 
the toothache might have done much towards the 
cure of this morbid condition of mind, or a want 
of pocket-money would have been perhaps as effi- 
cacious ; but with sound health, and every material 
wish fulfilled as soon as idrmed, there was very 
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little to direct his thoughts from these unprofitable 
musings. 

The rough discipline of a public school, the most 
sure means perhaps of blunting the over-acute feel- 
ings and lessening the self-importance of a boy of 
Hartley's disposition — the good or evil to be derived 
from such a complete change in his young exist- 
ence, he was forbidden by the prejudices of his 
tkther from proving ; for Mr. Luttrel decidedly ob- 
jected to all such institutions, and intended Hartley 
to remain at home till old enough to be sent to 
colWe : a period as yet too far distant to afford 
him mach comfort L his desire for indepen- 
dence. 

" How long," he would murmur in his rebellious 
musings — " how long am I to be kept in this state 
of slavish oppression — thwarted, dictated to as if I 
were still a child, or had been born an idiot ? they 
evidently think me one ! Oh ! if I had only gone to 
Eton, instead of being cooped up here" — and as he 
looked round upon the glories of Horton, its park so 
noble in its dimensions, so gracefully undulating ; its 
woods so rich in foliage ; its groves and trim gardens, 
an expression of positive disgust was visible in his 
young features, — " cooped up under the dominion of 
that man — that tutor of mine. Ah ! there he goes," 
he continued, diving into the shade to escape the 
notice of Mr. Pickering, as he espied that small 
and respectable person emerging from another part 
of the grounds, — " there he goes with the true tutorial 
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gait, half creeping, half consequential. And that 
insignificant prig is the person I, forsooth, am 
expected to be subservient to, and never so much as 
to contradict him ! But, thank Heaven, a time must 
come at last, when I shall go to Oxford and escape 
all this : once there, I shall breathe freely and 
feel like a man and a reasonable creature. Yet 
after all, if age is allowed to give us a will of our 
own, poor cousin John ought not to have been so 
hardly judged ; but because he chose to follow the 
dictates of his heart, and marry a beautiful, unso- 
phisticated girl, — all sentiment and soul, I dare say, 
— instead of allying himself to birth and ugliness, 
after the fashion of my uncle Francis and one or 
two more of my prosaic kindred, he is to be censured 
and ridiculed. Well, whatever they may say, he 
was a spirited fellow, and I liked him better than 
all my prudent cousins put together ; and his wife, 
I have no doubt, is just like the charming creatures 
one reads about, and then no wonder he doated 
upon her! Yes, I always did like poor cousin 
John, for he never treated me like a baby, or refused 
to take me out shooting with him : and to be sure, 
what a shot he was ! I don't think he ever missed 
his bird." 

It was no wonder that Carew's imperturbable good 
humour and complaisance to his young cousin 
should have made him an especial favourite with 
Hartley ; and now the mere spirit of rebellion against 
domestic rule, the boyish pride he felt in thinking 
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himself free from prejudice, caased him to cherish 
the memory of poor cousin John, and exaggerate 
his good qualities, till he made out of a lively, good- 
natured, young officer, a something bordering on the 
heroic. He pictured him as possessing every attri- 
bute of worth and bravery, enduring with noble forti- 
tude the poverty and privation which a praiseworthy 
determination of having his own way had entailed 
upon him ; suffering all with an heroic firmness, for 
the sake of that adored object on whose account 
the cold, unfeeling world was frowning on him. 

Of Mr. Carew's domestic life, subsequently to his 
marriage, little was known amongst the Luttrels ; 
but the reader, if he lay claim to anything, however 
insignificant, which may be termed an imagination, 
may fancy how Hartley filled up the meagre outline 
of real events in his. How he fancied his gallant 
kinsman struggling with the perils incident to his 
profession, with a heart divided between love and 
duty. Then, after an absence of months, or even 
years, he would picture him returning, with a spirit 
unbroken, to the arms of his lovely young wife — his 
Charlotte! Master Hartley had not long before 
obtained (surreptitiously) a translation of Werter, 
consequently he prized the name of Charlotte. 
Then there was the rapture of meeting, the de- 
light of renewing those vows of eternal con- 
stancy, even in thought unbroken ; and then, alas ! 
would come again the heartrending farewell, each 
time more sad, more tender ! And then, when 
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Hartley was in a peculiarlj desponding mood, had 
been lectured over much by Mr. Pickering, or 
snubbed by his grandmother, then would he drama- 
tize, as it were, the fearful close of all poor Carew's 
earthly cares; the raging waters engulphing him, 
yet, even as he sank, remembering her he should 
leave behind him. Or clinging, perhaps, for hours 
to a fragment of the vessel, his firm mind still 
unsubdued, still combating the horrors that sur- 
rounded him, still trusting that love so pure, so 
true, and disinterested as his, must triumph over 
even the elements themselves ! But vain are the 
hopes of the heroic Carew. His fair and fond 
young widow! — Hartley forgot, by the way, the 
length of time his cousin had been married, and the 
probability that Mrs. John must now be getting a 
little pass&e — then would he paint her sitting in her 
solitude, the prey to a thousand evil forebodings, 
with no letter or whisper of comfort to cheer her 
lonely watchings ; and so it will be day by day, and 
month after month, till hope dies away, and she 
awakes to the fulness of her misery ! 

These, then, were the reflections in which young 
Luttrel indulged, whenever cousin John or his widow 
were made the subject of discussion : though, by de- 
grees, it began soon to be a theme all but forgotten 
at Horton ; for, after the very cavalier way in which 
Mrs. Carew had repelled their amicable overtures, it 
was not to be expected that the Luttrels should make 
any more attempts at conciliation. By indirect means 
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it was ascertained that the widow and her child 
were being respectably supported by some member 
of her family ; and it did not become the Luttrels 
to make very minute inquiries, or enter into further 
particulars: it was enough for them to know that 
poor cousin John's little girl was in no danger of 
starvation ; and, though their pride was wounded 
by the rebuff they had experienced, most of the 
party at Horton were very well satisfied to have 
all connection with this branch of their family 
broken ofi^, once and for ever. 

It was, therefore, chiefly through the use which 
it pleased young Luttrel to make of this thread- 
bare topic that it was ever alluded to at all ; but it 
formed such a convenient opening to the avowal of 
his favourite sentiments, that he could not find in 
his heart to give it up altogether. In the presence 
of his father, indeed, he wisely refrained from utter- 
ing much that he ventured on unreservedly when 
in company with the ladies only : to them he freely 
unburthened his mind, and loved to stand forth as 
the uncompromising assertor of thorough indepen- 
dence of opinion and liberty of conduct. 

On these occasions, Master Hartley failed not to 
remark that, although their wrath might be great, 
their alarm on his account was still greater; and 
the observation encouraged him to continue the 
argument. In the case of his mother, whom he 
loved much^ and feared not in the smallest degree, 
he did sometimes feel a touch of remorse, when, as 
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he advocated the cause of marriages of affection and 
free-will, he encountered her anxious and sorrowful 
glance. With her he would sometimes lower his 
tone, and condescend to modify some very strong 
expression; but towards his grandmother he had 
not the very shadow of a scruple. Charmed was be 
to think it was in his power to retaliate on her for 
many a biting jest or lady-like sarcasm : he showed 
her now no mercy, but gloried in declaring that in 
this the most important and interesting event of this 
life, the choice of a wife, he should hold himself per- 
fectly free to follow the example of his cousin John 
and the dictates of his own taste, without, in the 
slightest degree, deferring to the opinions or pre- 
judices — yes, he looked his grandmother firmly in 
the face as he spoke the word — the prgvdices of any 
living creature. 

" Laugh at me, if you will," said Mrs. Luttrel, as 
her mother rallied her on the thoughtfulness she 
displayed after one of these discussions, — "laugh 
at me as much as you please, but I never shall be 
quite happy till I see Hartley properly married and 
settled in life. You will find, some of these days, 
that that boy has stronger and deeper feelings than 
either you or his father give him credit for — feelings 
that should be soothed, not irritated." 

" Strong feelings ! he would be worth little, if, at 
his years, his feelings were not acute. I would 
rather follow him to his grave," said the energetic 
Mrs. Damer, " than see him moping about the 
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house withoat one inclination stronger than another. 
I should abominate so cold-blooded a being" — for 
the old lady, though she frequently found fault with 
her grandson to his face, invariably defended him 
behind his back. ^' And as for your maternal ap- 
prehensions, Isabella, they are — excuse me — quite 
nonsensical. Like other boys, he talks big about 
having a will of his own ; but, rely on it, he has 
been too carefully brought up, and has too much 
proper pride to act as foolishly as poor John Carew: 
fcr that, I see, is what you are thinking of." 

'^ Yes, many a man of higher principle and stronger 
sense than we ever imputed to poor John, has done 
as unwisely " 

"Now, my dear Isabella, don't, I beseech you, 
pretend to knowledge of the world ; for you have it 
not, nor ever will : you cannot even penetrate the 
character of your own son. It shows how little 
real uneasiness Hartley can give you, when you are 
shaping out for him a course of folly merely on 
account of a little idle boasting, poor boy !" 

Mrs. Luttrel, who seldom opposed herself very 
determinately to the opinions of those about her, 
especially to those of her mother, said little more in 
reply, but took care for the future to evade, or dis- 
courage as much as possible, every subject that was 
likely to lead to these disputes; for she was con- 
vinced they served but to harden the mind of her 
darling in his boyish errors. But the mischief 
accruing from unseasonable contradiction and undue 
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control, was not now to be remedied ; and, strange 
as it may seem to those who know not how trifling 
appear to be the springs of action and the causes 
which afiect the destiny of man, there is little doubt 
that the story of the Carews, and the squabbling (if 
Mrs. Darner will excuse the downright phrase) 
which took place in consequence of it, was in some 
measure instrumental in determining her grandson's 
future career. 

An inclination to be a soldier, which had seized 
him since the day his nurse brought him a drum 
and a tin sword from the fair, became, as he grew 
older, a fixed desire ; which the reluctance manifested 
by both his parents could not succeed in shaking. 

As an only child, and the heir to so fine a pro- 
perty, it had been Mr. Luttrel's wish that his son 
should remain at home, and, haying finished his 
university career, obtain a seat in Parliament, and 
in due time succeed himself in representing his 
native county ; thus continuing to maintain the in- 
terest of the family, and keep up the patronage and 
consequence so long allied to the name of Luttrel. 
But the prospect of honour and distinction at home 
seemed valueless in the eyes of Hartley; accom- 
panied, as he believed they would be, with the 
continued superintendence of his father, and the 
occasional advice and interference, unsolicited, of 
the family counsellors, amongst whom his grand- 
mother shone pre-eminent. 

No doubt, amongst his other youthful day-dreams. 
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he had indulged in some founded on such a career 
as his friends had marked out for him. Like 
many a young gentleman of his condition, he had 
fancied himself capable of doing great things in 
public life ; was to be at once endowed with all the 
distinguishing qualities of the leading men, not only 
of his own day, but of many preceding ages ; wit, 
judgment, genius — everything was to be at his com- 
mand ; and amongst his pleasantest visions were 
those in which he saw himself the centre of attrac- 
tion to a listening senate, pouring forth floods of 
eloquence amidst the enthusiastic cheering of his 
friends, while even a reluctant "hear, hear!" was 
muttered from the opposition benches. Many a 
time had his heart thrilled and his cheeks glowed, 
as in imagination he had been followed by the 
shouts of the multitude, and the silent blessings of 
his more enlightened countrymen, looked up to by 
all ranks as the very guide and polar star of the 
nation. The picture, to a boy of his ardent tem- 
perament, was very alluring ; but the time that 
must assuredly intervene before he could possibly 
enter on such a course, deterred him from choosing 
it To be in leading-strings so many years longer ! 
— for he had ascertained that even at college he 
should be still under the watchful eye of Mr. 
Pickering. No : such a prospect was not to be 
borne, not even with the premiership in perspective. 
The army would emancipate him much sooner : and 
was it not, after all, as fine a thing to be a com- 
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mander-in-chief as a prime minister ? Thereupon, 
be decided for the more heroic profession. 

How little did his family suspect the motives that 
really actuated the young man in his choice I By 
them it was imputed entirely to military zeal ; and 
notwithstanding the natural desire they felt that be 
would have chosen a more peaceful road to distinc-^ 
tion, their regret was chequered^ (especially amongst 
the ladies,) with much admiration of his incipient 
valour. 

^^ He would have been unworthy his name and 
our affection for him," — this was the way ift which 
the matter was regarded by Mrs. Damer, — " if be 
had not determined as he has. I should be ashamed 
of a young man who could bear to sit at home in 
luxurious ease, while his country's battles were 
being fought for him. Dear boy ! we shall see 
him one of these days a distinguished officer : of 
that I have not the remotest doubt." 

" If he is not filling a soldier's grave before then," 
murmured bis mother, with a sigh. 

Ah I could they have guessed what was really 
passing through his still boyish mind ; could they 
have known how much more he was influenced by 
his weariness of their society and disgust of their 
control, than by any thirst for martial glory, how 
differently would they all have felt! But happy, 
most happy is it for us, when the hearts of those we 
love are not to be read off like text-hand. The 
manuscript may, on the whole, look creditably, and 
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eren in some parts be very prettily illaminated ; 
but even in the fairest page of such a scroll there 
will be many a foul blot and crooked line; and 
those human creatures are ever most to be envied 
whose mental vision is so blinded by deep affection 
that they cannot peruse the volume. 

Belying, therefore, implicitly on the excellent 
motives which prompted young Luttrel in his choice 
of a profession, his friends offered no lengthened 
opposition to his wishes. A relation high in the 
service was applied to, to exert his interest at the 
War Office, and in due time the young man ob- 
tained a cornetcy in a dragoon regiment; which 
to his delight and the distress of his mother, was 
shortly expected to be ordered on foreign duty. 

Now were Hartley's aspirations to be fulfilled; 
from this time forth he must enter a new existence : 
new scenes, new cares, and pleasures, and trials, 
worthy of a man : in one word — and there lay the 
crowning charm of all — he should be his own 
master ! 

Under the impression afforded by such an en- 
chanting prospect, how changed was the aspect of 
everything about him! His countenance beamed 
with animation, no longer evanescent as the boyish 
dreams that had formerly excited it ; the lounging 
careless step, that drooping head and '' horrid 
slouch" for which he had been almost hourly cen- 
sured, had given place to such a buoyancy of mo- 
tion, such an erect and firm carriage, as any drill- 
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sergeant woald have witnessed with satisfaction. 
Not Cymon himself, under the influence of Iphi- 
genia*s fair face, was more swiftly acted upon or 
thoroughly changed . No longer sauntering amongst 
the loneliest walks in the paternal demesne, or sunk 
in listless luxury in a comer of his mother's sofa, as 
far removed as he could contrive to be from the eye 
of his father or the voice of his grandmother, he 
could now face them and all the world with the ease 
and confidence of a full-grown man ; and many a 
trifling circumstance, which would formerly have 
annoyed him acutely, served now but as matter of 
amusement : in short, the very hairs of his head 
seemed to curl with more crispness than they had 
ever done before. 

It must not, however, be concluded from this, 
that the young man was utterly engrossed by 
selfish considerations. His mother's deep though 
quiet sorrow, and the evident disappointment which 
his martial inclinations had inflicted on his father, 
touched him more deeply than in his assumed man- 
liness he liked to own. Notwithstanding his un- 
conquerable desire to be independent of their con- 
trol, he loved and honoured them both, and did full 
justice to their parental anxiety ; and while incapa- 
ble of regretting his choice of a profession so noble, 
he grieved that it should have given them pain : he 
almost wished, for their sakes, that they had pos- 
sessed another son better adapted for home pur- 
poses, while he, fulfilling his brighter destiny, went 
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forth into the wide world to seek adventure and 
renown. 

A little less schooling and good advice from the 
well-meaning circle at Horton, and it is difficult to 
guess how far his remorseful scruples might not 
have extended ; but his very change of life afforded 
scope for so much additional lecturing, either openly 
delivered or, what he detested still more, covertly 
implied, that Hartley^ proud in a self-reliance that 
had never yet been proved, received their various 
warnings as a species of insult. 

While one spoke in horror of the gaming-table, 
and another insinuated the mischief to be avoided 
from any excesses in the matter of wine, his mother's 
alarms were chiefly directed against the practice of 
duelling, so prevalent and so fatal in the profession 
he was about to enter : she treasured up each old 
reminiscence or newspaper anecdote bearing on the 
question, and retailed them all at intervals, for her 
son's especial benefit; but from her he could suffer 
much, that coming from the lips of another would 
have been accounted absurd or impertinent. Be- 
sides, at the age of nineteen, it sounds far less 
derogatory to be warned against shooting your man, 
than held capable of '' speaking parrot," or losing 
your money at play. 

Mrs. Luttrel's maternal precepts, therefore, he re- 
ceived with the meekness of a lamb and the cour- 
tesy of a Grandison; but when he was one day 
pounced upon^ to receive instructions as to his future 
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career, by an old geDtleman of the neighboarbood, 
who thought his having served three years in the 
militia entitled him to speak dogmatically on all 
military matters, then Hartley's patience gave way ; 
and very fervently did he bless his kind stars, and 
his uncle the general, who had assisted each other 
to make a way for him, by means of which he 
might escape all such impertinences for the future. 

Somewhat to his surprise, Mrs. Damer proved to 
be almost the only one of his friends who did not in 
this way contribute to his annoyance. She had so 
high a respect for the profession he had determined 
on, and himself for having chosen it, that she would 
augur nothing but what was favourable to his future 
career ; and it was not until bidding him farewell, 
when he was on the eve of departure, that she 
assumed a little of her ancient domineering tone, 
and gave him a word of advice. '' Heaven bless 
you, wherever you may be, my dear boy ! " said she ; 
" and be sure to write home for money whenever 
you want it. And one word, my dear Hartley ; 
above all things, take care and don't be fancying 
yourself in love with the first pretty face you may 
happen to see : that sort of nonsense has been the 
ruin of one member of our family, and, for Heaven's 
sake, let his fate be a warning to you ! " and with 
this benediction from the old lady, and many a tear- 
ful adieu from the rest of his assembled relations, 
the young man departed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was over ! and he was free ! He had left the 
scenes of his infancy, the companions of his child- 
hood, the friends who had cherished him only too 
carefully, all things animate or inanimate that coald 
speak to him of home : there was not a trace of the 
nursery or the schoolroom left to shame his newly- 
acquired independence. Yet it was not in the first 
moments of separation from these things that the 
young cornet could fully appreciate the possession 
of the advantages he had so long and so eagerly 
coveted. Home feelings, and associations con- 
nected with less dignified periods, would continue 
to press upon him : as he passed each familiar object 
in the vicinity of Horton Hall, he experienced emo- 
tions more worthy of his age than bis aspirations. 

For some time after passing into the high road, 
the park palings excluded the view of Horton; 
and Hartley watched eagerly for one well-known 
spot where, the plantation breaking off for a few 
paces, the house became visible from the road. 
From hence it was a distant object, yet he could 
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distinguish every figure in the ^much-loved group, 
that was still lingering at the Hall door to catch a 
last glimpse of him and wave a final adieu. All 
but his mother : for her he looked in vain ; and be 
truly and sadly guessed that she was weeping within 
doors. 

Till this moment, Hartley had never suspected 
how dearly he loved them all ; and much did be 
congratulate himself that his post-chaise contained 
no companion, however agreeable as a travelling 
friend, who might have sat in the opposite corner 
and criticised his behaviour on that particular occa- 
sion. Now, whether he wept like a schoolboy or 
whistled like a man, it was equally indifferent to the 
postboy or his horses. 

By degrees, the spirit of desolation, which seemed 
to hover about his state of solitary independence, 
departed from him, and the revival of his spirits 
might be traced in the bright colours with which he 
began painting his return home. No doleful image 
was suffered to obscure the vivid powers of his 
imagination : a few years were to bring him back 
to them — a very few, just sufficient to give him the 
rank, honours, experience, and reputation, without 
which life could not be endured — to them he was to 
return an object of pride as well as love ; and just 
exactly as he left those dear friends, there on the 
marble steps of the stately old building, was he to 
find them again. No thought of the afflictions or 
infirmities, or death itself, that even those few 
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years might bring with them^ were suffered to cloud 
the picture : there they were to assemble — the same 
in number, health, and aspect; except that smiles 
would then be substituted for tears, as they pressed 
to welcome home the distinguished individual whose 
glorious achievements were destined to illustrate the 
family name. Such are the visions of nineteen! 

His letters home— and they were long and many — 
breathed the same spirit of ardent enjoyment. His 
regiment, previous to its embarkation for the Penin- 
sula, was quartered in the neighbourhood of Ply- 
mouth ; and though the older and more experienced 
of the corps had been there long enough to grow 
heartily tired of it, to Hartley the station possessed 
a thousand attractions. Except an occasional so- 
journ in London, he had as yet seen little beyond 
the hills of his native county ; and now, fresh in 
feeling, buoyant in spirits, and with an enthusiastic 
love of nature^ the simple change to new associa- 
tions, and the privilege of riding or wandering 
amongst scenery so exquisite as that into which he 
was immediately thrown, produced in him a sort 
of mental intoxication. Everything, therefore, was 
described con amore: the service itself all that he 
could desire, his own particular regiment being the 
finest that that service could boast ; agreeable com- 
panions amongst his fellow-officers ; and, going 
further a-field, there was society of the most hos- 
pitable and pleasant description : for Hartley Lut- 
trel^ though strictly bred at home, had none of the 
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bashful awkwardness which asually characterizes 
such an education. 

Without greatly overrating his natural or acquired 
advantages, he was sufficiently conscious of much 
that must entitle him to consideration ; and, as he 
might flatter himself, to esteem. Well-bom, and 
well-connected, and destined to a goodly heritage, 
with a fine person — for the good points of both his 
parents had descended to him — and with a mind, for 
his years, uncommonly cultivated, he entered society 
fancying himself careless of success, because, in truth, 
he was confident of it ; and seldom was he disap- 
pointed in the degree of favour bestowed upon him. 

To his mother, who was his chief correspondent, 
he wrote with simplicity and unreserve of all that 
interested him ; but, for the particular edification of 
that mother's mother, he enlarged considerably on 
the female fascinations to which he was exposed : 
never failing, in his account of a grand dinner or 
a social picnic, to particularize such lovely women 
and pretty girls as happened to be of the party. 

Released, as he happily was, from all fear of his 
grandmother's lectures and sarcastic looks, he no 
longer felt savage towards her; but still there lin- 
gered within him enough of the naughty-boy sort of 
feeling to make him enjoy the notion of exciting her 
alarm. In this respect, however, Cornet Luttrel 
showed how little he knew of Mrs. Damer's sa- 
gacity ; for, if it was his purpose to raise apprehen- 
sions on any such delicate point, he should have 
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singled out some one of the fair bevy, and have 
carefully celebrated her charms above the rest : as 
long as he continued to make honourable mention 
of so many at once, there was not a Miss Julia or 
Anna Maria of the whole lot that gave the old lady 
the smallest uneasiness. ^' Besides," as she wisely 
argued, " if the boy chose to flirt a little with one 
or two nice presentable girls, why e'en let him. 
Poor, dear child I he would soon be removed to 
a much higher, and, she must needs say, a more 
respectable sphere of action." 

His mother treated the question conscientiously. 
" Yes ; all very well for him, perhaps — though of 
that she had her doubts ; but who could say, with 
such attractions as Hartley's, how dangerous this 
sort of intercourse might not be to the poor things 
he trifled with — innocently, of course, on his side." 

" Oh, don't distress yourself about them, Isabella. 
As cats are said to have nine lives, so young ladies in 
the vicinity of a sea-port town have nine-and- twenty 
hearts, at least, to give away to the first fop or fool 
that chooses to ask for them. I have," the old 
lady continued, with her own decided turn of ex- 
pression, " the very meanest possible opinion of 
girls in sea- port places." 

" And yet, ma'am, you called them mce just now,** 
observed Miss Luttrel, with the quiet smile with 
which she was apt to listen to Mrs. Damer's 
tirades. 

'* My dear Esther^ I called a very common sort 
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of person by a very common sort of name ; and 
that's the only defence I'll condescend to make for 
my unfortunate epithet." 

As we have said above, Hartley's fellow-officers 
were far from being as well satisfied with their 
position as was their younger associate ; and, when 
he arrived amongst them, he found them all cursing 
their fate in being confined to a spot which they 
asserted to be barren of all diversion. Nothing but 
grumbling met his ears ; except it might be from 
their lieutenant-colonel, a tall, spare, hard-featured, 
and oldish person, who, as Luttrel soon discovered, 
made a point of contradicting everything that was 
said by everybody else. " I give you my word," 
said one of the young men, — and he said it in a 
manner that was equally solemn and sad, — ''we 
have been at this confounded place for nearly a 
month, and the whole of that time there has been 
nothing done (to speak of) for twenty miles round, 
but a fair, and a thing that they called a pony- 
race!" But Hartley would not be persuaded to 
grumble with the rest; with a mind yet unsated 
with novelty, and a strong perception of the ridi- 
culous as well as the sublime, there was many a 
person and many an object within his reach, which, 
disregarded as they might be by his less imagina- 
tive associates, proved subjects of amusement to him. 

One thing there was, however, in his lot, which 
he soon felt to be an evil ; and this was the want of 
some one of his own standing of whom he could 
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make a friend. The officers of his regiment were 
gentleman-like, and, to a certain point, companion- 
able ; but Hartley now found out, what had never 
before struck him— at least in so strong a light — 
that the Luttrels were certainly an intellectual 
family, and he himself no exception to the rule ; 
otherwise he would not so soon have missed the 
rational yet lively conversation, which from his 
childhood he had been accustomed to hear passing 
around him. In the first effervescence of his ac- 
quired liberty, everything had seemed good of its 
kind, and he was never tired of laughing with the 
young officers, or at the old ones ; but after a while 
he grew weary of the frivolity and the vacancy of 
mind which drove them to cards or smoking, or 
lounging for mere idleness in the very face of the 
sun. His higher nature revolted from such a 
course of existence, and when unoccupied by the 
routine of duty, he took refuge in study, or in 
making acquaintance with the picturesque beauties 
of the neighbourhood : it would have shamed him to 
think that his highly prized freedom of action should 
be turned to so ill an account as theirs. It also 
struck him as particularly unlucky, that of the very 
two men in the corps whose acquirements and turn 
of mind suited best with his own, the one practised 
six hours a day on the violin, and the other — was 
in love. 

Now, in the latter case, Hartley's sympathies 
might easily have been enlisted for the innamorato 

VOL. I. B 
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had the circumstances of his passion been some- 
what more plainly defined; bat to listen to the 
raptures of his brother-in-arms about the charms of 
a nymph he had never seen but twice, and of whose 
name, character, and dwelling-place he was still 
profoundly ignorant — why the scraping of the 
lieutenant was preferable to that 

Then the style in which young Romilly chose to 
blazon forth his admiration for this unknown 
beauty, was wholly irreconcilable with the scru- 
pulous delicacy of Luttrel's ideas on all subjects 
of this nature. Instead of confining the amour, if 
such it could be called, to his own breast, or at 
most sharing the secret with one faithful friend, 
judicious, trustworthy, and refined, he scrupled not 
to proclaim his passion before gods and men, and 
sufiered his fair incognita to be toasted, under all 
manner of absurd names, at the mess-table. The very 
soldiers grinned and winked to each other, as they 
saw their young officer running past them the 
length of the town, in pursuit of some shawl or 
bonnet which chanced to resemble the attire of his 
undiscoverable beauty ; and Mrs. Stokes, the pastry- 
cook in the High Street of the place, and all the 
three Miss Deans who kept the library, were deep 
in his confidence, and constantly on the same look- 
out. In a word, he made everybody acquainted 
with the affair except his uncle, the disagreeable 
colonel aforesaid ; as any allusion to the beautiful 
unknown was sur^ to elicit from the old gen- 
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tleman some severe remark, such as reminded 
Hartley of Horton Hall, and caused him to bless 
his stars that he had no uncle for a commanding 
officer. 

" Come, Romilly," said one of the officers, as the 
colonel was one day called from the mess-table on 
some indispensable business, which happily relieved 
them for a few minutes from his disagreeable pre- 
sence — "Come, Romilly, let's have that story of 
yours. I want to know how you first lighted on 
the charmer in the poke bonnet." 

" You have heard it before," said Romilly, " scores 
of times." 

" But your manner of telling it gives fresh interest 
to every new recital: besides, I want to know if 
the cow that played such a prominent part in the 
afiair was of the real Essex breed or only an 
Alderney." 

" If," said Romilly, " I indulge myself in ex- 
patiating on this divine topic, understand, all of 
you, that it is out of no civility to yourselves, as I 
hold you utterly incapable of appreciating the merits 
of the subject of my narrative, or my admirable 
manner of relating it. It will simply be to gratify 
the incessant inclination I feel to talk about her; 
and I shall consider myself, to all intents and pur- 
poses, soliloquizing, just as much as if I were reciting 
Petrarch to a company of Hottentots." 

" We pass over the impertinence of the remark, in 
order to come to the story. It was amongst the 

E 2 
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puppet-shows at Winthrop fair that you met the 
damsel, wasn't it ?" 

"Yes," said another. "She was occupied pro- 
fessionally — dancing, as O'Hallaran would say, * for 
the bare life,' in a dirty pink petticoat trimmed with 
tin-foil." 

" I saw her," said Romilly, taking no notice of the 
base insinuation, bat throwing himself back in his 
chair, and fixing his eyes ecstatically on the ceiling, — 
" Let me recall the most blessed moment of my life ! 
I saw her, for the first time, looking as if she had 
just descended from the heaven that is only worthy 
to contain her — surrounded, as you say, by hundreds 
of country dolts and rustic wenches, all gaping 
open-mouthed at the wonders around them. There, 
in the midst of noise and folly, — the titter of 
afiectation, and the coarse laugh of the vulgar — 
there she stood! and how different from all that 
was in contact with her." 

" Why, yes ; her divinity would be somewhat 
questionable, if she looked at all like a fellow in a 
smock-frock, or his rosy-faced sweetheart either." 

" Her countenance, indescribably soft, was ra- 
diant with mind as well as beauty ; consummate 
grace was in every turn of her perfect form ; purity 
of heart, and delicacy of sentiment, shone out in 
every action ! " 

" Especially when she bought that pound of gin- 
gerbread-nuts, counted the change, and tied up the 
purchase in a checked pocket-handkerchief." 
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" And if she had," said Romilly, " there was such 
native dignity in all her movements, that the vul- 
garity of the thing would have been unthought of: 
still would she have seemed a youthful Juno." 

" I don't believe Juno ever was youthful," said 
Hartley. " I have never heard of her but as bor- 
dering on a certain age." 

" You put me out," said Romilly. " Bingham's 
voice I am so used to, that I care no more for 
it than I do for the scraping of his eternal fiddle ; 
but yours is new in the regiment, and disturbs the 
concatenation of my ideas. Where was I?" 

** The catchword was Juno and gingerbread," said 
Bingham : '* for once I '11 stand prompter ; though 
I heartily wish you would change the play." 

" Oh, Romilly is like Mr. Coates, he can play 
nothing but Romeo." 

" This can't be love," thought Luttrel : " he never 
could stand all this, if he really cared for the woman 
he raves about." 

But in s])ite of this persuasion. Hartley's fancy 
was a little moved by the account the young man 
gave of his mistress's charms ; it might put him a 
little in mind of the last mawkish love-story he had 
read in the shades of Horton : but Romilly's person 
was good, and his manner unembarrassed. He 
accompanied the fluent description with sighs and 
attitudes, which would have gained him immortal 
honours on the boards of any private theatre. 

" With all this innate dignity, this modesty of the 
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soul, there was mingled/' said he, " a sweet timidity : 
a half surprise at the rude scene she witnessed ; and 
as she leaned on the arm of her companion — would 
that / had been that protector ! — she would press 
closer to her side, and at every unexpected sound 
would start like a frightened fawn. With dazzled 
eyes, and brain bewildered, I followed her like her 
shadow: once, and once only, our eyes encountered." 

" Why, what an insignificant fellow you must be 
to stare at a girl for an hour, and get but one look 
for your pains ! " 

"Lord bless you!" said Bingham, "that was all 
art and affectation ; she saw him fast enough, I '11 
be sworn, and so did the old lady too." 

" Oh, as for old women," said Bomilly, descend- 
ing at once from his stilts, " I never answer for 
them ; they are, as all the world knows, an unneces- 
sary part of the creation, and it is only surprising 
the State has tolerated them so long. No, no, I give 
up the mama ; but as for the angel herself, the blue 
of her eyes '' 

" They were black the last time you mentioned 
them." 

" Well, black or blue, they could not be purer 
than the mind which shone through them." 

" Well done, Romilly ! old Mrs. Radcliffe herself 
could not hit off a description much better than that. 
You certainly improve every time you tell the story ; 
and I think this is about the sixteenth recital that I 
have heard myself. Well, and now for the Alderney." 
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" Stay one moment," said Romilly, " let me pause 
on the remembrance of my happiness, before it was 
snatched from me for ever. That look haunts me 
day and night. It was at the very instant our eyes 
met, and we read each other's thoughts, hers all 
innocence, mine all fire ; at that moment of intoxi- 
cating delight, a cry went forth among the people, 
a bull had escaped from an adjoining field, and was 
rushing madly among the crowd. At that fearful 
shout the lovely being turned her head, and I heard 
her utter a cry of alarm. It rushed into my brain 
with the rapidity of lightning, that, in this fortuitous 
circumstance, some propitious power was at work to 
draw us irresistibly together. I was to be her 
deliverer, I — happiest of men — " 

*' Or boys," muttered Bingham. 

^^ I was destined to shield her from impending 
danger, perhaps at the sacrifice of my life : but what 
mattered that?" 

" Certainly not, as far as you were concerned ; but 
think of your country." 

" And then, in the first emotion of her gratitude, 
what encouragement might I not have expected? 
what bliss hereafter." 

" Well, and what did happen after all?" inquired 
Hartley. 

** Alas ! my good fellow, my hopes were all falla- 
cious : the adventure was not reserved for me. As I 
flew forward to join her, a multitude of affrighted 
fools rushed between us, and we were divided not to 
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meet again. Heaven knows ! I did all I could : I 
buffeted the mob, and roared in my anguish louder 
than the bull himself. I knocked down two men, 
and tumbled over one old woman ; and as I arose 
from saluting, not the old woman, but my mother 
earth, I caught a glimpse of the divine girl flying 
along the plain ; but I never again came up with 
her : my efforts were all in vain. Fancy the horror 
that filled my soul at thus losing sight of her, while 
I was hemmed in and suffocated by the canaille: 
the brute, maddened by its pursuers, might even at 
that very moment be defacing the beauty that had 
driven me almost as wild as himself." 

" Speak more respectfully of that bull," said 
Bingham ; '' it is now my turn for a classical allu- 
sion, and who knows whether Jupiter himself might 
not have had a hand (or a hoof) in the affair : the 
old Thunderer has been much belied if he had not 
quite as quick an eye for a pretty woman as Captain 

Romilly of the Dragoons himself; and being 

still ignorant of the name of your incognita, whether 
she be a Miss Hopkins or Jenkins, Miss Smith or 
Miss Brown, allow me, in the mean while, to propose 
the health of the Fair Europa." 

" The colonel !" whispered some one, as the old 
gentleman re-entered the room. 

"Very well," said Bingham; "then we'll defer 
the toast to some future opportunity, when we may 
drink it with all the honours." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Wb have said that Hartley Luttrel's letters to the 
family at Horton Hall were frequent, and to them 
highly satisfactory ; nor were his friends one whit 
behindhand in acknowledging their sense of his 
literary favours, by the length and breadth of the 
despatches which they sent him in return. His 
mother was his chief and most constant correspond- 
ent; but now and then, though at rare intervals, 
and in a style vastly more laconic, came a letter 
from his father ; and occasionally Mr. Pickering put 
pen to paper in behalf of his old pupil : for though 
that gentleman's professional labours were now over, 
he still continued a fixture at the hall. Then there 
were uncle Francis and Miss Luttrel ; to each and 
all did Hartley look for periodical notices, slight 
though they might be, of the world he had left 
behind him — a world becoming dearer to him than 
he had formerly believed possible. 

But there was one member of the household of 
Horton with whoni he never dreamed of holding 
correspondence^ she being notoriously averse to. 
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writing; great, therefore, was Luttrel's surprise, 
when a letter written on very large paper, di- 
rected in a stiff, old-fashioned hand, and sealed 
with uncommon precision, was delivered to him one 
morning among some others, and he found that it 
was from Mrs. Damer : positively his grandmother 
had taken the trouble to write to him ! And though 
he smiled, and affected to think it rather a joke 
that she should have thought fit to add her quota of 
Horton gossip for his amusement, yet in his heart 
he felt a little flattered by such a proof of her regard 
for him ; he mentally pronounced her a *' good old 
soul," and shewed his sense of her merits, by opening 
her letter before any of the others. 

Independently of the home-feelings that were 
gratified by letters from Horton, Luttrel found 
amusement in that variety of style which is as 
noticeable in epistolary performances as in the 
countenance, voice, or gesture of the writers them- 
selves ; and here was another specimen to be ana- 
lyzed, entirely different from the rest : from his 
mother's flowing and truly feminine style, shewing 
her solicitude to please him by enlarging on the 
themes she knew would interest him the most, and 
yet omitting nothing which might give him a per- 
fect insight into their course of life ; or from the 
literary productions of Mr. Pickering, touching on 
subjects, public or private, in a gossiping yet clever 
manner, cursorily interspersing a word or two of 
advice : which Hartley, conscious of his real eman- 
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cipation from control, could peruse with indulgent 
forbearance. 

Then there was his father, always going straight 
to matters of moment ; his allusion, if he made any 
to lighter events, being simply contained in a sup- 
position that " your mother has doubtless told you 
this," or " Pickering has probably mentioned that," 
— never deficient in real kindness, but displaying 
none of the flowery expressions of affection. Nor 
must be forgotten the elegant style, not unpre- 
meditated, yet ever pleasant and well-expressed, 
of his uncle, Mr. Francis Luttrel, of the Lodge, as 
his place at Horton was called. Lord Chesterfield, 
with his immorality carefully eschewed, had evi- 
dently stood for his epistolary model ; and he had 
profited by the study. But distinct from all was 
the language of Mrs. Damer ; which, in its terse and 
decided tone, resembled the mind and conversation 
of her who indited it. 

Still, although satisfied with the autograph. Hartley 
was yet at a loss to know why it had been addressed 
to him at all ; when, towards the last part of the 
letter, he came upon something which at once en- 
lightened him. " By-the-bye," said she, introducing 
the matter with an affectation of carelessness which 
her grandson thought done but clumsily, '' it has, 
by the merest chance, come to our knowledge, that 
these Carews, poor John's widow and child, are 
living somewhere down in your neighbourhood. 
Now, it is not likely, in spite of the high and 
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mighty airs that haye so disgusted us, that this 
person should be mixing in the sort of society which 
you frequent ; but, should it happen to you in any 
way to come in contact with her, we beg you, my 
dear Hartley, to avoid her as much as you decently 
can. While you were an inexperienced boy, it was 
all very well that you should take up the cudgels, 
as I remember you sometimes did, in defence of the 
widow Carew ; and 1 often encouraged this sort of 
family discussion with you, thinking it served very 
much the same purpose, without having the same 
mischievous tendency, as those debating societies in 
London, where young orators in embryo resort to 
sharpen their wits ; but, since that time, age and 
understanding have both increased with you, and 
you must perceive, without my pointing it out to 
you, the gross impropriety there would be in your 
appearing on familiar terms with a person who has 
so forgotten herself and her position, in her con- 
duct to your family, and especially as regards your 
mother : treat her, therefore (if ill-luck should bring 
you into the same society), with the common courtesy 
due to all women ; but, for Heaven's sake ! take care 
how you are trepanned into an acquaintance, per- 
haps dangerous to yourself, and certainly offensive 
to all of us." 

Here, then, was the explanation of Mr. Damer's 
kind condescension in writing a letter to her grand- 
child : she was afraid he would be too civil to poor 
cousin John's widow, if they happened to come 
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athwart each other. A silence, almost to oblivion, 
of twelve years, had not proved sufficient to extin- 
guish the old flame of animosity towards the Carews, 
which had once burned so brightly and produced so 
many little tiffs between him and his grandmother ; 
and still — for in that lay the sting of the matter — 
still she was fancying that he was to be dictated to, 
as in days of old. It was really too absurd ! He 
might not perhaps voluntarily seek out this Mrs. 
Carew, and solicit her acquaintance : though it would 
serve his grandmother very rightly if he did ; but 
there was no occasion for taking such a step : it 
would be giving himself unnecessary trouble. Still, 
most assuredly, if poor John's widow did chance to 
be thrown in his way, he should conduct himself 
towards her according to his own ideas of pro- 
priety and gentlemanly feeling, without asking Mrs. 
Damer's advice on the subject; and he almost 
wished that, at the dinner-party to which he and 
some of his brother officers had been invited that 
very day, he might really meet this excommunicated 
Mrs. Carew. But the widow Carew was not at the 
party ; and the matter might have passed from his 
recollection altogether, had it not been for some- 
thing which occurred the following morning: and 
which tallied, as he thought, strangely enough with 
the purport of Mrs. Damer's letter. 

He had gone early to loiter away half an hour 
with his friend Mr. Bingham, in talking over the 
dinner of the previous day ; when, as he entered 
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the room, the lieutenant aeeosted him with some 
animation : — 

"What do you think?" said he; "there's poor 
Romilly has just discovered the name and address 
of his Dulcinea ; and the colonel — who, I suspect, 
fancies the affair a great deal more serious than it 
really is — has ordered him off to London at an 
hour's notice : and there, I dare say, he '11 manage 
to keep him till we get our orders. He would have 
been delighted at such an arrangement a week or 
two ago ; but now, you may imagine his grief and 
his grumblings. He swears he'll sell out, or ex- 
change into a regiment without an uncle in it ; but 
I have a notion he is rather too dependent on old 
Widdrington, to put that boast in execution." 

^* I should commend him for it if he did, though," 
was Luttrel's rejoinder; thinking, as he spoke, of 
his grandmother. " I would not be subject to the 
domineering temper of such a man as Colonel 
Widdrington for all the world." 

" Ah ! it 's all very pretty for you to talk, who I 
take to be one of fortune's prime favourites." 

" Well, but, Bingham, don't you think our friend 
has brought all this upon himself, by making the 
affair so horridly public. I really can have no 
sympathy with a secret that is known to half the 
town, and all the red-haired girls at the Library 
besides." 

"Yes; it was Miss Betsy, the most carroty of 
the lot, who, I believe, discovered his charmer's 
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address for him. — Take care ! you are sitting down 
on my fiddle ! " 

"Oh! hang your fiddle!" 

" Ah ! I must have my practice, for all that ;" 
and Bingham, taking up the instrument, began 
tuning it. " Yes, that is just what I have told him 
scores of times : but Romilly, though a good fellow 
in his way, is about as wrong-headed a specimen of 

humanity as What's become of that solo, I 

wonder ? You don't happen to see it amongst the 
music on the chair ?" 

" Phoo ! never mind it now," said Hartley, who 
dreaded the commencement of the morning's prac- 
tice quite as much as Romilly^s love-rhapsodies. 
" Tell me, Bingham, what is the name, after all, of 
Romilly's enchantress — anything adequate to his 
wonderful description of her?" 

" Why, no ; I can't say much for its euphony," 
replied the other. " As I told him, it breathes 
more of ornithology than romance.** 

" What," said Luttrel, carelessly, " is she one of 
the feathered tribe, then — one of the finches of the 
grove ? A dove, perhaps, or a nightingale ? Cupid 
forbid that she should turn out a gosling ! — though 
there is a shoemaker of that name in this very town, 
and he may have a daughter old enough to go to 
the fair, and pretty enough to attract our susceptible 
friend." 

**N-o," said Bingham, looking earnestly at his 
book with that almost fierce expression with which 
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a musician regards a really scientific passage. " No, 
he has the goose all to himself. No, the divinity 
is a crow, I understand — a Miss Crow, living some- 
where hereabouts under the wing of the mother 
bird." 

Hartley repeated the word with some contempt ; 
for at his age one is particular about names, and he 
pronounced this to be an extinguisher to all senti- 
mental association. '^ But it will be all the same to 
Romilly. I do believe he wouldn't care if it was 
Hogsflesh at once : there is nothing of delicacy in 
his feelings on these subjects. As soon as his 
enthusiasm, as he calls it, is awakened, he swallows 
everything with facility. I have known him admire 
such commonplace women, that I dare say I should 
see nothing very remarkable in this beauty of his in 
the poke-bonnet." And Luttrel finished his remark 
with a shrug of derision, intending to dismiss the 
affair as altogether beneath farther consideration ; 
when suddenly an idea flashed across his mind, 
causing him to linger upon it yet a little longer. 

The surname of Crow was a very uncommon one : 
at least, it had never occurred to him to hear it 
before. What if Bomilly's informant — probably 
some vulgar person, unused to the delicacies of 
language— had made a mistake in a vowel or two, 
and the name should prove to be Carew, instead of 
Crow ? He thought over the case deeply, yet 
rapidly, all the while the lieutenant, who by this 
time had forgotten altogether the presence of the 
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inferior officer, was concentrating the energies of 
his musical soul on a very difficult bit of Corelli. 

" Crow ! the name was ridiculous, and next to 
impossible! Hooks and Ravens he had met with, 
and had been familiar from childhood with a Drake; 
but who ever heard of a Miss Crow ?" And then, 
connecting one thing with another, he thought of 
his grandmother's letter, and perceived how natu- 
rally, under this supposition, he could account for 
all that had seemed so strange to him in its apparent 
scope and tenor. A sensible person like her— for, 
after all, Mrs. Darner did not want for understand- 
ing — would never have taken the trouble of writing 
a letter of advice, unless she had seen some special 
reason for it. What more likely than that, through 
some connection common to both parties, his friends 
at Horton should have heard of Mrs. Carew's daugh- 
ter being a very attractive girl ? His grandmother, 
with more astuteness than truth, still applied to her 
the term of " child ;" but if dates were to be trusted, 
she must now be bordering on womanhood. Then 
would follow, as a matter of course, the fear of his 
seeing her and falling a victim to her fascinations. 

Luttrel, conversant with home proceedings, could 
easily imagine the serious commotion which an 
apprehension like this was capable of exciting at 
Horton Hall. A smile, a wicked smile of supe- 
riority, if not of contempt, stole over his handsome 
features, as he thought of the family councils that 
had probably been held on the occasion. He saw 

VOL. I. F 
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them. assembling in fall divan, his uncle and Esther, 
and even Mrs. Grey her old companion, all coming 
up from the Lodge on purpose to sit in consultation 
on the imminent danger to which his youth and 
inexperience were exposed ; the solemn convocation 
terminating in his grandmother volunteering an 
epistle from her own venerable hands, which should 
embrace the opinions, and convey the good pleasure, 
of all his near and dear relations. That they really 
were " dear," as well as " near," to him cannot be 
doubted ; yet Hartley's indignation against them 
was roused in no slight degree on discovering, as he 
supposed, the manoeuvres they had been practising. 

" They think me," said he, " a raw youth, ready 
to fall a prey to the first pretty face I see ; and 
fancy, because a light-headed cousin of ours lost his 
heart to the mother, that the daughter must needs 
prove as dangerous to me. I have a strong inclina-^ 
tion to show them that I am not quite such a weak, 
unfledged stripling as they suppose. I have a great 
mind to make it my business to find out these 
people, and ascertain if the girl is really as hand- 
some as Romilly describes her. The mother, I 
know, was reckoned a beauty,' and good looks are 
commonly hereditary. What an excellent joke, 
too, it would be, if I were able to introduce Romilly 
to his lovely unknown as my cousin !" 

A scheme which was fraught at once with amuse- 
ment and mischief, and the bold execution of which 
must vindicate him from the suspicion of being in- 
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flaended by the prejudices of home, and put an eiid^ 
if anything could, to the meddling interference of 
his grandmother, was not likely to lose its attrac- 
tions on further consideration. 

Being resolved against such indiscreet communi- 
cations as he had blamed in the conduct of his 
friend, he uttered not a word of his intentions to 
any living soul; but having already ascertained 
froiti Bingham the quarter from whence Romilly 
bad gained his intelligence, he waited till the colonel's 
disconsolate nephew was feirly on his road to town 
(on what the oi&cers unfeelingly termed not sick, but 
** love-sick" leave), and then applied to the same 
source, namely, Miss Betsy Deans, the junior orna- 
ment of the High-street Library. Through her 
report, then, he learned that the young lady in the 
poke-bonnet — ^for by that name she was universally 
celebrated by Romilly's scouts, lived with her mama 
in a small house in the country about five miles oflT; 
the situation of which Miss Betsy described as accu- 
^tely as she was able, and which Hartley thought 
he could remember^ for he had often walked that 
way- Thither, impelled by the mixed feelings we 
have* attempted to analyze, young Luttrel resolved 
to bend his steps the very next morning. 

He had been a little tempted at one time to give 
some hint of his intention, and the conjectures which 
had incited him to it, to Mr. Bingham, of whose 
Sense and discretion he had a good opinion; but 
there were one or two reasons which disposed him, 

F 2 
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for the present, to keep the matter secret even from 
him. Though proud of his ingenuity in starting 
the idea, he was not yet positively certain of the 
identity of the fair unknown with that of his own 
blood relation, Miss Carew ; and even if they proved 
to be one and the same, still, on acquaintance with 
the lady, he might not be anxious to publish the 
circumstance of their cousinship to his brother offi- 
cers. And, besides, there was the possibility that 
he might not be able to compass that introduction 
to her which he meditated ; for it was to be doubted 
whether, after all the awkward and irritating cir- 
cumstances which had occurred between Mrs. Carew 
and his family, she would be inclined to recognise 
and receive him as a relation : cousin John's widow 
not being aware of the fact that, whenever in his 
presence the Horton folks had joined in abusing 
her, he had stood up her strenuous defender. 

The difficulties attending the enterprise, however, 
only incited him the more to undertake it He 
knew the worst: he could but be repulsed in his 
efforts to introduce himself; and, at all events, in 
making the fruitless attempt, he should obtain a 
sight of the lady, whose charms, real or imaginary, 
had afforded such constant subject of conversation 
and quizzing amongst his companions. He would 
go, therefore, but go alone; and, supposing the 
obstacles which presented themselves had been still 
more serious than they really were — supposing the 
object of his curiosity to have sojourned in an en- 
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chanted castle instead of a cottage of gentility, and 
to have been guarded by a dragon instead of a 
widowed parent of doubtful temper, there lay his 
grandmother's letter still uuburnt ; and Luttrel re- 
quired nothing more to spur him on to the adven- 
ture. 

He read that memorable epistle over again, while 
he was breakfasting the morning after poor Ro- 
milly^s departure, and paused upon each dictatorial 
sentence. What an egregious blunder the old lady 
had committed ! How physically grey, yet morally 
green, had been that grandmama of his ! But for this 
letter, which she — oh, most arrogant and deceived 
of old women ! had considered a master stratagem, 
his attention would never have been attracted to the 
subject of her warning advice : he really could not 
conceive how so very knowing a person could have 
fallen into such a lamentable error ! But he — he 
would enlighten her as to a few points of which she 
was at present profoundly ignorant ; he would prove 
to Mrs. Damer, that, young as he was in the service, 
he could out-general her with the greatest ease 
imaginable; and, laughing to himself as he thus 
soliloquized, the young man tore the offending letter 
into very small bits, dropped them into the slop 
basin, and then pouring upon them the dregs of a 
cop of coffee, called it a libation to his grandmother. 
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CHAPTER V. 

With many a reflection like these to solace bim by 
the wayside, Hartley Lnttrel set forth on his expe^ 
dition to Fairley Mill ; somewhere In which yicinity, 
according to Miss Betsy Deans, dwelt the object of 
his solicitude. 

Following the highrroad for about a nail^, a 
sudden turn showed him the little village of Fairley, 
lying afar off in tbe valley beneath, and imbedded 
in a landscape whose fertile and rural loveliness can 
scarcely, even in Devonshire, be surpassed. From 
hence the windings of (he river might be easily 
traced ; here glistening ip the morqing sun, there 
partially hidden by the luxuriant foliage which 
clothed its sloping banks. 

Never until this day bad Hartley failed to pause 
a| this particular point, and a^lmire the prospect; 
hut now he stopped only to remarl^ the position of 
one little tributary stream, which, ere it found its 
way to the more majestic waters, made itself useful 
as well as ornamental, by turning the wheel at 
Fairley Mill. 
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Rapidly descending into the vale beneath, the 
more extensive view was soon lost to hiin ; but had 
he been an artist as well as a lover of nature, it 
might have been long before he reached his desti- 
nation. To the many little scratchy, shapeless 
performances in his sketch-book, he would have 
added many another, perhaps as scratchy and more 
shapeless still ; but all regarded with the fond eye 
of an amateur, and intended, whenever occasion 
served, to be exhibited and properly appreciated by 
a circle of indulgent friends. As he trod with 
a more determined step than usual the bye-paths 
leading to Fairley, many an object presented itself 
which might have figured as a " pretty bit " in his 
portfolio : at one turn a group of old oaks with bare 
roots and ivy-wreaths entwining them ; and at 
another, the stream itself becoming visible from be- 
tween the willows and sedges, and looking dark and 
cool ; and then, as its waters widened, a pair of swans 
came sailing gracefully along, equally indifferent — 
happy creatures! — whether the traveller who lingered 
to look at them discriminated their beauties with 
the powers of a Landseer, or was the poorest bun- 
gler that ever fancied himself a genius. 

Presently, the village itself and its rural church 
was seen in perspective, beyond a group of trees 
whose wide overshadowing branches seemed to form 
a natural frame to the picture ; and this, perhaps^ 
to an amateur artist would have been an '' accident '* 
of especial value, for to such persons there ig 
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nothing more attractive than the " village spire in 
yonder grove." Be as indistinct as you please with 
the surrounding parts — the more confused, perhaps, 
the better for your reputation ; but draw your 
church spire upright, if possible, and with a bold 
decided touch, and the most purblind of your 
acquaintance will comprehend what it is intended 
for : your venerable oaks may be mistaken for 
travellers in full-bottomed periwigs, your horses for 
asses, your swans, alas ! for geese ; but only make 
your steeple high enough, and its weathercock of 
respectable dimensions, and all will be well. 

But as I have before said, on this particular day 
these picturesque concomitants were wasted upon 
Hartley, and all he thought of was how to reach the 
mill by the shortest possible cut. 

A wooden bridge of the rudest structure brought 
him to the opposite bank of the streamlet, and here 
he began to look about him for some one who might 
be able or willing to answer his questions respecting 
the ladies. To attack the miller himself, or any of 
his men, on a subject of this sort, appeared to him 
a desperate measure, only to be resorted to in case of 
utter defeat in other quarters. The old fellow as he 
trudged to and fro looked so intent on his business, 
and withal so desperately stupid, that he was evi- 
dently, as Hartley thought, impracticable. But 
while hesitating how to proceed, fortune stood his 
friend in the form of a turkey-cock, of large breed 
wd most uncivil breeding, who, the moment he 
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espied the youngs cornet, advanced to meet him, 
ruffling his feathers and making sach a horrible 
noise, that it soon brought the miller's wife to her 
door to see what was the matter. On perceiving 
Luttrel, she curtseyed and looked civil, and he fell 
to interrogating her without loss of time. 

" Were there not some ladies living in that 
neighbourhood ? He believed their name was 
Carew. Did she know of any ladies of that name 
living close upon the mill ? " 

There was a rather roguish look in the old 
woman's countenance, as, shaking down her apron 
and assuming an air of consideration, she answered, — 

" To be sure there was two ladies, old maids like, 
living on the other side of the hill ; but their name 
was Sowerby. Was he sure it wasn't Sowerby as 
he meant ? They were very good old ladies, and 
took a great deal of care of the poor ; and then 
there was Mrs. Murphy, the old lady at Boxmoor?" 
Luttrel smiled and shook his head. " Well, then, 
perhaps he might mean the two ladies as lived 
down by the lane there. He was not, she believed," 
and she said it significantly, ** the only sodger- 
ing gentleman as had been asking questions about 
them." 

This piece of voluntary information convinced 
Luttrel that he was in the right track, and pursuing 
his inquiries he obtained what he thought a suffi- 
cient direction. She mentioned the situation of the 
house he was in search of, and Hartley's ready me^. 
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mory supplied all the accessories. " A cottage with 
green rails and honeysuckle round the porch — he 
knew it well." 

Perhaps there might be something of a honey- 
suckle — the miller's governante refused to swear 
to the fact ; and as to the rails, she could not say 
whether they were green or white, but supposed it 
did not make much odds. ^ It was called Quin's 
Folly, because the man as built it had never been 
able to pay for the bricks, and he had cheated her 
master out of a deal of money besides : " but she 
supposed, charitably, " that the ladies as were living 
there now had nothing to do with that." 

Hartley supposed so too, and waving further dis- 
cussion, thanked the good lady for her information, 
and retraced his way across the water. 

The cottage, which he remembered passing more 
than once, and never without admiring it, was soon 
in view. It argued, he thought, no want of taste in 
the widow to have chosen so retired and beautiful a 
situation for her summer residence. 

Poor Romilly ! what would he not give to be just 
in Luttrel's place, or even under the shadow of his 
wing? How he should triumph over his enthusiastic 
friend when they next met ! As to oflFering to intro- 
duce him, as he would doubtless desire, that must 
depend entirely on circumstances. If Mrs. Carew, 
after all his boyish romance, should verify his 
grandmother's ill opinion of her, and prove to be 
an inferior sort of person. Hartley could not^ for 
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the honour of the family, present her as a relation, 
to one whom he knew was capable of laughing 
heartily at the vulgarity of the mother, at the very 
instant he was making desperate love to that 
mother's child. The Luttrel blood rose high at the 
bare suggestion, and he congratulated himself that 
he was alone, and able to reconnoitre safely, before 

bringing down a fresh division of the Dragoons 

to invade his cousin's peaceful retirement. 

Presenting himself at the little green door of the 
cottage — for it was green, in spite of the miller's lady, 
he inquired, of a respectable-looking servant who 
opened it, if Mrs. Carew was at home. The answer 
was only so far satisfactory, as it served to convince 
him that he had rightly interpreted the name. " No, 
the ladies were out walking." Luttrel was dis- 
appointed ; for a moment he stood wistfully eyeing 
the pretty little porch, and the well trimmed garden, 
and then, loth to relinquish the adventure, asked, 
*^ Which way were they gone?" 

" They went in that direction," the man replied, 
pointing down the lane ; '' and my mistress seldom 
walks far, sir: you'd be sure of overtaking them ;" 
and Hartley, half laughing at his own eagerness, 
took the path indicated to him, and walked briskly 
forward. " Now," thought he, " if my good-natured 
but tiresome little tutor could see what I am doing, 
how sagely would he lecture me on wasting so much 
energy upon trifles. Well, my profession, if it has 
as yet brought me little in the way of glory, has at 
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least freed me from the tediam of his orations. 
And so allom in chase of our cousins, in spite 
of old Pickering and my grandmama;" and half 
talking, half running down the gentle declivity, 
which led still deeper into the bosom of the valley, 
our hero presently came in sight of the game he 
was pursuing. 

There they were, sauntering slowly in the path 
before him. Two ladies certainly of genteel appear- 
ance, and one, the slighter and younger figure, 
terminating upwards in that individual close cottage 
bonnet, familiarly termed a '* poke," which Hartley 
had heard so often alluded to. And here, as the 
difficulties of his position presented themselves before 
him, he slackened in his pursuit. 

How should he introduce himself? In what 
manner perform his salaam, and give these fair 
ones to understand that he was their loving kins- 
man and well-wisher? The conduct of his family 
towards this lady had not, he was conscious, been 
such as to entitle him to expect a very cordial 
reception from her. What a pity that she had not 
been at home? A card with his obnoxious name 
upon it would then have decided the matter in 
a proper and gentlemanly way, and it would have 
rested with Mrs, Carew, whether to receive him, 
or civilly shut the door of Quin's Folly in his face. 
Now, there would be all the awkwardness of intro- 
ducing and naming himself viva voce; and Luttrel, 
notwithstanding his warm aspirations after inde- 
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pendence of action, was yet boy enough in his 
heart to feci nervoas at the idea of the encounter. 
Setting aside his youthful romance about her, he 
was aware that in his own family the widow Carew 
had always been accounted a virago; and to that 
species of womankind Hartley had a particular 
antipathy. What if she were to visit on him the 
sins of his relations, and say as bitter things as 
he knew she could write ? 

But even while he thus meditated, his step attract- 
ing the notice of the elder of the ladies, she turned 
to see who followed her, and as she did so, exhibited 
to Hartley a countenance at once so lady-like and 
pleasing, that all his apprehensions faded and dis- 
solved when they were at their very height, leaving 
behind them only a tinge of modest embarrassment, 
which in one so young and handsome appeared 
neither unnatural nor ungraceful. 

Mrs. Carew, who was still some years under 
forty, and young looking for that age, displayed 
considerable remains of the beauty which had made 
her the wife of the deceased cousin John; her eyes 
sparkled with a vivacity, in which, perhaps, might 
sometimes be traced the author of that very decided 
epistle which had given such offence at Horton 
Hall : but in this animated expression, there was 
not a trace of the shrewishness imputed to her by 
the Luttrels. 

Somewhat struck by the sight of a stranger in one 
of her most secluded walks, she regarded Hartley 
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for a moment attentively, and was then turning her 
head ; when, to her surprise, the young ofGeer, as he 
came up with her, took off his cap, and addressed 
her by her name. '' He believed he had the honour 
of speaking to Mrs. John Carew.'* 

" You are quite right," she replied, with a voice 
and manner that completed the favourable prepos- 
session her appearance had already inspired : *' My 
name is Carew ; but how the fact can interest you I 
am not aware, as it does not occur to me that we 
have ever met before." 

The ease and frankness with which she answered 
him encouraged the blushing cornet. He acknow- 
ledged that he had never till that moment had the 
pleasure of seeing her, but added, " that it was only 
his ignorance of her address that had prevented his 
seeking the honour of an introduction immediately 
on his arrival in Devonshire. She would not be 
surprised," he added, " that the name of Carew was 
familiar and interesting to him, he himself being a 
Luttrel." 

His explanation was most courteously and grace- 
fully delivered, in just what the nicest critic must 
have pronounced the true medium between shyness 
and assurance ; but still it did not seem to give 
satisfaction. Mrs. Carew stopped, and, turning to 
him with much less suavity than she had before dis- 
played, said stiffly, " You are, then, sir, a relation of 
my late husband's?" 

" A near one," was Hartley's answer ; " or he 
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should not have ventured to introduce himself to 
Mrs. Carew with so little ceremony." 

Without noticing the apology, Mrs. Carew pur- 
sued her interrogatories, her address all the while 
growing more cold and haughty ; till Luttrel trem* 
bled for the fate of his adventure, and a strong 
impression was borne in upon his mind, that 
"Quin's" was not the only "folly" that future tra- 
dition would have to record with respect to that 
neighbourhood. 

"Are you a son of the elder Mr. Luttrel? — I 
mean the Mr. Luttrel of Horton Hall." 

" Yes ; his only son." 

And at this avowal of Hartley's style and title^ 
the fair questioner drew herself up, and haughtily 
demanded, " And pray, sir, what may your business 
be with me?" 

At this point Luttrel, in his heart, gave up the 
game for lost : but he had watched the brewing of 
the storm, and stood in some degree prepared for it. 
He replied, therefore, though with greater distance 
of manner, " that his sole purpose in visiting Fairley 
Vale was to inquire after Mrs. Carew, and pay his 

respects to her. He had walked over from , 

where his regiment now lay, for no other reason ; 
but if the liberty he had taken seemed to her too 
great, he would request her pardon for the intrusion, 
and no longer press upon her an acquaintance which 
appeared to be unwelcome to her." 

Luttrel was walking in a line with his two fair 
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cousins, who were arm-in-arm, and it is uncertain 
whether he observed the bye-play of the younger 
lady ; for as he thus replied to that ungracious ques- 
tion, his manner changing from smiling embar- 
rassment to a haughty composure, quite equal to 
that of the widow, the poke-bonnet turned decidedly 
round, the arm of the elder lady was closely pressed, 
and a soft, girlish voice whispered^ in a tone of re- 
proach, " Oh, mama ! " 

Mrs. Carew, too, seemed moved by a spirit so 
much in accordance with her own, and her air of 
defiance gave place to a sort of reluctant civility, 
" Well," said she, " if you really have taken the 
trouble to walk so far to see us —for in these de- 
generate days I know it is no trifle for a young man 
to come three miles to call on an old woman — I 
suppose it would be churlish, perhaps worse than 
churlish, to draw back from a courtesy kindly in- 
tended. To confess the truth," she went on gravely, 
^^ I have no pleasure in hearing the name of Luttrel : 
I should welcome you much more cordially under 
any other. But no matter : hereditary feuds, they 
say, are unchristian thing^^ ; and, at all events, they 
should not find a place in this quiet valley — should 
they, Selby ?" speaking to her daughter. 

" Oh ! no, mama," replied one of the sweetest 
voices that Luttrel had ever listened to ; and, to say 
truth, it came most opportunely to heal a certain 
soreness and irritation excited in our hero by Mrs. 
Carew's very cavalier reception of him. He had 
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certainly expected tLe display of a little reserve 
on their first meeting, and a little drawing back 
at the unexpected name of Luttrel ; but a positive 
defiance like this, and such an assumption of conse- 
quence, was what he was quite unused to, and 
hardly knew how to take. He who had found 
himself so cordially welcomed in every society he 
had yet entered — had he really troubled himself to 
walk down that long hill merely to get himself 
affronted when he reached the bottom of it ? 

" It serves me right," thought he, as Mrs. Carew 
finished speaking ; '' the fair widow speaks truth, 
and I have no business here, and it shall be long 
enough before I trouble her again ; for, whatever 
she may think, I'll not be a visitor anywhere on 
sufi*erance." But then came those soft accents from 
under the celebrated poke, and the ruflBed feathers 
of his dignity were all at once smoothed down; 
anger and mortification were mingled, if not quite 
subdued, by sentiments of a much pleasanter nature. 

A few steps further, and a little more constrained 
conversation brought them to the cottage — to Quin's 
Folly. By this time, though probably not without 
an efibrt, Mrs. Carew had recovered the outward 
marks of good breeding ; and — Luttrel though he 
was — she invited her new acquaintance to enter and 
take some refreshment. If it was done with reluc- 
tance, the internal struggle was not very perceptible ; 
and Hartley, after the hesitation of a moment, ac- 
cepted her offer : for while he was pausing somewhat 
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Stiffly at the garden gate, the face of the young 
Selby, hitherto bat partially visible, was tamed full 
upon him, and aU his scruples vanished at a single 
look. 

** No voice whispered o*er him, as the threshold he cross'd ; 
There was rain before him,— if he loved, he was lost/' 

He followed the graceful widow, and her still 
more lovely child ; and the door was closed behind 
them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The interior of the little building, picturesque as it 
was outside, accorded ill with the distinguished 
appearance of its inmates. They were staying there, 
as Mrs. Carew explained to Hartley, only for the 
summer months ; their usual residence being in the 
neighbourhood of Bath: but her state of health 
requiring a milder climate, they had made a little 
tour in Devonshire, and while travelling in the 
vicinity had been struck with the beauty of this 
spot ; and giving way to their enthusiasm, had hired 
the cottage for the season^ almost without inquiring 
into its capabilities of accommodating a family of 
any gentility. They soon discovered that these were 
lamentably few. "But here," Mrs. Carew said, 
" we see no company ; not knowing a single creature 
in the neighbourhood : and, indeed, as I come only 
in search of health, society would be a trouble to 
me. And then, my daughter and I are very simple 
in our tastes ; so that, secure of fresh air and fine 
prospects out of doors, we can put up with much 
that is inconvenient within. Take off your bonnet, 
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my love, you look heated. Yes, we grumble a little 
now and then at our wretched furniture, and wish 
for unattainable riches that we might show our taste 
in embellishing ; but long before we have reached 
the top of Fairley Hill, we forget all our griefs 
about odd cups and saucers, and rickety chairs and 
tables, and return to our temporary home in perfect 
good humour with it and all the world besides." 

" The Luttrels excepted," thought Hartley. 

" But you are looking at Selby, Mr. Luttrel," 
said Mrs. Carew, interrupting herself, as she ob- 
served that while the young soldier was listening to 
her, his eyes were fixed on his more silent cousin. 
*• Is she like any of your family ? for /, you are 
aware, know none of her father's relations." This 
was uttered with marked emphasis. 

" I do not see much resemblance," replied Hart- 
ley, not sorry to have such an opportunity of 
examining Romilly's enchantress more openly. 
" Perhaps, allowing for the great difierence of age 
and manner, I should say that in Miss Carew's fea- 
tures I could trace a something of likeness to my 
grandmother, Mrs. Damer." 

He forgot that Mrs. Damer, being of a family 
entirely distinct from the Carews, there was no 
blood relationship between them. Mrs. Carew 
coloured as he spoke. 

" Oh, Heaven forbid ! anybody rather thanAer*.'" 
she exclaimed, impetuously. "Oh, don't compare 
my poor girl to that dreadful Mrs. Damer ! Excuse 
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me, Mr. Luttrel, pray, excuse me : but if you knew 
all I have suffered from Mrs. Damer ; if you knew, 
which I dare say you do not, her unjust aspersions, 
her insolent contempt — you might blame, perhaps, 
but you would not wonder at my warmth. But I 
know I have no right to speak rudely before you of 
your relations, or, indeed, to trouble you at all with 
my complaints ; only — " and here she smiled very 
sweetly, while her fine eyes glistened through tears, 
— " you must not tell me that my child bears any 
resemblance to Mrs. Damer, for the idea is intoler- 
able to me." 

Luttrel earnestly assured her that he would say 
nothing intentionally to wound her feelings. " But 
this I must add," said he, " in vindication of my 
unlucky comparison, that of all the ladies of our 
family, Mrs. Damer has ever been reckoned the 
handsomest." 

"There, mama!" exclaimed Selby, her counte- 
nance lighting up with arch yet bashful pleasure ; 
" won't you believe in the likeness now?" 

Mrs. Carew looked in her daughter's beautiful 
face with maternal pride and fondness, and laying 
her hand on her shoulder^ observed, " You don't 
know what you say, my own Selby : you know 
nothing of that old lady, nor ever will, I trust ! " 
and Hartley, as he sat contemplating his two fair 
kinswomen, thought he had never seen so interest- 
ing a group, and hardly knew which to admire 
most^ the mother or the daughter. 
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It was with difficulty, and not before an hour had 
flown, that he could persuade himself to take leave. 
After the very broad hints he had received, it may 
be easily supposed that he did not again recur to 
the subject of relationship ; and, this topic excepted, 
Mrs. Carew conversed on every other so agreeably, 
with so much intelligence and vivacity, while her 
daughter, if she did not enter largely into the con- 
versation, looked and smiled so eloquently, that 
Hartley had never made a morning visit so entirely 
to bis mind. 

At length he thought himself obliged to depart ; 
but arose with a reluctance so perceptible, that Mrs. 
Carew, flattered by his evident gratification in her 
society, and scarcely less pleased, on her part, with the 
manners of her visitor, said, as she offered him her 
hand — " If the commencement of our acquaintance, 
Mr. Luttrel, has not quite frightened you from con- 
tinuing it, I hope this will not b^ your last walk to 
Fairley. We have no amusement to offer you, no 
society but ourselves; but whenever you are in- 
clined to see more of the beauties of the neighbour- 
hood, you may always command a resting-place in 
our poor cottage — though," smiling expressively, 
" you are a Luttrel." 

Her guest, had he been perfectly sincere, might 
have told her that the one " beauty" he had already 
discovered in that vicinity was quite enough to entice 
him thither again ; but he replied only to the latter 
portion of her speech. 
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'< Since you express such a horror of our relation- 
ship," said he, pressing the hand she held out to 
him^ ^' I shall be tempted, strange as the idea would 
otherwise be, to wish myself un-cousined." 

A few more agreeable things were said^ which it 
is not necessary to repeat here; suffice it^ that 
Luttrel departed from Quin's Folly. Oh, name of 
ominous import! but^ like many an omen^ disre- 
garded until too late. Enraptured with his good 
fortune in having discovered two such relations — and 
discovered them, as he vauntingly reflected, not in 
that blind and stupid fashion in which a man will say 
that he has discovered a post, by running his head 
against it, but solely through the exertion of his own 
determined will, unassisted by aught but his native 
ingenuity and the prohibitory messages from Hor- 
ton — he moved with a more exalted carriage, and 
walked up Fairley Hill with firmer tread ; as, amongst 
other somewhat intoxicating ideas, he congratulated 
himself on the moral triumph he had that morning 
achieved. 

It followed, as a matter of course, that the young 
cornet should seek by all means to improve an 
acquaintance so agreeable in itself, and having its 
commencement in motives so praiseworthy. In the 
exuberance of his spirits and his strong desire to 
plague his grandmother, he at first proposed trans- 
mitting to her and the rest of the sages sitting in 
conclave at Horton Hall a full, true, and particular 
account of his excursion to Fairley ; for, he inter- 
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nally argued, how was he to gain honour in dis- 
obeying them, and showing his superiority to family 
prejudice, if they were still to rest ignorant of his 
noble audacity ? But, on the other hand, when he 
reflected on the sensation this intelligence was likely 
to excite among his friends, and the remonstrance 
and reproof he should be subject to in return for 
such communication, he judged it better to defer 
the confession till after his departure from Eng- 
land. That period could not be very distant : unex- 
pected delays had occurred in the disposition of the 
troops, but now it was confidently believed that, ere 
many weeks were over, their regiment would receive 
its final orders. Then would he write, but not till 
then. 

As long as he remained in the vicinity of the 
Carews, his motions would be jealously regarded by 
the good but meddling people at Horton ; he even 
believed them capable, under the incitement of 
Mrs. Damer, of despatching an accredited spy, 
in the person of Mr. Pickering, to look after 
his old pupil, and report the situation of aflairs — 
a measure, in Hartley's eyes, most ardently to be 
deprecated. 

But when the English shores were fairly left be- 
hind him, they could be under no further apprehen- 
sions for his safety, considered in an amatory sense ; 
and he might then not only indulge his inclination 
to ridicule their interference, but also, by a sober 
and sincere description of the Carews, bring them to 
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a more rational judgment touching their fair kins- 
wonien. Upon his grandmother, indeed, he could 
not hope to make much impression. Without par- 
ticipating in the somewhat illiberal warmth of Ro- 
milly's animosity against old women, Hartley had a 
great notion that ancient ladies of sixty-five, or 
thereabouts, were not to be easily enlightened, even 
by the plainest sense or most irrefragable argument. 
All he could in her case engage for was to put her 
to silence, and thus afford fair play to his efforts for 
converting the rest of the family group ; which he 
believed to be much more open to conviction. 

In the same spirit of secresy, though here origi- 
nating in a different cause, Hartley breathed not a 
syllable, even to his most intimate associate, Mr. 
Bingham, of the subject which began soon to lie 
nearest of any other to his heart. He had always 
affected solitude in his rides or rambles, so that his 
frequent walks to Fairley remained unnoticed ; and 
the absence of Romilly afforded him further facility 
for keeping his movements concealed. The better 
he became acquainted with his interesting cousins, 
the less could he endure the thought of exposing 
them to the notice of his brother oflScers. There 
was a purity in their turn of mind and conversation, 
which won incalculably upon his esteem, and com- 
pleted the interest which their personal charms had 
first inspired ; and this, he thought, must suffer — at 
least as far as the daughter was concerned — from 
the pursuit and adulation, the hollow attentions, or 
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— what might be still worse for her — the serious 
admiration of the men he was in the habit of mixing 
with. He liked his brother officers very well, as 
the companions of an hour ; but, excepting the sen- 
sible Bingham and the sincere though hair-brained 
Bomilly, there was not one he could endure to 
think of as upon visiting terms at Quin's Folly : 
and he felt no inclination to take off the interdict 
even in their favour. 

If there was one quality that Luttrel regarded 
more jealously than all the rest in his beau ideal of 
a woman, perfect as far as mortality can be, it was 
that which is, I grieve to say, so rare amongst the 
young and beautiful — unworldliness and freshness of 
heart. Among the less favoured of God's creatures — 
those whose unattractive youth brings them quietly 
along the safer path of mediocrity — such instances 
may be found ; but, being found, are little remarked 
or valued, except by the immediate circle with 
whom they pass their days. It is amongst the 
pretty and graceful that we look the most eagerly 
for qualities so seemingly in accordance vrith a clear 
skin and a perfect profile ; and yet, in many cases, — 
I say not in all, for that would be to slander Hea« 
ven's loveliest endowments, — but in far too many 
instances, how often do we find that the faces most 
nearly approaching the angelic, are the most closely 
allied to all that is mean in sentiment and grovelling 
in taste. 

Luttrel, though young in the ways of society, 
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possessed a delicacy of mind approaching the very 
bounds of fastidiousness ; added to which, was a 
keen perception of character, that supplied the 
place of experience ; and it wanted not the satirical 
hints of his apparently better-informed companions, 
to enlighten him as to the aim and intent of many a 
piece of coquetry which he saw played off by the 
fair Julias and Anna Marias elsewhere alluded to — 
little trickeries which they (poor girls !) believed, all 
the while, to be so nicely veiled and so irresistibly 
charming. Many a small instance of artifice, of 
petty rivalry and peevishness of temper, vanity 
intense, and a craving for admiration, which is the 
root of so much self-degradation, had come under 
his acute remark : the instances, perhaps, not in 
themselves important, but many in number, and 
tending to wear away that transcendental notion of 
female excellence which he had imbibed in the 
society of his mother, and a passionate study of the 
beautiful creations of poetry and romance. The 
fear of ridicule, if he disclosed these feelings too 
openly, joined to a strong suspicion that his hearers 
might be unable to appreciate them, kept him, in 
general, from enlarging on this topic ; but well 
could Hartley remember what had passed between 
himself and young Romilly, as they returned to- 
gether one evening from a pic-nic : how he had 
indulged himself in a virtuous tirade, which went 
something after this fashion — " Did you see that 
handsome, sensible creature, who seems so capable 
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of better things, flirting, to the very verge of im- 
propriety, with that odious fool and puppy. So-and- 
so ?" — and the answer of his absent friend rang still 
in his ears, expressing, in the most florid language, 
an undoubting conviction '' that that angel in the 
poke would never have done so." On that occasion, 
Hartley, annoyed by this recurrence to a threadbare 
subject, had peevishly pooh-poohed the remark; 
and — it might be, not without a something of per- 
sonal pique, to sour his opinion of the sex — had 
grossly, as he now thought, grossly and vulgarly 
asserted, that he believed them to be " all alike — 
all equally frivolous and artificial." 

Poor Romilly ! Now Luttrel could do him jus- 
tice : his generous instinct, his instant perception of 
the good as well as the beautiful, had not erred. 
He himself would now, with as little hesitation, 
have staked his existence on the simplicity of Selby 
Carew, and her entire freedom from those female 
imperfections which were so repugnant to his pure 
taste. But while he assured himself that a mind 
so well stored, a heart so amiable, and a tongue 
so sincere, might safely be trusted even in dan- 
gerous society, yet, in truth, he was well content 
that for the present she should live exempt from all 
temptation— very well content to keep her all to 
himself, with only the addition of that agreeable 
mother with her spirited conversation and polished 
manners to give additional zest and variety to his 
visits at Quin's Folly: visits that, to say truth. 
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grew more deligbtfal to him every time he made 
them. 

Indeed, to a young man in Hartley's condition, 
who bad not yet, with all his boasted manliness, quite 
shaken off the feelings common to boyhood and a 
home education, an intercourse like this, which had 
all the familiarity of family affection joined to the 
novelty of a first acquaintance, was likely to be 
peculiarly pleasant. To find himself at once placed 
on the footing of an old friend, without having had 
to pass through the icy ordeal of a formal intro- 
duction and the commonplace interchange of un- 
interesting courtesies, would, in itself, have ensured 
his prosecuting the intimacy ; even though his new 
friends had been less engaging than they really 
were. And then the mystery he fancied himself in 
a measure bound to preserve — the romance of the 
whole affair, the sequestered nook in which his trea- 
sure lay concealed, and all the graceful associations 
of rural scenery which surrounded her ; these things 
endeared the adventure to his fancy more than he 
was aware of. Even the weather seemed to favour 
his visits to Fairley, for a whole month ; and much 
may be done in a month : it never rained but 
when it ought. Farmers, haymakers, and pleasure 
hunters were all in good humour, and not so much 
as a grumble heard among the gardeners. The sun 
was bright as June suns should be ; yet the earth 
remained unparched, for soft showers came down at 
intervals, not heavy enough to spoil the hay, merely 
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safficient to refresh the verdure, and prevent Miss 
Carew's shoes from getting dusty when she rambled 
through the valley with Comet Lattrel. 

The Carews themselves, after the first meeting 
was over, were in nowise backward at performing 
their most important part in this promising ac- 
quaintance. Selby^ with all the romance of sixteen, 
regarded her handsome cousin as the very model of 
a hero; while her mother — ^independently of the 
satisfaction she received from the company of a 
gentlemanlike, intelligent young man, who, like the 
summer showers aforesaid, came to break so plea- 
santly the monotony of their solitary life — ^had other 
and less acknowledged reasons for making his 
society peculiarly welcome to her. 

She had felt, from the very first moment of his 
addressing her, a sensation of triumph, in beholding 
herself the object of attention to the heir of that 
proud family which had invariably treated her with 
neglect ; and, as she imagined, with downright con- 
tumely. Had the whole generation of Luttrels 
come trooping down Fairley Hill to court her 
acquaintance, it would not have given her such 
perfect satisfaction, such keen enjoyment, as this 
solitary but most remarkable instance of civility in 
their future representative. Though disdaining to 
make any inquiries on the subject (for after her first 
indignant outburst, she avoided all mention of her 
husband's relations), she more than suspected the 
young officer to be acting towards her without 
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the knowledge, mach less the concurrence, of his 
friends ; and the idea of the vexation it woald cause 
at Horton, when they came to hear of the strange 
step he had taken, was delightful to her. In this 
particular she had greatly the advantage of her 
daughter. While Selby's pleasure in the society 
of her newly-found cousin referred solely to the 
present moment, or, at most, glanced forward but 
to the day that was to bring him to her side again, 
her mother's mental vision embraced all periods. 
She had a long look backward on the mortifications 
of past years ; and a hope, that brightened at each 
meeting more and more, of triumph and retaliation 
for the future. 

Often, while Hartley was reading aloud to them, 
or wandering with Selby amongst the sequestered 
environs of their dwelling, would Mrs. Carew sit 
surveying them, or listening to the soft accents or 
the gay laugh that met her ear when they were 
hidden from her sight. And then did she image to 
herself the fright and horror which would seize his 
anxious family could they but look in upon the 
Fairley trio and see what was going forward : until 
then, she had been the one to suffer mortification 
and contempt, now it would be their turn ; and her 
cheeks would glow, and her eyes light up, at the 
very thought. 

Mrs. Carew was originally endowed with a gene- 
rous heart and a strong understanding : she was 
capable of forming, on most points, the noblest sen- 
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timents, and of actiug up to them with a high and 
steady impulse. One might have lived for years 
with the handsome widow without being aware that 
her passions on any point were particularly strong ; 
for she was not one to waste the nobler energies of 
her soul on trifles. She bore, therefore, the casual 
annoyances and trials of life, such as sour the temper 
of ordinary women, with cheerfulness or placidity. 
She had encountered the privations incident to her 
marriage, and her subsequent widowhood, with 
praiseworthy fortitude ; and in the education of her 
daughter had displayed all the tenderness of the 
fondest parent, united to a soundness of judgment, 
which is an ingredient in the matronly character far 
more difficult to be met with amongst the " Mothers 
of England." I name them particularly, not by any 
means intending an illiberal sneer at my own coun- 
trywomen, but simply because they are the only 
foolish mothers with whom I have any acquaintance. 

But while Charlotte Carew moved along her path 
of life, displaying so much that was creditable and 
good, she possessed passions which were capable not 
only of corrupting her own better nature, but of 
becoming dangerous to those over whom she ex- 
ercised influence: they were not often awakened, 
but when they were, they started up in all their 
strength, and governed her every thought and 
action. 

Amongst these deeply-seated feelings, and, per- 
haps, the chiefest of them all, was her unbounded 
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enmity to the Luttrels; and for the sake of gra- 
tifying that hatred, she shewed herself capable of 
endangering the happiness of the creature most dear 
to her on earth. Feeling convinced that nothing 
would wound the family so deeply as that their son 
should become irrevocably attached to a daughter of 
hers, she encouraged Hartley's incipient passion, 
and watched its progress with the utmost satis- 
faction; blind, as it would seem, to what was passing 
in the heart of her own child all the while. Yet 
how was it possible she could be really blind to the 
truth? She who knew every feeling and look of 
Selby's, how could she, even to herself, pretend 
ignorance of the fact that her daughter's affections 
were becoming fixed on their fascinating visitor? 
For my own part, having no portion of that charity 
which consists in excusing the wrong-headed on 
grounds which I suspect to be false, I firmly believe 
that the widow Carew was perfectly awake to all 
the circumstances of the case : that she perceived 
every symptom of the malady ; traced to its real 
source every emotion of that young and ingenuous 
heart : and yet (so inconsistent as well as wicked is 
human nature, when given over to the indulgence of 
its passions) she persisted in encouraging this dan- 
gerous connection. 

Day after day she saw him coming, nay, she bade 
him come : she helped him to find excuses for his 
visits, till laying aside the very semblance of cere- 
mony, he came without any excuse at all. To 
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Selbj, none had ever been wanting: the only oc- 
casion which in her sight demanded apology was 
when, by some rare chance, he stayed away. Yet 
let it not be supposed that there was, on her part, 
anything partaking of forwardness, or less than 
maiden modesty : she talked and thought of Luttrel 
only as her cousin, long after he had in truth 
become her lover. O, fair yet false deceit ! 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THU65 for a certain period, this pleasant state of 
things endured : the future disregarded — at least by 
the young people — ^the present all in all to them ; 
when at head-quarters there arose a rumour of the 

being ordered, ere long, on foreign service. 

This long-desired news diffused, of course5 much 
joy and animation throughout the regiment : every 
eye was brighter, every tongue in motion ; but by 
Cornet Luttrel it was heard with feelings of a 
mixed character. To a certain extent, he could not 
fail to share in the general satisfaction ; for many an 
old day-dream, indulged in long before his ac- 
quaintance with Quin's Folly, rose up to cheer him : 
the desire of filling honourably some part in the 
history of that eventful period, answering the ex- 
pectations he knew his friends had formed of him, 
and proving himself worthy of the affection of her 
whose sweet face had first taught him how to love. 
Yet he could not anticipate leaving England, 
and with it all that had lately rendered his life so 
bright and happy, without some sore misgivings; 
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and besides, though he had had every reason to 
anticipate a change in his position, yet now the 
prospect of its immediate occurrence came like a 
shock, rousing him at once from idle enjoyment, 
and forcing him to think and act. 

He had never, in express terms, declared his love 
for Miss Carew, much less required any declaration 
from her ; for, simple and undisguised as she was in 
manner and speech, he knew, as well as if she had 
uttered the words, that her heart was all his own. 
But now it behoved him to be more explicit : 
honour, as well as inclination, demanded that they 
should come to a mutual understanding. For Lut- 
trel, though rash and self-opinionated, was not one 
of those who could amuse the tedium of country 
quarters by flirting with a pretty girl, and then, 
salving over his conscience (if such a word may in 
such a case be used) with the plea that vows were 
yet unspoken, leave her to pine away in despon- 
dency and consumption : such an idea as that never 
entered his head. But there was another which did ; 
nor, it may be concluded, was it by any means the 
first time that it had found entrance there, even as 
he had wandered home, after some of the very 
sweetest evenings spent at Quin's Folly, — only then 
it had been quickly chased away by pleasanter 
reflections : — " How very pretty Selby had looked 
that day ! " or, " how agreeably her mother had 
conversed !" or, perhaps, his eye for the picturesque 
would be struck by the light of some distant cot- 
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tage^ or the nightingale would sing him a song. 
Bat now matters were come to such a pass, that 
nothing which either mother or daughter, bird or 
beauty, could do, sufficed to set his heart at ease. 

It came upon him in all its broadest certainty 
and most unmitigated disagreeableness, that his 
friends would not fail to set themselves determi- 
nately against his forming an alliance with Mrs. 
Carew's daughter. If it was reckoned a degra- 
dation for their cousin John, a distant relation of 
theirs and belonging only to an inferior branch of 
the family, to choose as he had done ; how would 
they all, and his parents especially, receive the 
information of thein son and kinsman — the hope of 
the house, the heir to the broad lands of Horton — 
having pledged himself, one day to marry the 
actual offspring of that (in their minds) ill-starred 
union ? Yet so it must be. Such was the end to 
which his independent spirit, and resolution to have 
his own way, most certainly tended ; and he could 
only quiet his perturbed mind by reflecting that 
that strong word "declaration" had, for the present, 
no business at all in his thoughts. To announce to 
his family the important step he was on the point of 
taking, was the very last thing to be thought of: 
the engagement must be kept profoundly secret, 
till the time — not, he trusted, very distant — when, 
having won honour and rank in his profession, he 
should feel himself entitled to speak out boldly and 
without reserve. Much regret, disappointment, 
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and censure he must expect, under even the most 
favourable circumstances; but he must seize the 
first moment of his return, when their hearts would 
be open to every gentler influence, — moments in 
which even the prejudices of years might be sur- 
mounted — to make the startling disclosure, and 
Selby's exquisite loveliness must effect the rest: 
" even his grandmother would relent at the sight of 
Selby." And so, solacing himself with the glowing 
picture of domestic bliss which his sanguine fancy 
had conjured up. Hartley Luttrel once more set 
forth on his accustomed walk to Quin*s Folly. 

It was a day of singular beauty, the atmosphere 
soft and hazy, the mists about the hills dispersing 
slowly, and all things giving promise of a glorious 
afternoon. The young people had planned for that 
day a longer expedition than usual. Mrs. Carew's 
father weak state of health had kept them in 
general from doing more than stroll about the 
Talley ; but as she gradually gained strength, Selby 
had cftst tnany a wistful look towards the hills. 

" One may as Well be in the Happy Valley at 
once,'' said she, ^^ if we are never to move half a mile 
from our house.'* 

" Upon my word," replied her mother, " we seem 
to have had but poor encouragement to try our 
wings; for the only time we have been far from 
home, we went to Winthrop fair: and do you 
know, Mr. Luttrel, we were in some danger of 
being tossed by a bull?" 
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"Were you, ma'am?" said the cornet, and turning 
rather abruptly from the widow, he began, in con- 
cert with the younger lady, to lay out a plan 
of this day's proceedings ; sketching all with the 
happy presumption of youth, which sees in one day 
of pleasure but the sweet forerunner of many 
more. 

As we have seen, however, things had occurred 
at head - quarters which effectually banished this 
grand expedition from LuttreFs recollection, while 
Selby, having dreamt of it through half the night, 
was ready to think of nothing else the next morn- 
ing ; and now she sat by the cottage window, pre- 
tending to work, but in fact watching anxiously 
for the approach of her cousin. 

"If he doesn't come soon," said she, breaking 
a silence of rather unusual duration, " we shall not 
have time for half we wanted to do : I never knew 
him so much after his time before." 

" JVIiat he?" said her mother. "Who do you 
mean by 'he.' Always mention people's names, 
my love." 

"Dear mama!" replied Selby, "who can I be 
meaning ? Is there any he but one, who comes near 
us here ? — except the old man that brings the vege- 
tables, and Thomas, and the cow-boy ; and which of 
them, do you think, I should be waiting for to take 
a walk with us ? " and she looked archly over her 
shoulder at her mother as she spoke. 

An unwonted feeling, a something of alarm, per- 
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baps also of remorse, seemed to cross Mrs. Carew, 
for she answered, rather seriously : 

" Selby, my child, I am afraid you walk about 
rather too m uch with this cousin of ours." 

" What, mama, with Hartley ? Oh ! dear no : 
I should go twice as far, if it were not for leaving 
you alone. It is very odd, but I never do feel 
tired here. I am sure this air must be doing you 
a great deal of good, for it gives me such spirits, 
and makes me feel so strong : it is soft and buoyant 
at the same time." 

" So you used to say of the Downs near Bath, my 
dear." 

"Yes," said Selby, quickly, "but I shall never 
say so again. Oh, I am sure, there can be no com- 
parison between the places. Do you remember, 
mama, the last time we walked on Landsdowne 
with that tiresome Mr. Ross, and once before with 
old Captain Sutherland ? Oh ! how tired I was : 
I thought I should never have got home again. 
And yet yesterday, I do believe I must have walked 
at least five miles after dinner, and you saw your- 
self how little I was fatigued when we came in ; 
for, you know, we talked and laughed all tea-time, 
and talking sometimes tires one more than anything ; 
and after all, instead of wishing to go to bed, I 
could have walked half-way home with Hartley: 
I am sure I could. Oh, there 's no doubt of this 
air being better than any you have tried yet; and 
I shall never like that old Dr. Brown again, for 
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wishing to keep us at Bath. Only think if you had 
really taken his advice!" 

Mrs. Carew looked almost as if she wished she 
had: whether she felt any growing uneasiness at 
the turn affairs were taking at Quin*s Folly, or 
that the unusual delay in Hartley's appearance as- 
sumed somewhat the semblance of defection, gave 
her a sudden qualm, certain it is she looked un- 
comfortable ; while her daughter, still relying on his 
ultimate arrival, kept expatiating on the excursion 
before them. 

" We mean to go up HinchcliflTe Hill to-day, 
mama." 

*' Selby ! you don't suppose I can get up that 
steep place. Why, it 's a perfect precipice." 

"No, of course not; we are to leave you by 
the way : we are to take the camp-seat, and there 's 
a beautiful shady spot about half-way up, where we 
mean to establish you : Hartley is sure it will j nst 
suit you. Then you must take a book^ and when 
you are tired of that, you must have your netting : 
you know, mama, you promised Hartley to net him 
a purse ; and if you begin it to-day, he is always to 
think of Hinchcliffe when he looks at it. Hartley 
has a very odd idea about purses ; he says there 
should always be some sentimental feeling con- 
nected with them, to prevent the avaricious thoughts 
that might otherwise hang in the meshes, of the 
netting. I am sure," speaking gently, " he need 
not be afraid of any bad thoughts. And then, 
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when we have done running about, we are to 
return to you, and tell you all the wonderful things 
we have seen on the other side of the hill ; for we 
have lived so long in this one little nook, that I 
begin to think the inhabitants beyond (Hartley 
calls them the Transalpine people) must be some- 
thing curious, and I shall not be easy till I know 
whether their heads grow as ours do, or under 
their shoulders. Oh, and we are to take some 
sandwiches with us, which you are to have charge 
of while we make our observations. And now 
I shall go a little way down the lane and look 
for Hartley, for I think it *s very likely he *11 
come to-day by the short cut through the farm- 
yard." 

She ran lightly off, and Mrs. Carew sat musing, 
with a face still uneasy in its expression. *' She is 
such a mere child,'* thought she to herself, ^' and is 
BO light-hearted : it is that which constitutes at once 
her greatest charm and strongest safeguard. There 
can be no danger of any serious impression, even if 
he" — she was going to say — "even if this young 
man should, after all, be seeking only a temporary 
amusement in his visits here." But there was 
something in the very whisper of such an idea so 
painful to her maternal feelings, and so humiliating 
to her pride, that she tried to banish it from her, as 
she had dften before succeeded in doing. Still, 
with a brow less smooth than usual, and a con- 
science not wholly at ease, she listened for the 
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pleasant Toices, the light and happy laughter, which 
was sure to announce the approach of the young 
people. 

But what can be the matter? They come, it 
18 true, in a little while ; bnt with slow steps, that 
linger on the threshold, and voices subdued and 
serious : or rather there is but one voice to be heard, 
and that is Hartley's, speaking in measured^ though 
tender accents. For a little while they stopped at 
the cottage door, and then, as Mrs. Carewrose to 
join them, she saw Selby hastily pass that of the 
little sitting-room, and heard her run up stairs, and 
shut, and even — as her mother fancied — lock her 
chamber-door as she entered it. Luttrel came 
in, and, in his troubled countenance, Mrs. Carew 
guessed the substance of his communication to her 
daughter before he had time to repeat it ; and she 
trembled. 

The reflections that had just forced themselves 
opon her with more pertinacity than usual, now 
burst upon her more vividly than even She guessed 
too surely that Selby, taken as she was by surprise, 
had not even attempted to hide the nature of her 
feelings, but had flown into solitude to indulge, 
rather than conceal them. If Luttrel's ideas of 
honour in affairs of this nature, should tally with 
those of men of fortune and fashion in general : if 
he should leave them without a word of serious 
import being spoken ; what, then, became of her 
daughter's peace of mind, and where would be the 
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triumph she had herself anticipated — the supreme 
triumph of seeing one of the haughty Luttrels at the 
feet of her daughter ? 

But from this state of alarm she was soon re- 
lieved — sooner, very much sooner, than she deserved. 
For Luttrel's heart was full, and having no inten- 
tion of acting clandestinely, and believing himself as 
certain of the mother's goodwill as of the daughter's 
warm affections, he entered at once on the subject 
so interesting to them all, and enlarged with honest 
and ardent sincerity on his love for Selby, and the 
impossibility of leaving Devonshire without having 
her solemn promise to be his whenever he returned 
to England. 

" He was well aware," he said, ** what a sacrifice 
of early prejudices and old animosities he was re- 
quiring from the relations on both sides ; but he 
felt assured he was loved too well by his own 
friends to find them unreasonable ; and if she — if 
Selby — could bring themselves to enter a family 
who had hitherto neglected them : if the one could 
make up her mind to receive a son, the other a 
lover, in the person of one of those hated Lut- 
trels " 

By this time, Mrs. Carew was herself again ; 
could breathe, and look and think with her accus- 
tomed quickness and decision, and she here inter- 
rupted him : — " Mr. Luttrel, I will be plain with 
you ; indeed, the open and honourable way in which 
you are acting, deserves equal truth and frankness 
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from me. I have the highest esteem and regard for 
you ; if I had not seen reason to think very well of 
you, I would never have permitted your visits here.** 
And, to do the widow Carew justice, we believe 
that in this she spoke the truth. " I have no 
scruple in saying, that, beyond all the men I have 
ever seen, you appear to me best calculated, by 
disposition and personal endowments, to secure the 
happiness of my daughter." 

Luttrel's eyes brightened, and, laying his hand on 
Mrs. Carew's, he exclaimed, " Then, surely, my 
dear madam, you will not let this old, this obsolete 
antipathy, which is more worthy a feudal age than 
the good sense of modern times^ interfere to make 
us all miserable." 

Mrs. Carew gently shook her head. " Hartley," 
said she, " were you, in present circumstances, to 
fulfil the contract you are proposing, I should not 
have a moment's hesitation in allowing it to take 
place. Your family have shewn themselves— to say 
the least of their conduct — so regardless of me, so 
reckless of my feelings, that I candidly own I should 
not have a scruple on their account. I consider 
myself exonerated from all thought of any one but 
yourself, bearing the name of Luttrel, and should 
consult only Selby's welfare in seeking to unite her 
to a man of worth and accomplishments. When I 
tell you. Hartley, that I am averse to sanctioning a 
solemn engagement between you, it is not the pre- 
judices of your relations I am consulting, but simply 
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the good of my child. You are about to leave this 
country for an uncertain period " 

^' It is next to impossible that we should be gone 
more than three years: I assure you, it is the general 
opinion." 

" Well, my dear Hartley, and even if it were so ? 
Believe me, Mr. Luttrel, much may occur in three 
years to blight the prospects of a fond confiding 
girl like Selby ; who would think herself religiously 
bound to stand by her word, whatever change time 
and variety of scene might effect on her lover." 

" Oh ! if / am to be doubted," interrupted 
Hartley, warmly : " if my constancy is to be thus 
suspected " 

" My dear Hartley," said Mrs. Carew, with one 
of those captivating smiles which had first taken by 
storm so large a portion of Luttrel's heart, that it 
was hard to tell how much of it was left for her 
daughter, " don't fancy me cross or capricious : 
indeed, I am neither the one nor the other ; but — 
iiay, you must not be angry — but the hearts of 
young men are strange things : wayward and fickle 
the best of them — yes, Hartley, the very best." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Carew, can it be you who are talking 
in this commonplace way ? Excuse me : it is un- 
worthy your taste, if not of your discernment." 

" Hartley, I am not doubting your sincerity at 
the present moment. I am confident you believe 
implicitly in your own good intentions : you really 
imagine yourself a model of stability, and think it 
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impossible yoa should ever be false to your first 
love. Bat you little estimate the power of absence, 
and a total change of scene and society. Your time 
will not be wholly spent on the tented field ; and, in 
the course of three years, you will probably have 
seen many a girl even more attractive than Selby 
Carew/' 

" Never, never ! '* repeated Hartley, emphatically. 

" Well, then, if I must not say that, you will, at 
least, come in contact with many a great deal more 
artful and alluring." 

"Mrs. Carew, you are now assuming me to be 
either a child or an idiot." 

" By no means ! I am supposing you to be only 
what you are, a young man of high spirit and 
enthusiasm for all that is lovely and worthy of 
being honoured ; but that deep sense of the beauti- 
ful which so soon attracted you in Selby, will but 
serve to render you as susceptible to the merits of 
other women." 

Luttrel. was going yery determinately to argue 
the point, and ask if it were only the cold-hearted 
and stupid of mankind who were to be accounted 
capable of fidelity; but Mrs. Carew continued 
speaking, — 

" And here I own the idea of your family does 
influence me," — she said it with the stern look and 
rigid demeanour, which was sure to overspread her 
face and form when there occurred any allusion to 
her late husband's relations. '' Did you come of 
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any other race, I might be induced to risk the hap- 
piness of both you and Selby by acceding to what 
you propose ; but — excuse the seeming coarseness 
of the expression — I could not survive the thought 
of my daughter being jilted by a Luttrel." 

She threw herself back in her chair as she said 
this, her fine features flushing violently ; and Hart- 
ley, starting up, strode to the little casement, and 
stood there in silent and swelling indignation. But 
in a few moments Mrs. Carew recovered herself, and 
went on in her accustomed tone of kindness and 
courtesy. 

" Remember, my dear Hartley," said she, " that 
nothing is farther from my mind than to accuse you 
of being capable of acting dishonourably. You 
would never lose sight of your engagement, but 
would abide by it, I have not a doubt, to the very 
letter, whatever pain it might really occasion you ; 
but you know already enough of your cousin to be 
quite certain that the slightest coldness on your 
side would be the signal for her immediately re- 
signing all claim to you. She has far too mueh 
delicacy to press the fulfilment of a contract made 
in a moment of evanescent affection : but your al- 
tered sentiments. Hartley, might not enable her to 
forget you; and then ask yourself candidly what 
would be my feelings — my self-accusation — when I 
saw that darling of my existence pining away her 
youth and beauty, and losing her health, and per- 
haps her very life^ for the sake of one who had 
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slighted her, and that one too— a Luttrel!" And 
here again, as if involuntarily, burst forth that all- 
engrossing enmity which had sunk so deeply into 
the heart of cousin John's widow. 

Luttrel, more offended than ever, turned coldly 
round, and replied, with forced composure, " It is 
quite enough, ma'am : if such is your opinion of me, 
and your hatred of my family, you are quite justified 
in refusing to trust your daughter's happiness in my 
keeping. But allo*w me to say^ there is one thing 
that strikes me as rather strange in your idea of 
love : you seem to think it a passion to be restrained 
or fostered only by the frail existence of oaths and 
promises. If Selby feels at all as I do, it will not 
be the conviction that, in the eye of the world, and 
according to the strict definition of the terra, she is 
free, which will serve to cool the ardour of her affec- 
tion, and teach her to forget the man who is thinking 
and dreaming of her in another land. Is that 
actually your notion of love, Mrs. Carew ?" and 
he half smiled, for the mention of Selby insensibly 
soothed him as he spoke. ^' Do you really think it 
is only human ties that can bind the inclinations or 
fetter the will?" 

" Not precisely that, Hartley ; but I do think that 
a scrupulously-minded girl, like Selby, would resist 
the addresses of other men all the more firmly, if 
she had bound herself by any sort of promise to the 
object of her first attachment. She would hold it 
as sacred a compact .as that which is pledged at the 

VOL, I. I 
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altar; and — to be frank with you — that is not my 
wish. I have confessed to you the feeling, strange 
and wrong as it may seem to you, which makes me 
apprehensive, before all things in the world, of 
Selby being — I will not say deserted, but, at least, 
slighted, by one of your name and lineage. I could 
not bear it, Mr. Luttrel : hate me for it, if you will ; 
but I could not endure such a degradation. I{, 
indeed, on your return to England, it should be 
found that both of you have remained faithful to 
your attachment, I should see your union with 
unmixed pleasure ; but. Hartley, except at the altar, 
Selby shall never, with my consent — and I am con- 
fident she would not do it unsanctioned by me — 
engage her faith to you." 

Luttrel listened in gloomy dissatisfaction. " This, 
then, is your final sentence," he said, after a few 
moments blank silence. 

Mrs. Carew gently replied, that it was ; but though 
it was natural for him to feel displeased at this avowal 
of her sentiments, she thought that, on reflection, he 
would be too right minded to blame her for doing 
what seemed to her best calculated for promoting 
he ultimate happiness of her daughter. " As I said 
before. Hartley, I would not oppose your wishes, 
if you were in a condition to fulfil the engage- 
ment you are so desirous of forming with my 
child ; but I cannot consent that, on the mere 
chance of your afiection subsisting as warmly as 
ever for an indefinite period, she should be com- 
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pelled^ from motives of honour, to decline every 
desirable alliance that might offer." 

^* Oh, Mrs. Carew ! And can you in that cool, 
heartless way, discuss the probability of what would 
make me so immeasurably wretched? In acting 
for your daughter's supposed welfare, have you no 
regard to the misery you are bringing on me?" 

Mrs. Carew was toucbed by his evident feeling, 
but would not recede from her resolution. 

" Hartley, I cannot help it," she replied ; " if I 
were disposed to play you false, I might pretend to 
enter into your views, and act after all in total 
imposition to them : but you have deserved better 
from me, and, in spite of seeming harsh and un- 
feeling, I must be open, and explain myself fully. 
Understand, then, it is not my wish that Selby should 
remain long unmarried. My health is very un- 
certain ; and in case of my death, there is nothing 
that would comfort me so much as to see her 
united to some one as good and as affectionate as 
yourself: even if he should not be gifted with the 
outward attractions which have, perhaps, made some 
impression on her young fancy." 

"And pray," said Luttrel, sarcastically, "when 
you have secured one of this awkward squad entirely 
to your mind— one of these respectable and stupid 
suitors — are you sure he will be quite as acceptable 
to Sdby as to you ? or is she to have no voice in a 
matter that vitally concerns her? I am much mis- 
taken if my sweet cousin is quite such a specimen of 

I 2 
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filial duty as to forget an old lover, or take a new 
one, at her mother's bidding." 

The disputants were getting angry, and growing 
sarcastic. Mrs. Carew calmly answered, that Selby 
was such a mere child, and had seen so little of the 
world, that her present sentiments could be no index 
to the future ; she deprecated the idea of her ex- 
ercising undue coercion in the management of her 
daughter; but while she attempted not to deny that 
the young creature's heart might possibly be touched 
with the merits of her cousin, seeing no one where- 
with to compare him, she utterly ridiculed the 
idea of such an impression being deep enough to 
withstand the effect of time, mild reasoning, gentle 
argument, and the absence of the first love — always 
supposing there had been no romantic interchange 
of vows. " Besides," continued the fair widow, 
somewhat maliciously, " I am not supposing myself 
unsupported in my endeavours to wean the dear 
girl from any little sentimental notions she may 
have formed. If, indeed, we were to settle down 
entirely in this secluded place, the case might be 
doubtful, but that is not at all my intention ; with 
the views I have confessed so candidly to you, I 
shall think it a sort of duty to introduce her early 
into society, and give her every facility in my power 
for forming a proper alliance : which, with her at- 
tractions, I cannot think will be difficult to effect." 

As she talked in this strain, her auditor grew pale 
with anger and mortification. 
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" You'll let him be old and ugly?" said he, with 
a satirical laugh ; '* the sacrifice will lose its whole 
merit if it be not complete." 

** No," said his tormentor, quietly ; " I don't intend 
my daughter's husband " — Luttrel shuddered at the 
word — " to be either one or the other. Selby is as 
little likely to submit to such a choice as I am to 
inflict it on her. But, my dear Hartley," — and 
she looked at him with a provoking smile, as 
he walked restlessly up and down the little par- 
lour, — " Fairley Vale, and the vicinity of the 

Dragoons, although I allow it abounds in natural 
and acquired advantages, is not the only place in 
England where we are to look for fine young 
men and agreeable companions, is it?" 

And so the conversation, for the present, ter- 
minated ; for Selby came down, looking pale and de- 
jected, but, in the eyes of her lover, more charming 
than ever, for such an undisguised and artless dis- 
play of feeling. Mrs. Carew, on the contrary, was 
vexed at the very little self-command her daughter 
displayed : yet as long as Hartley remained with 
them, there was no opportunity for lecturing her on 
the dignity due to her sex, or the propriety of playing 
the hypocrite ; and the slight rebuke she did find 
means to insinuate, caused the poor girl's tears to 
overflow so quickly that she was fain to give up 
every experiment of the sort. She began now to 
see more clearly than she had yet done, the extent 
of the mischief likely to accrue from the very ques- 
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tionable course she had been pursaing in encou- 
raging the visits of the young heir of Horton. 
Selby was much more seriously attached to her 
cousin than her mother had allowed herself to 
believe. 

The day passed miserably : it was the first day 
of unhappiness which the present inmates of QuinV 
Folly had experienced, under its rural roof of thatch 
and cobwebs. Luttrel bitterly reproached himself 
for having made his declaration to the mother rather 
than to the daughter : why had he not obtained from 
Selby that vow of eternal fidelity which Mrs. Carew 
thought of such importance, and which alone could 
soothe his tortured mind ? — why, in fact, deluded by 
an outward display of partiality, had he been senseless 
enough to confide in any mother in the world ? No 
doubt, the remark that Otway made so long ago 
about the hearts of fathers, was equally applicable to 
those of the female parent. " Stony, stony," all of 
them^ "and not to be moved!" Nor seemed there 
any chance at present of rectifying his error. Mrs. 
Carew was plainly resolved not to trust her Bel- 
videra out of her sight or hearing ; while Selby her- 
self, saddened and subdued, had lost at once the 
playful glee which in happier moments would have 
itidaced her to follow her cousin wherever he had 
chosen to lead the way. Oh, why had he not long 
itgo taken advantage of the hours they were suffered 
to wander together ? Though, on reflection, he 
could now perceive that, much as they had seemed at 
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liberty, Mrs. Carew had always been very near at 
hand. He could recall more than one occasion 
when their discourse having taken a turn more than 
commonly interesting, it had suddenly been dis- 
turbed by the elder lady making her appearance 
close at their elbow, when he had supposed her 
reading under some chequered shade, or pleasantly 
and profitably watching the bubbles as they floated 
down the mill-stream : but she, he found — excuse the 
pun, oh gentle reader ! — was not to be bubbled by 
him. Such interruptions he had been raw enough 
to suppose accidental ; now he fell into the contrary 
extreme of stern suspicion, concluding every move- 
ment of the widow's to have been premeditated. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, he could not 
comfort himself by taking a dislike to Mrs. Carew ; 
her manners were still so kind — her ways so 
pleasing ! She bore his fits of abstraction and 
occasional peevishness with such gentle and friendly 
indulgence, that it was out of his power to keep up 
the show of reserve with her. She seemed con- 
tented with having opened her mind to him in that 
cruel tete-i-tite^ and was mow only bent on miti- 
gating the pain she had inflicted : not that he could 
persuade her to swerve in the slightest degree from 
the resolution she had then expressed ; on that point 
she was inflexible — mild, but firm. 

Luttrel then attempted to open a secret corre*- 
spondence with Selby ; for he chose to consider 
himself quite absolved from paying any regard to 
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the opinions of her mother. He wrote, therefore, 
and contrived to get the missive conveyed to his 
beloved, before Mrs. Carew was up in the morning. 
But here he was most signally foiled ; for his letter 
was brought back to him unopened. 

" You stupid rascal !" said he, apostrophizing the 
man whom, for his general reputation for clever- 
ness, he had entrusted with this delicate mission — 
" you stupid fellow ! you must have given my letter 
to the wrong lady." 

" Wrong lady, sir ! What ! me^ sir — me give it 
to the wrong lady, sir ! Lord ! Mr. Luttrel — beg- 
ging your pardon, sir — you can know very little of 
Tom Hodges, if you think he is likely to mistake 
an old lady for a young one." 

And, true enough, long before Hodges had come 
to the end of his justification, it was fully con- 
firmed by a few lines which his master discovered 
in the envelope enclosing his rejected epistle, and 
which were in Selby's handwriting. Thus they 
ran : — 

" My dear Hartley, — Do not be angry with 
me for returning your letter : indeed, it goes to my 
heart to vex you ; and, besides, I should so like to 
know what you have written ; but, just as I was 
going to open it, it struck me that, by your convey- 
ing it to me in this secret way, you did not wish 
mama to know of it ; and she always trusts me so 
implicitly^ that I should be miserable if I deceived 
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her. I am quite sure that, on second thoughts, you 
will not think me wrong. Come to us as soon as 
you can, dear Hartley, and believe me your affec- 
tionate cousin, — S. C." 

And, on second thoughts, Hartley did think her 
right. Though carried away, in the first instance, 
by the impetuosity of his passion, his moral nature 
was yet sufiiciently unclouded to do justice to his 
cousin's candour and delicacy ; and he felt ashamed 
of the part he had played in tempting her to the 
meanness of a clandestine transaction — tempting 
into falsehood and deceit the young creature he 
professed to love beyond all selfish considerations. 
He repented, too, having sent this bootless letter by 
the hands of a third person : faithful as he believed 
this man to be, it was still, in some degree, placing 
Selby's reputation in the power of a servant. Alto- 
gether, Cornet Luttrel felt small — much smaller 
than he had ever felt before. Not all the lectures 
and reprovings of his honoured friends during the 
whole course of previous years — not even the chas- 
tenings of his grandmother — had ever inspired him 
with such feelings of true humility, as did these few 
lines, traced by the weak hand of a girl of sixteen. 
Such power has purity of heart over worldly-minded- 
ness, in whatever form it may appear ! 

But Luttrel, while he had virtue enough to ad- 
mire his young cousin's integrity, saw with alarm 
that it must heighten io no small degree the diffi- 
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culty of prosecuting the adventure in the way he 
had proposed to himself. If Selby's sense of honour 
and filial duty were strong enough to forbid her 
receiving a love-letter unknown to her mother, how 
could he expect to persuade her into a measure so 
much more important, — the entering into a solemn 
engagement, without Mrs. Carew's consent? 

While he yet mused on these things, growing 
each hour more anxious, impatient, and miserable, 
Hodges made his appearance with another letter, 
which he presented with an air of half-subdued 
triumph, evidently concluding the young lady to 
have already relented ; and Luttrel, spite of his 
previous remorse, snatched it from him with much 
the same expectation. But they were both in error. 

^ Her mother !" was the exclamation that escaped 
him, in a tone most expressive of disappointment. 

" Good gracious !" said Hodges, echoing his mas- 
ter's tone so exactly, th^t he was thereupon requested 
civilly to leave the room. 

Mrs. Carew*s letter was kind, even affectionate, 
in its language, but in its tenor little calculated to 
give him comfort. " She was so grieved to give hixn 
pain, or occasion any sort of disappointment to one 
she so greatly esteemed ; but, after what had passed 
between them the preceding day, she trusted he 
would see the propriety of discontinuing his visits to 
Fairley." Many conciliating things were added, 
expressions of undiminished regard, and regret for 
the loss of his society : still, that loss was to be held 
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inaayoidable. With all its honeyed words, it was 
sentenee of banishment without repeal : and in the 
tail of the handsomest compliment of all, there was 
a sting; for when she spoke of shortly leaving 
Fairley — which, being deprived of the pleasant 
visitor they had been accustomed to, would now 
lose much of its attraction — what did this mean^ but 
that she contemplated taking wing immediately, to 
look out for one of those eligible matches for her 
daughter which she had declared herself so anxious 
for, and resolved to obtain ? 

As Luttrel read the insulting scroll, for such he 
deemed it, his heart swelled with a sort of sullen 
jealousy against some person or persons unknown, 
and he could hardly bring himself to finish the 
letter; which disgusted him still more, by concluding 
with wishes for his health and future prosperity. 
His happiness, forsooth ! when the writer was doing 
all she could to make him miserable for life. 

Resolving to make yet one more effort, he started 
off again for Fairley : again he pursued that pic- 
turesque path we have elsewhere described ; but now 
more careless of its beauties than the first morning 
he had sought the abode of the Carews. Then he 
was blinded by presumption and a joyous sensation 
of defiance of ancient authority ; but now he could 
think only of the difficulties his own rashness had 
heaped around him. The valley, indeed, lay smil- 
ing before him ; but he heeded it not. He reached 
Quin's Folly, but no friendly form beckoned to him 
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from the threshold : no Selby sprang to meet him 
with bright anticipations of a day of unmixed plea- 
sure. The door was closed, and he had to wait 
some moments before he could obtain an answer to 
his inquiries. Then he was told the ladies were 
gone out on some excursion ; the maid could not 
say where, but supposed they meant to stay best 
part of the day, because they had gone away in a 
chaise, and taken Thomas with them. 

Luttrel turned away; for what availed further 
questioning ? " She is keeping no terms with me," 
said he sadly ; as, with the languor of disappoint- 
ment, he retraced his steps. 

The " she," however, implied the mother, not the 
daughter. On the actual state of Selby's affections 
he rested with confidence : for the present, at leasts 
for just the time being, he should live in her re- 
membrance as she would ever do in his ; but how 
long might such fidelity be reckoned on ? How 
could she be expected, young and ductile as she was 
in her mother's hands, to withstand the maternal 
arts and machinations which would soon be em- 
ployed to blot his image from her thoughts^ and 
introduce in its stead that respectable rival — that 
man of easy circumstances, strict morals, and few 
accomplishments — with which cousin John's widow 
had so heartlessly threatened him. 

It showed, by the way, a lingering impression of 
home prejudices, that whenever Luttrel saw, or 
fancied he saw» anything less amiable than usual in 
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Mrs. Carew, he was then sure to think of her as 
cousin John's widow — " the widow Carew," as Mrs. 
Darner loved to denominate her, with a sneer — and 
all this day he mentally called her by no other 
name. He seemed now, for the first time, fully 
awakened to the unbounded influence she exercised 
over her daughter; consequently, how completely 
she held the game in her own hands. 

But it was the nature of Hartley Luttrel to be 
incited, rather than cooled, by opposition. He 
believed himself more in love than ever ; refused, 
under some assumed pretext, to mix with any sort 
of society ; passed the day in feverish musings and 
fancies impossible to be realized ; and in the evening 
ordered his horse, and rode over again to Fairley. 
This time, the ladies were at home ; for Mrs. 
Carew, not expecting him to call again that day, had 
given no orders that he should be refused admit- 
tance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It was a stormy iaterview. In the presence of both 
the ladies, Hartley poured forth the vivacity of his 
feelings ; he expatiated upon his love, his unalterable 
love, openly, and with the most impassioned fervour ; 
addressing himself pointedly to the fair object her- 
self, as she sat pale and disordered, but most lovely 
still, by her mother's side : even the widow was 
borne down, or at least put to silence, by his im- 
petuous utterance ; as he renewed his entreaties for 
a fixed and solemn engagement, refusing to believe 
Mrs. Carew could be in earnest in denying her 
sanction to a measure so natural, so honourable, 
and in every view desirable. 

'' It could not be that she was serious : she was 
but trying the strength of his affection. But Selby, 
his first and only love ! she would not torture him 
so barbarously, and afiect to discredit the ardour of 
a passion which she must have read in his eyes 
from the first moment they had met." 

Thus he went on, growing more and more urgent ; 
yet Selby, though she afiected neither coldness nor 
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distrust, and though she willingly suffered him to 
hold one soft little hand in his, still sat with the other 
elosely locked 121 her mother's. Mrs. Carew, too, 
wept ; for she was not hard of heart, and we will 
charitably hope there was a little genuine remorse 
mixing with her pity, at the misery her unruly pas- 
sions had been so instrumental in promoting. Still, 
she showed no disposition to yield to his entreaties, 
and she gently blamed him for subjecting her 
daughter to such a trial ; for she had intentionally 
avoided broaching the subject with Selby, trusting to 
guard her from hearing or reading any formal decla- 
ration of love from her cousin. She sighed at the 
sad story, but still shook her head ; she pitied him 
much, and condescended to blame herself a little, 
on the score of imprudence; but still she ended 
with the same unmodified resolution : ^' her daughter 
must be left free to act and choose for herself, as 
time should afford her judgment and opportunity. 
In any case she should be loth to see her fettered 
while i3till so young ; but in that of a Luttrel, the 
thing was not to be thought of for a moment/' 
Even setting aside the powerful influence of time 
and change of society over himself, the prejudice of 
his family would naturally enough be all in favour 
of his forming a high connection; and when his 
engagement with Selby was made public — and she 
assured him nothing should induce her to keep 
it secret even for a day — they would doubtless 
be doing all they could to undermine his stability : 
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she well knew the effect of family influence. In 
vain he alleged his father's high principle, his 
mother's affection for him, and universal tender- 
ness of heart ; all that Mrs. Carew could be induced 
to admit was, that supposing him to return to 
England with a heart still true to its first attach- 
ment, and to find Selby still unmarried and dis- 
engaged, she (the widow) would no longer oppose 
his addressing himself to her daughter : but it was 
only under such circumstances, and at the foot of 
the altar, that she would ever consent to Selby 
pledging her faith and troth to a Luttrel. 

Mrs. Carew believed the young man to be deeply 
and seriously affected, but she was not prepared for 
the hasty rejoinder which followed this speech ; for 
he scarcely waited for its conclusion, before he 
exclaimed, ''If that is your final resolution, then 
give her to me at the altar, and let the oath which 
binds us to one another be that which death only 
can annul. Nothing, I solemnly aflBrm, shall 
induce roe to leave this country, unless I feel that 
Selby is mine beyond the power of man : or, what 
is in this case more to the purpose, the power of 
woman, to separate us. Do not suppose that, after 
what you said to me at our last interview, I will 
lose sight of her, till I can call her mine. Selby, 
my sweetest ! my beloved ! you will not refuse ? 
You will not break my heart by rejecting me ? 
You will be my own, my gentle wife ?" 

"Oh, Hartley! don't talk in that wild way," 
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cried Selby, shrinking from him towards her 
mother ; from whom she expected the most prompt 
and decided reprobation of such a proposal. 

She only feared, indeed, that the extreme indigna- 
tion of that mother, hitherto in the eyes of her child 
a pattern of perfect propriety, would induce her to 
break up the meeting at once, and banish the dear, 
though rash, offender from their presence for ever ; 
but on looking, affrighted, into the countenance of 
Mrs. Carew, to her surprise^ she read there nothing 
of the expression she expected : there was, indeed, 
a sort of alarm in the widow's fine countenance, as 
Luttrel urged his extraordinary request ; but, could 
it be that there was pleasure in the eager gaze she 
fixed upon him ? And what was the meaning of her 
hasty answer, that wild exclamation, — ^^ No, no ! 
Oh, no. Hartley ! Don't tempt me ! Don't tempt 
me, or I may give way and rue it for ever after ! ** as, 
drawing Selby closer to her, she hid her face pn the 
girl's shoulder ? 

Dangerous thoughts were at work within the 
widow's mind, hard to be withstood : nay, she hardly 
knew, in the sudden confusion of her surprise, 
whether to resist them or not. A triumph over 
her old enemies the Luttrels, lay before her; far 
greater and more decisive than anything she had 
contemplated : it seemed in her very grasp. In 
the mere rejection of their son and heir as a suitor 
for her daughter's affections, there had been much 
to feed her distempered fancy, and in a certain 
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sense she had enjoyed it. In spite of her un- 
doubted love for Selby, and her liking for Hartley — 
both of whom she knew to be suffering deeply 
through her own thirst for petty revenge — she had 
experienced an inward satisfaction, while the heir 
of the haughty Luttrels was suing for the heart of 
her child ; but now — now that he actually sought her 
hand as well as her heart, and proposed to sacrifice 
everything — ^fortune, connection, friends, for her sake ; 
she listened in a tumult of exultation, and her denial 
waxed fainter as his entreaties grew more earnest. 

To have her hitherto neglected child, her sweet 
Selby, called by the name of Luttrel ; to have that 
proud, impertinent family forced to receive and 
acknowledge her as the wife of their adored 
Hartley — the hope, and one day to be the repre- 
sentative, of their race; the vision of such a victory, 
to be gained over the people she had hated for 
years, was too much for the virtue or discretion of 
cousin John's widow. She did not, it is true, give 
immediately an affirmative reply; but she suffered 
the proposal to be urged and re-urged, with all a 
lover's ardour and hopeful views, and did not refuse 
to listen. 

Selby could scarcely believe her senses when she 
found her mother actually giving ear to such a 
scheme. However prone Mrs. Carew might be, 
on certain points, to give way to the impulse of 
her least estimable feelings, she had educated her 
daughter to see clearly the distinction between right 
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and wrong: though, as yet, no difficult question 
had ever occurred to call her principles into action ; 
and now, it was not the silence of her mother, or 
her lover's solicitations, that could blind her to the 
real nature of that false step which the one was 
advocating so warmly, and the other listening to, 
evidently without reluctance. What! enter, and 
that by stealth, a family who would probably dis- 
own her ! Could her mother be really entertaining 
a serious idea of such a scheme ? 

"Selby, you cannot love me, or you would not 
look so coldly at me,'* said Hartley, reproachfully. 
^* What is there in the idea of our union to alarm 
you?" 

Selby answered,' with no less eamestniess, " It 
is because I love you better than myself. Hart- 
ley, that I am frightened to hear you talk so. 
Your own family, your mother and father especially, 
are dear to you ; and we cannot disguise from our- 
selves what their feelings would be, if we were to 
act as you propose. Surely some tenderness, some 
consideration, is due to them." 

" Not from me," said Mrs. Carew, haughtily. 

" Perhaps not," said Selby, with gentleness ; " but 
if I were to favour this strange plan. Hartley's 
friends and relations would then be mine.'* 

"They would,, indeed," murmured the widow, 
exultingly. 

" And how could I bear to be looked upon scorn- 
fully by them ; or, still worse, to have them re- 
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proaching Hartley for what he had done : and he 
himself, perhaps, at last repenting what had brought 
upon him the anger of all those he used to honour, 
and be beloved by? Mama, I should be utterly 
miserable ; and so, I am sure, would he." 

Selby's scruples were answered by Luttrel with 
the most tender and triumphant assurances, that, 
when introduced to such a kinswoman, the preju- 
dices of his family must instantly vanish : their love 
and admiration of her would be only inferior to his 
own. And as to himself, so far from incurring any 
lengthened displeasure, they would be only too 
grateful to him for having placed such a gem in 
the bosom of their family : thankful that he had 
sought out such an ornament, such a sample of all 
that was lovely and graceful and good in woman, 
to be domesticated among them. 

Mrs. Carew had had her misgivings, lest the 
straightforward rectitude of her daughter might 
have made a corresponding impression on Luttrel, 
and induced him to forego his solicitations ; but 
this speech of his set her quite at ease on that score : 
there was such an utter want of common sense in it, 
that it gave her the most favourable opinion of his 
pertinacity, and also of her own capacity for mould- 
ing him exactly according to her own wishes. And 
she, in her turn, strove, by throwing in a judicious 
word as occasion served — by softening down this 
thing, and placing the other in a less questionable 
position — to lighten the objections of her daughter. 
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It proved, however, a harder task than she had 
calculated, to persuade Selby into anything like 
approbation of their scheme. It was not to be done 
through sophistry or lengthened argument, or by 
any attempt to make the worse appear the better 
cause. With an honesty unperverted mind, she saw 
the question in its true light ; and not even her love 
for those by whom it was advocated, could cheat her 
into approving the measure they proposed : they 
might appeal to her reason, and her sense of expe- 
diency — ^that dangerous word, under cover of which 
so much that is evil is effected — without moving her 
in the least. But when they sought to win her consent 
by working on her feelings, then, indeed, she was no 
longer invincible. She could not hear the persua- 
sive voice of Luttrel — that voice she had so often 
praised to her mother as the finest she had ever 
heard ; sweet in its common tones, yet deep and 
powerful, and modulated, as she was wont to say, 
by the ear of a musician, and the taste of a gentle- 
man — she could not, young and tender-hearted as 
she was, listen to such a voice unmoved, or behold 
the intensity of his feelings without a most hearty 
desire to soothe them. 

The result of their endeavours may be guessed 
but too easily. Her affections were worked upon, 
her sense of propriety overruled ; and, though she 
could not be induced to give, in words, a formal 
consent to a step she shuddered to think upon, she 
suffered her mother and her lover to take advantage 
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of her silence, and construe it as they wished. 
Before Luttrel left the cottage that night, Selby's 
fate in life was fixed — fixed, at least, as firmly as 
human purpose could avail to determine it. 

Respecting the sensitive delicacy of her feelings, 
they mutually forbore canvassing those preliminaries 
which were necessary to the furtherance of the plot; 
but Mrs. Carew, induced by a look from Hartley, 
followed him out of the room as he took leave, and 
Selby could distinguish the murmur of their voices, 
as they whispered together in the entrance, settling, 
as it seemed to her, in a few short, hurried sen- 
tences, her future destiny. She heard not, nor 
desired to know, the exact subject of their consulta- 
tion : all she wished for was strength of mind and 
nerve to interrupt them, and, before it was alto- 
gether too late, put a decided negative against the 
scheme. But even utterance was, for the time, denied 
her, and while she was trying to check her hys- 
terical sobbing, the opportunity was lost; for the 
conference broke up, and the echo of Luttrel's 
departing footsteps told her she had delayed too 
long. 

She made more than one passionate appeal to her 
niother and, in their calmer moments, adduced all 
she thought most likely to turn her from her pur- 
pose : but this was a point on which the ordinary 
rules of judging were utterly neglected by the 
widow Carew ; and the appeal to her pride— which, 
in Selby's opinion, would be so wounded by forcing 
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themselves into a family which despised them — had 
a totally contrary effect from what her daughter 
intended. In much the same terms as those with 
which she had previously favoured Hartley, she de- 
clared her resolution of acting without the smallest 
reference to the feelings of his relations. 

" My duty," she said, " plainly lies in furthering 
the welfare of my daughter ; and I consider that in 
giving her to a man I approve of in every respect 
so highly as I do of Hartley Luttrel, I am taking 
the best means in my power to promote it. He has 
every requisite to make you happy : your heart 
acknowledges it, Selby?" — and Selby acquiesced, 
with a fond, sad smile. ''And where," continued 
Mrs. Carew, warming with her subject, — " where 
would you find one so devoted, so generous in his 
affection, as to sacrifice everything for your sake ?" 

" You allow, then," said Selby, pointedly, " that it 
would be a sacrifice ?" 

Mrs. Carew was taken rather aback ; but an- 
swered, correcting herself, " I used the word in a 
worldly sense : for there is no question, Selby, that 
the lover you would have me so ungratefully reject, 
might, from his great advantages, ally himself 
amongst the first families in the kingdom. But 
if he is willing to forego such temptations for your 
sake, why should we shew ourselves more worldly, 
more mercenary for him than he is for himself?" 

" You little know me," said Selby, " if you think 
I am willing to give him up : but, mama, all you 
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say applies equally to a simple promise as to that 
fearful step he proposes. For myself, I trust in his 
constancy as firmly as I do in my own ; and, there- 
fore, what is there to prevent our engaging ourselres, 
it may be, for years to come ? But what are years to 
an affection like ours ? And then, in time, Hartley 
would obtain the consent of his father and mother, 
and all would be well." 

But Selby's arguments were equally fruitless with 
those of her lover on this very point. Mrs. Carew 
had too much tact to own to her daughter, as she 
had acknowledged to Luttrel himself, that she mis- 
trusted the stability of his affection, and therefore 
chose that his lover's vows should be ratified by a 
legal ceremony ; for she knew how indignantly 
Selby would repel the idea of obliging him, as it 
were, to remain faithful; so, without giving any 
explicit reason for her refusal, she simply put a 
decided veto on the arrangement proposed by her 
daughter. 

Selby's only hope now rested on Hartley himself. 
Feeling assured of the propriety of her own senti- 
ments, she trusted that her persuasions would even- 
tually prevail with him ; and she awaited his coming 
with nervous impatience, desiring, if possible, to 
speak to him alone. She little guessed, as she 
vainly listened for the well-known step, that while 
she, exhausted by the unwonted emotion which had 
kept her waking half the night, was sleeping later 
than usual in the morning, Luttrel had already been 
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down to the cottage ; and that in a quiet interview, 
walking together by the side of the mill-stream, 
Mrs. Carew and he had settled their future pro- 
ceedings. The matter was not accomplished with- 
out some diiference of opinion ; but Mrs. Carew, as 
usual, gained her own way. 

The manner in which this secret marriage was to 
be effected, was the point on which they were for a 
short time at issue. Had Luttrel been of age, there 
would have been little difficulty in procuring a 
license; but he being a minor, it was necessary 
that the young people should either cross the border 
to get the ceremony performed, or have it done in 
England after the publication of banns. The for- 
mer^ as by far the most expeditious termination to 
the affair, was advocated by Luttrel ; who argued 
the extreme likelihood — nay, the almost certainty — 
that before the expiration of the time which the 
latter plan required, the regiment would be under 
orders. 

But amongst the few firm prejudices which had 
taken root in the mind of the widow Carew, was a 
thorough disgust to the idea of her daughter being 
married at Gretna Green. " Legally," she allowed, 
'* such unions might be sanctioned ; but never in the 
eye of Heaven ;" and she put an end to this material 
division of their conference, by vowing that no Scot- 
tish blacksmith in the creation should meddle with 
the fate of her darling Selby. It was settled, 
therefore, in pursuance with her wishes, that Luttrel 
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should ask for leave of absence, and proceed imme- 
diately in quest of some obscure parish, utterly 
unknown to fame and good society, in whose church 
the aristocratic names, which would be read aloud 
for three consecutive Sundays, would excite no more 
attention than if it were announced to the plebeian 
congregation that Giles Scroggins proposed enter- 
ing the pale of holy wedlock with Molly Brown. 

Mrs. Carew remembered a village situated about 
midway between Devonshire and Middlesex, and 
only to be attained by cross roads, through which 
she had once had occasion to pass; and which^ 
on account of its few and rude inhabitants, and. 
isolated position, occurred to her now as in every 
respect adapted for their purpose ; where, after the 
fulfilment of the first ceremonial^ the last might be 
easily accomplished. It was further resolved, that, 
as the place was too unimportant to boast anything 
like a decent inn fit for the accommodation of ladies, 
the mother and daughter, who would have to lodge 
for the time at the nearest town, were not to com- 
mence their march till their presence was absolutely 
required. 

Preliminaries being thus far despatched, the con- 
spirators parted; and no more was heard of the 
gallant comet in the neighbourhood of Fairley till 
late in the day, when a couple of letters from him 
were delivered at Quin's Folly : one informing Mrs. 
Carew that he had obtained the desired leave,—* 
burthened, however, with the condition, that he was 
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to return to the d6p6t, if summoned, at a moment's 
warning, — and was on the very point of setting off, 
intending to travel a stage or two before night ; the 
other conveying a tender farewell to Selby, to whom 
he gave no specific information of his proceedings, 
but spoke mysteriously of the errand of his pro- 
posed journey, as one which was to confer upon him 
the purest and most unbounded felicity that man 
could taste on earth. For Luttrel, in his respect 
for the girl he loved, still hesitated to parade before 
her the minutiae of their plot, or display the coarse 
machinery expedient for the enacting of that senti- 
mental drama ia which she was soon to play so 
principal a part^ and thereupon she, poor thing! 
amidst some surmises bordering very nearly on the 
truth, indulged now and then a cheerful hope that 
perhaps, after all, Hartley might be going to break 
their secret to his parents, and supplicate their for- 
giveness and favour: and this innocent misappre- 
hension soothed many an anxious moment. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Up to this period the widow Carew had gone on 
prosperously enough: if any one can be justly called 
prosperous who is compassing an eyil conclusion 
by unprincipled means. So far, every obstacle in 
her crooked path had been surmounted: but ere 
long she began to be less easy in her mind ; for she 
received a letter from Luttrel bearing the London 
post-mark, in which, without much circumlocution 
or farther deference to her opinion, he told her that, 
having thought the matter over since canvassing it 
with her, he had come to the conclusion, that per- 
sons in their position were much less liable to 
notice in the heart of a noisy metropolis, than when 
exposed to the tattling tongues of a country place, 
however retired the spot might seem to be. He 
had, therefore, made up his mind (cousin John's 
relict did not altogether like that expression) to 
have the preliminary arrangements got over at one 
of those obscure mercantile parts of the city, where 
the appearance of a stranger coming on such an 
errand would excite little attention, and in whose 
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mean vicinity it would be scarcely possible that the 
names of Luttrel or Carew should be familiar to 
any living ear. 

Mrs. Carew scarcely relished this utter subversion 
of her own particular plan : but the amendment 
was not destitute of plausibility, and she might 
have acquiesced in it without much difficulty, had 
it not been that, in the conclusion of his letter. 
Hartley betrayed a double motive for this prefer- 
ence of London ; for he told her that his family 
were coming up immediately to their town re- 
sidence (at which, of course, he had taken up his own 
abode for the present) and he congratulated himself 
on having this opportunity of bidding them good* 
bye before leaving England, instead of going to 
Horton for that purpose. The marriage once con- 
cluded, Mrs. Carew cared not how much or how 
tenderly her son-in-law consorted with his relations ; 
but her brow grew strangely overcast at the notion 
of his associating with them previous to that event. 
His very mention of his family at this time showed 
plainly the power they possessed over his affections ; 
and who could tell how far that influence might not 
extend ? He had already shown himself careless of 
her advice on one important point, and if thus vacil- 
lating of purpose the moment she was out of sight, 
who could answer for the effect upon his all but 
boyish mind, of a recurrence to old haunts and 
associations, with no counteracting power imme- 
diately at hand to weaken their influence? Mrs. 
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CJarew brooded deeply on the subject : deeply and 
earefuUy, but not long ; for it seemed to her that 
for the furtherance of her designs — ^and the more 
problematical was her ultimate success, the more 
resolute she grew to carry them into execution — 
there was but one thing to be done : Selby and she 
must go to town and be constantly at hand, the one 
to captivate, the other to strengthen and uphold 
him in the way she would have him go ; and the 
journey must be commenced immediately, too : not 
a day was to be lost. 

" Going to London, mama ! " repeated Selby, in 
utter astonishment at this sudden resolution— which 
lier mother announced to her, without, of course, 
confessing the motives that really actuated her in 
taking so unexpected a step : Mrs. Carew well know- 
ing that had Selby participated in the doubts which 
agitated herself, she would have been proof against 
all persuasion, adduced every reason but the right 
one ; spoke of having ^' business *' in town, at which 
Selby's cheek flushed palpably, and she looked 
suspiciously at her mother. " Besides," the widow 
reminded her, ^* was not Hartley there already ? 
and how unkind he would think it if they unneces- 
sarily remained behind." 

" But," Selby still urged, casting her eyes over 
the letter she also had received from her lover, " he 
evidently does not expect us. He says not a word 
about our coming." 

^' In that case," her mother rejoined, hiding her 
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secret annoyance as well as she was able, ^' the sur- 
prise of seeing us up so soon (for we must have gone 
in a short time) will be all the more delightful to 
him." But Selby's right judgment still rebelled. 

" Oh, mama !" she exclaimed, blushing ; " would 
it not be better for him to seek tts^ than that we 
should be following him f Oh, don't let us go to 
London just yet !" 

Mrs. Carew chid her daughter for scruples which 
she declared to be no less unkind to Hartley 
than disrespectful to herself; who, having hitherto 
directed her conduct with due regard to propriety, 
deserved better of her child than to be supposed 
capable of an indelicate action. The rebuke 
sounded so plausible, and was delivered with such 
eloquent volubility, that the girl could scarcely do 
otherwise than yield : though had she guessed that 
that which caused her maidenly mind to shrink 
from the idea of the journey — namely, Luttrel 
omitting to press it — was what chiefly incited her 
mother to undertake it immediately, she would not 
have been so easily persuaded. Even while sub- 
mitting to her mother's authority, she felt that there 
was something in Mrs. Carew's proceedings towards 
Luttrel which militated against the whole tenor of 
her life and opinions up to this time ; so that Selby 
looked upon what was now passing with a sort of 
bewilderment, finding it impossible to reconcile the 
mother of yesterday with her of to-day : the Mrs. 
Carew who had been so guarded in her conduct 
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towards the other sex, so fearful of misapprehension, 
and scrupulous to a nicety in checking any advance 
to undue familiarity — in short, the Mrs. Carew who 
was once a very model of discretion, with her who 
was now encouraging her daughter to form a clan- 
destine engagement, and actually urging on a hot 
pursuit of the retreating lover. 

'^ Apollo flies, and Daphne leads the chase." 

It was not quite so bad as that^ perhaps: with 
Hartley's dear letter to refer to — an epistle which 
breathed the very spirit of constancy and ardent 
affection — she could not believe that he would be 
sorry to have them near him : that letter did much 
to calm her perplexities, even when they were at the 
highest. And then her mother might have motives 
for what she was doing, which would justify every- 
thing in the sight of her wondering daughter ; and 
so, with the vague hopelessness of youth, and a heart 
still light and innocent, she would shut her eyes for a 
time to all that disturbed her : would turn from the 
cold warnings of prudence and propriety ; would for- 
get the very existence of such a place as Horton Hall^ 
and think of nothing but the delight of so soon rejoin- 
ing her lover — in London^ too ! that wonderful place 
she had so long desired to see. Hartley and London 
together ! what happiness must be awaiting her ! 

That fated journey afforded Selby full time for 
the indulgence of her thoughts, whatever turn they 
might choose to take ; for they were seldom inter- 
rupted by any observation from her mother. 
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Mrs. Carew had formerly been a very agreeable 
ro^d-side compaiiion, alive to everything that was 
pietssing, and ever ready to make light of the vicissi- 
tudes, more or less trifling, which in those days of 
stage-coach travelling so often occdrred to vary the 
moiibtony of the way. Now she sat silent and ab- 
straiited, indifferent id all that would once have 
amused h^r, yet uttering not a syllabic that might 
ei^lain what was engrossing her so thoroughly. 
HDad the widow Carew been a person of systematic 
artifice, ritie who loved a plot for the sake of the 
paltry traccLssaries it involves, shfe would have 
smoothed her brow and paid Some attention to 
appearances; but scheming Was tiJsWto her, and the 
magnitude of the stake for which she was playing 
—her daughter's happiness, aiid her own respecta- 
bility — and all the thousand reflections necessarily 
exicitiEfd by such an undertaking, absorbed her whole 
iliind ; making her regardless or disdainful of any 
minot' hypocrisies. 

At length, as towards the close of the jourtiey the 
few passengers who hkd shared it with them dropped 
off, ahd the Carews were left alone in the coach, 
even the widotv woke up a little from her gloomy 
musings : she seemed to feel that something was due 
to her daughter, and that Selby ought not to be 
ushered into London — that vision of her childish 
longing — in such a dreary taciturnity. She roused 
herself, therefore, and strove to speak cheerfully: 
but by this time Mrs. Carew might have spared 

VOL. I. L 
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herself the trouble of any such painful exertion; for 
between the excitement of entering town and the 
expectation of so soon meeting Hartley, the maternal 
moyements had become matter of small importance 
to Selby. There lay that huge city, looming duskily 
in the summer twilight ; yet, imposing as it was in its 
vastness to her unaccustomed eyes, it was not to be 
regarded as quite a land of strangers, or a mere con- 
glomeration of unfeeling brick and mortar. There 
dwelt one heart there beating in unison with her 
own : one of London's myriads, who would find her 
out even though the throng were ten times as great: 
one voice would make its way to her satisfied ear 
through all the din and bustle of the swarming 
streets. 

It was this single conviction, and not the forced 
attention of her mother, that brightened her eyes, 
and sent the blood more joyously through her veins. 
One remark, out of the many that presently burst 
from her lips, sufficed to shew the point to which 
her thoughts were tending. "What an infinite 
number of men, mama ; and not one that we have 
ever seen before !" Mrs. Carew quietly responded 
to her daughter's vivacious exclamation ; but added 
an internal reflection, addressed wholly and solely 
to her own breast, that, unless they presently came 
athwart somebody of whom they knew something^ she 
should give up the end and aim of her journey as a 
lost case : for, as they had spent a night on the road, 
there was full time for Luttrel to have received the 
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letter she liad taken care to write, informing him 
of her intended journey to town, and specifying the 
hotel where she meant to put up till she had secured 
convenient lodgings ; and, upon the degree of alac- 
rity he should display in coming to them, she felt 
that much might be prognosticated as to his ulti- 
mate stability. 

Equally eager, therefore, though impelled by very 
dissimilar sensations, was the glance with which 
both mother and daughter eyed the group of loiter- 
ers round the Adelphi Hotel, as the coach drove 
up to it. It was a quiet house, situated midway 
between the extreme east and west of the town : in 
other words, an easy distance from Great George- 
street (the Luttrel locality) ; while it did not verge 
sufficiently on that region of peculiar interest, to 
make the visits of Hartley a matter of remark to 
his family. 

But if the ladies presumed upon seeing the tall, 
slim figure of the young comet pacing the pave- 
ment, in anxious expectation of their speedy appear- 
ance ; or hoped, at least, to be told, in the waiter's 
softest voice, that " a gentleman was waiting for 
them up-stairs," they were wofuUy disappointed ! 
Who has not known the depression of spirit that 
follows us upon a failure of this kind ? — this coming 
to our journey's end, and missing the one parti- 
cular face we had reckoned on seeing there ? Even 
though it be but an indifierent acquaintance we look 
to greet us, — the woman who contradicts every word 

L 2 
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we utter, or the man from whom we ney^r e^peot to 
get back that trifle we lent him on^ quarter-day ; yet 
there is a something disconsolate in missinj^ their 
presence just then, and we sadly forebode there*^ 
upon that something must needs be going wrong, 
at home I How much keener, then, must be the 
disappointment, when we look round our coach-door 
for a lover in esse^ or a son<-in-law m posse^ and per- 
ceive not so much as a shadow of the man ! 

The omission was, in fact, entirely inadvertent on 
the part of Luttrel : he had spent that day and the 
preceding night out of town, and Mrs^/ CareVs letter 
was awaiting his return, the seal unbroken, the con- 
tents unguessed. But hours must elapse before his 
absence could be satisfactorily excused ; and' the 
time was spent by Mrs. Garew in a state of un- 
easiness so plainly apparent, that it soon commu- 
nicated itself to her daughter. Selby was very far 
from being of a suspicious character, and^ if left to 
herself, she would have framed some explanation 
very like the real one for her lover's non-appear- 
ance ; but she could not look upon her mother's 
anxious face, or mark the watchfulness with which 
she listened to every approaching footstep, without 
imbibing a considerable portion of her disquietude. 

Would this mysterious mother, but have spoken 
frankly on the subject, most gladly would Selby 
have met her communications with equal openness 
of heart ; but on this one topic — literally, the only 
one Mrs. Carew had ever declined sharing with her 
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daughter — she continued strangely and, as Selby 
thought, ominously reserved : and the poor girl 
dared not lead to it of her own accord. And so 
the evening wore away ; and both ladies, feeling a 
sort of constraint in each other's society hitherto 
unknown between them, were glad to make their 
journey an apology for early retiring, and thereupon 
went to bed. 

*' And this," thought Selby^ as she laid her head 
upon her pillow — ^ihzs is the London I have so 
longed to see!" 
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CHAPTER X. 

It would be doing less than justice to the real 
warmth of Luttrel's passion, did we conclude him 
otherwise than pleased, on the whole, at this un- 
expected arrival of the Carews. The prompt alacrity 
which he displayed in hastening to them the moment 
he became informed of their proceedings, exonerated 
him from any charge of lukewarmness. 

And yet Mrs. Carew was not wholly mistaken in 
suspecting that there might be some alloy in the 
lover-like satisfaction. It was true, that home, and 
its old associations, had already had some influence, 
we will not say in changing, but certainly in modify- 
ing, the nature of his feelings. That which, viewed 
in the companionship of the worldly and idle, had 
seemed of comparatively light moment^ assumed 
quite another form as he contemplated it from the 
strict proprieties and moral atmosphere of his 
father's house : seen from this point, it became to 
him a matter of solemn, almost of vital importance* 
He grew daily more alive to the objections to which 
his clandestine engagement might, and must be, 
obnoxious ; and was, consequently, doubly sensitive 
to anything in the conduct of his intended wife 
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which might seem, however slightly, to fail in that 
scrupulous delicacy which he, influenced by early 
culture and the sentiments of all the female part of 
his family, had learned to value as the first and 
most indispensable desideratum in the character of 
woman. 

He had already been startled by the freedom with 
which Mrs. Carew had avowed her distrust of him ; 
and in this evident pursuit, this resolution not to 
lose sight of her intended son-in-law, he read a 
further and unmistakeable illustration of her senti- 
ments. He fully acquitted Selby of having influ- 
enced her mother on this occasion ; he was much 
too deeply in love to credit anything that tended to 
lower her in his estimation: even if liable, in the 
warmth of her own afiection, to doubt the stability 
of his ; he was sure she was incapable of seeking to 
enforce his constancy by following him about like 
his shadow. But yet he wished the step had not 
been taken till dignified by his solicitations ; and it 
required some further association with the agreeable 
widow before he could give himself up as frankly as 
ever to the charm of her manners, or refrain from 
wishing in his heart that she was not the mother 
of his future wife. He dreaded the uncontrolled 
dominion she would exercise over Selby, when he 
should be absent from her — it might be for years. 

Cousin John's widow, on her part, was far too 
acute of observation not to perceive something of 
what was passing in the mind of her future son-in- 
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law : she relbhe^ not the occasional marks of dissatis- 
faction he would betray at some of her arrangements; 
and would have been altogether better pieced to have 
^een him, in his character of lover, more careless of 
appearances, and not so n;iu.ch bent on shunning the 
notice of such as might be interested in his move- 
ments. 

liuttrel visited them, indeed, with laudable fre- 
quency, and with every semblance of being as much 
enamo.ured as ever ; but there ended his attentions : 
farther than th^ir lodgings, or at most a street or 
two beyond, he never seeme4 to think it possible tp 
accompany the ladies. Dpubtl^ss, it was the most 
prudent way of acting; for were Selby and he 
observed together by any of bis friend^ (and there 
were many of theip in town) .^ discovery of the 
intimacy would be inevitable, a^d its further prpr 
secutipja, perhaps, be rendered proble^iatical. 

All Jhis Mrs. Carew acknowledged to herself, 
while meditating — as when was she not?— on th^ 
situation of a^airs : yet still the acute alarm, the 
morbid apprehension of family interference and cen- 
sure which the young comet displayed in the midst 
pf all his tenderness, made her doubt, at times, his 
Resolution tp complete the adventure he had essayed 
po boldly ; and she experienced a degree pf impati^ 
ence, not to say cpi^tempt, for this full-grown man, 
who still hesitated to cast off thp leading strings of 
boyhood. 

But wherever a Luttrel was concerned, Mrs. 
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Carew was mcap^ible of being commonly just or 
cleiu*-sighj;ed ^ and, well as ^ really liked her 
daughter's suitor, she felt dispose^ — fiJiPpily, I believe, 
because be bore .that obnoxioiis surname — to criticise 
his proceedings in a pe^yish^ dissatisfied spirit. 

Impelle4 by thip u^i:e^onftbIe feeUug, she could 
not rest q<>iiteiited with Ha^l^y's assurance tbat he 
had ^^de arrajigements |to have the baniis of mar- 
riage polished at a church in the city ; but havjbg 
acqa^ted herself wijth tjbe localities of St. Margare^t 
^QilQses (so was t^e parish denominated), she resolved 
to he ear-:iyitness of a fact s.o imm€as^rably impor- 
tant to herself and her d^ghter. 

On the following Sand^y^ the^efosre, ^e, at the 
hour of mori^ing-service, conducted Selby safely 
inrithin the ^ors pf a church m the il^mediate 
vicinijty of their lodgings; anj4 having committeij 
her to the solemn civilities of a pew-opener, and 
bestowed on her a parjting smile, the carefjul moth^, 
much to the surprise of her child (whom, as usual, 
she had left utterly uninformed of her intentions) 
turned straight froip the pew door, ^.^d Selby saw no 
more of her during ^e service. 

There ha4 been a time, happy and innocent in its 
progress— a period whjen secrets and mysteries were 
unknown between the Carews— when Sejby, thus 
suddenly deserted, woi^ld have concluded that her 
mother must have been taken ill : she would hav# 
fancied somie strange seizure to have occurred, a 
faintness or a giddiness, qt a bleeding at the nose. 
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and she would have followed her instantly, in the 
painfol apprehension of finding her, perhaps, insen- 
sible on a tombstone outside. Bat now, she saw in 
this proceeding of Mrs. Carew's only a fresh in- 
stance of that strange secresy which, since the latter 
days of their acquaintance with Luttrel, had in- 
fluenced the manners of her mother. Acquiescing, 
as usual, though far from satisfied, she tried to fix 
her thoughts upon the prayer-book, and to repress 
the sensation of loneliness which crept over her as 
she sat- amongst that strange congregation ; render- 
ing still more impressive certain dim forebodings of 
the fate that was in store for her. 

In the mean while, Mrs. Carew, bent on reaching 
St. Margaret Moses by the conclusion of the second 
lesson — for to that particular point in the service 
all her desires were turned — summoned the first 
hackney-coach she could find, and was soon leisurely 
jogging citywards. The drive was long enough to 
give the widow full opportunity for going over again 
and again all those racking doubts and apprehen- 
sions which had found access to her bosom, ever 
since she had taken to a crooked course of action ; 
and by the time she had reached the street specified 
by Hartley, she had worked herself up into a 
thorough conviction that he was deceiving her 
throughout : that he never seriously intended to 
marry her daughter, and that, though by chance he 
might have given her a direction to a real church, 
and a parish in actual existence, nevertheless, no 
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banns of wedlock had ever been put up there by 
him ; and that amongst all the smart spinsters and 
jolly young bachelors whose names that day were 
to be coupled together at St Margaret Moses, those 
of Luttrel and Carew would be unknown and unpro- 
nounced. 

The widow Carew dismissed her coach, and with 
a feeling bordering on suffocation, entered the for- 
lorn and half-forsaken church ; whose one or two 
cracked bells had long ceased to call together the 
slender congregation which now assembled within 
its walls : for the fumes of fashion had penetrated 
even here, and sent the wholesale dealers — the 
aristocracy of those parts — to the fancied gentility of 
the suburbs. Mrs. Carew declined the offer of a 
sitting in any conspicuous part of the church, and 
directed her hurried steps to an empty pew which 
she spied out at the back of the reading-desk. 

She ought to have felt that this very shyness to 
court observation was a tacit avowal of error, and a 
proof that her strategy was unsound ; but it would 
seem that her moral and religious perceptions were 
on that occasion equally obtuse, for her sole anxiety, 
as she kneeled for a few moments on the worm-eaten 
hassock, and covered her eyes with h'er hand, was to 
ascertain which part of the service was proceeding : 
" Was the congregation sitting or kneeling ? Was 
it the litany, and she too late?" No, in this parti- 
cular, fortune stood her friend, for just as she rose 
firomher simulated devotion, she plainly distinguished 
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the sentence, '^* Here endeth the second lesson," and 
^t once she beeaiiue aU ear and attention. 

We have said that fortune favoured the widow 
Carev : yet it w^ not altogether so ; for in taking 
up a position in the rear of the clergyman, she 
found she had unwittingly withdrawn herself from 
the mnge of his voice— which had once been sono- 
rous enough tOvfiU the church, but which now, like 
everything else about St« Margaret Moaes, was 
stricken with age, and had grown tremulous and 
indistinct: moreover, it was lowered to a sort of 
slovenly murmur, as he began giving forth that 
portion of the morning service for which alone he 
and his deserted ehureh were honoured with the 
attendance of the graceful widow. Nothing, in 
fact, could be more evident than that the reverend 
gentleman's opinions, concerning the relatiY:e im- 
portance of certain parts of the service, differed 
diametrically from those of the lady who sat behind 
him in pew No. 13; he^ esteeming the banns of 
matrimony of such minor moment, that he took 
occasion, on opening that manuscript volume to her 
^o intensely interesting, to deliver himself of divers 
coughs and sniffings^ and applications to his hand^- 
kerchief, which an incipient cold rendered highly 
necessary to be performed, but which he (respecting 
the more serious portion of his duty, as he held it to 
be) ha^ up to this time repressed with laudable 
exertion, and only an occasional sniff. With one 
long preparatory "a-a-hem," he got pretty well 
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<Hrcnr the flrfit ooiiple, eonsisting, if we rightly 
remember, of Jbnag MiokletUwaite, HAd Rebecca 
Bbwles ; bat on^ tfttetnpting to introduce the second 
pair of tartleft to pobliio ilotice, his cough became so 
troablesome, aiid the names, iki oonseqaence, so in- 
distinct, that Mrs. Carew was hdf wild with doubt 
and chagrin, for not a syllable reached her ears. 

Now, the fact was, that t&e turtles in question 
wtere simply Christopher White and Sarah Wilkins ; 
bat such was the perversity of her position, joined 
to the snuffling and spluttering over' her head, that 
bat for the designation " widow^" which followed the 
name of Wilkins, and chanced to be audible, she 
most have remained a little longer in a state of pain- 
ful uncertainty. This satisfied her, however, that she 
had no interest in the previous announcement, and 
once more taking a long breath, she fixed' her looks 
intently npon the broad back of the old clergyman : 
for in her agony of doubt, and her incapability of 
siscertaining his movements, she feared he might be 
1^ that moment closing the fiital book, and, as it 
were, stamping out remorselesdy the train she had 
lighted. But no, her fears were vain: another 
couple yet remained to be proclaimed, and with only 
a- slight hesitation further, the name of " Hartley 
Luttrel" saluted the gratified ear of Mrg. Carew, 
and caused her heart to bound in- its narrow cell. 
"Hartley Luttrel, of the parish of Brackensbury, 
in the county of Gloucester, Bachelor, to Sally 
Carew :" for so the purblind rector had nearly read 
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it; but correcting himself in time, repeated in a 
dubious tone, as if he suspected there was a mis- 
take somewhere, " Sel-by Carew, of Bathwick parish, 
Somersetshire." And then, with a feeling apparently 
perverse, being satisfied herself that all was right, 
Mrs. Carew began wishing the congregation were 
not quite so well informed : the old rector was now 
'*; almost too distinct, and though no voice broke forth 
to forbid the banns, yet she felt, as she arose with 
the rest of the people, that she must be an object of 
attention to all the church. The idea was of course 
as fleeting as it was foolish : one hurried and sweep- 
ing glance convinced her how quiet and hum-drum 
every one looked, and how utterly unconcerned 
about her and her afiairs. 

Mrs. Carew was a woman of a discerning spirit, 
and even during the inward struggle, the satire of 
the whole thing touched her forcibly ; and she almost 
smiled at the dowdy congregation, and her own mis- 
placed terrors, when, as her bright eyes travelled 
round, they finished their survey in the very next 
pew to hers, by lighting on her future son-in-law : 
for from henceforth she might really so esteem him. 
Urged by the same anxiety as herself, Hartley had 
resolved to prove by aural demonstration whether 
his instructions to the clerk of St Margaret Moses 
had been fulfilled to the very letter. He had seen 
Mrs. Carew enter the church, and was far from 
pleased to find her thus treading in his very foot- 
steps ; and when he caught her eye, there was an 
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expression in his which caused her cheek to flush 
considerahly. But she had time to recover herself 
as the sermon went on ; and when, at its conclusion, 
they walked out together, and he pointedly ex- 
pressed a "hope" that she was now ''quite satis- 
fied," she was able to reply with the calmest self- 
possession, that she was perfectly satisfied, and had 
no further uneasiness. There she would have let 
the matter drop, and have discoursed on things 
irrelevant ; but perceiving her companion still stiff 
and ceremonious, she thought it better to come at 
once to the point. 

You are angry with me. Hartley," said she: 

you think I am needlessly cautious ; but remember 
that my circumspection is exercised in watching 
over the interests, not only of my daughter, but of 
your future wife." 

The young man was silenced, if not soothed : but 
finding how little reliance Mrs. Carew placed in 
him and his good intentions, he lost much of his 
former confidence in her ; and many a passing doubt 
and distrustful feeling arose to torment him, with 
which he might never have been troubled, but for 
their encounter at St. Margaret Moses. 

As uncertainty in the progress of a story is almost 
necessary to its interest and animation, it will be 
well to pass as briefly as possible over this portion 
of my narrative ; for, considering the age and per- 
suadable nature of my heroine, and the almost 
unbounded influence possessed over her by those 
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two best beloVed b^i^gs, wbo' were BO' intent on 
nioulding h^r according to their wishes, there can 
be little dOubt as to the e^ent of the scheme they 
were organizing! 

Thotkgh not stithmoned formally into their secret 
counfeils, Selby's unwilling ear gathered enough to in- 
forrh her of their general tenor : but hei* repugnance 
to the plot contiiitLied as strong as everi Even in 
the presence of her lover — whedhis eyeisi rested most 
fondly on hers, and his tongue was busied with 
those foolish whisperings which the wife^eirt of wotnen 
love to hear at some period of their lives, and which 
the silliest listen to with delight fi*6ni' eighteen till 
eighty — even then an dneady conviction would press 
upon her, that there ytelis i^diething very wrong in 
her position ; add that^, while she enjbyed some 
most pleasurable emotions — the joy of being called, 
ere long, his " very oii^ii," arid of knowing that 
nothing less than death could separate her from 
him — ^yet still she should lose that perfect truthful- 
ness of lifb and conversation, the inestimable value 
of which she had never known till it was about to 
be snatched from her. 

Neither had she the consolation of saying, '^ I am 
the victim of circumstances, and forced to act thus." 
She knew too well — at least in the absence of her 
lover, she knew it, and when her mother's scarcely 
|ess seductive accents were htished-^that a steady 
course of opposition on her part must, in the end, 
prevail ; and, in the tenderness of her conscience. 
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she went so far as to impale to herself the chief 
share in this transaction; ''for they/' she argued, 
'' doubtless think themselves right in what they are 
doing : they could not otherwise desire it. Yet 
while I see plainly what is wrong, I suffer myself 
to be guided by them, and have not the reso- 
lution to assert my own sense of right and pro- 
priety ; though in my heart I am sure it would be 
the best for all of us. I am weak beyond imagina- 
tion : false to myself, and still more unkind to his 
true interests." 

These were pleasant reflections to usher in a 
bridal morn ! The very apprehension which was 
disturbing the mind of Luttrel, and racking the 
very soul of his mother-in-law elect: viz., his being 
recalled to his regiment before the ceremony could 
be solemnized, was Selby's only hope : then they 
would remain simply affianced to each other; and 
the indelicacy of a clandestine marria&:e — so de- 
grading in the eyes of the world, and so likely to 
ruin them both in the esteem of the Luttrels — ^would 
thus be avoided. But time wore on, and no official 
letter arrived for Cornet Luttrel. 

On the Monday immediately following the third 
reading of the banns, the wedding was to take 
place ; and from the church-door the trio were after- 
wards to proceed to some country place adjacent to 
town, to pass as many days as circumstances would 
permit or appearances sanction. Mrs. Carew had 
proposed Richmond, as a place well adapted for 
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them, and was a little annoyed at Hartley's pre- 
ference for Hampstead : not for its superior attrac- 
tions, but as being a part of the country where he 
would be less likely to encounter any ^acquaintance. 

As usual, his objection was too valid to be over- 
ruled. And yet cousin John's widow liked not that 
her son-in-law (that was to be) should shew himself 
so very, very guarded; so over anxious to bury 
everything connected with this marriage in impene- 
trable obscurity : she could almost^ fancy that some 
ulterior purpose was lurking in his mind, young as 
that mind was, and apparently ingenuous ; for was 
he not a man, a soldier, and a Luttrel ? But no — 
no, he had behaved honourably enough as yet : she 
would not doubt him ; or, if she did, would truirt 
to her own watchful sagacity — and also to the wed- 
ding-certificate. 

At length arrived the day of doubtful bliss. The 
sun which rose on this occasion was singularly 
adapted to light the sort of scene which was soon to 
be enacted at St Margaret Moses. Wading through 
watery clouds, its beams were so flickering and uncer- 
tain, that ere one could say " it shines," the genial ray 
had vanished and given place to a gloom, as transient, 
perhaps ; but seeming, while it lasted, all the deeper 
for the partial illumination that had preceded it. 

On the bridegroom's brow, as he slowly paced 
the aisles of the church, awaiting the arrival of his 
ladies, there was even less appearance of sun- 
shine. Wandering up and down in utter abstraction, 
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a chance obserrer might have been excused for 
supposing that a funeral rather than a wedding, 
was the subject that engaged his thoughts. 

** Rather a doubtful morning for the joyful occa- 
sion, sir/* observed an old woman belonging to the 
establishment, who was narrowly watching Luttrel's 
movements, while pretending to put things in order. 

He looked at her with a vacant stare, and, when 
she repeated her words, answered her as shortly as 
possible, and moved away. 

" Well," said she, addressing another of the func- 
tionaries of the place, who was by this time in 
attendance, ** I have seen many a gentleman look 
peeking and poorly on his wedding-day — till such 
time as the ceremony was over, you know, Mr. 
Simmons— but I think I never seed any one as 
looked so much as though he was going to be 
hanged : now, did you ?" 

The clerk nodded his head gravely, in token of 
assent ; but added, with much feeling, that, " after 
all, it was a iryinff occasion." 

How far the observation was intended as a pun, 
allowable under the circumstances, or a truth al- 
ready established too firmly in the minds of men 
and parish clerks to be disputed by a pew-opener ; 
or whether it was simply an expression of private 
feeling, founded on painful experience, — remains 
doubtful to this day : but, in any case, the remark 
cannot be held complimentary to the memory of the 
deceased Mrs. Simmons. 

M 2 
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Almost at the moment the church clock was 
chiming the appointed hour, the sound of a carriage 
stopping at the door announced the approach of the 
bride ; and at the end of this drive the ladies had 
not to look in vain for the presence of Hartley 
Luttrel. Whatever might have been his previous 
meditations, the sight of the fair, fragile looking 
being who was soon to be to him more than father 
or mother or any earthly relation — more even than 
life itself — awoke every generous feeling in his 
nature. 

All outward circumstances and every idea of sel- 
fish interests were forgotten, as he lifted the trem- 
bling girl from the coach-step, and met in equal 
love and truth the expression of her beautiful eyes — 
most fond and confiding, yet so intensely melancholy, 
that one who had not watched the gradual change 
wrought in her appearance by the last few weeks, 
could with difficulty have recognised in her the 
light-hearted girlish Selby Carew, the blooming 
beauty of Fairley Valley. She had complained of 
indisposition for some days past ; and at any other 
time her mother would have suspected disease even 
before it was acknowledged, but now the widow wil- 
fully shut her eyes to everything which might seem 
to threaten a postponement of the wedding. Every 
symptom which should have excited her maternal 
fears — the fevered hand, the hectic flush, and hurried 
breathing — all were imputed to mental agitation ; for 
which the marriage ceremony was to be the fittest 
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and most certain cure : then, feeling that her fate was 
fixed, she would, so reasoned the widow Carew, adapt 
herself to circamstances. 

That nothing on her own part might be wanting 
to divert her daughter's melancholy, Mrs. Carew 
had that morning, though not without difficulty, 
smoothed down the wrinkles of care on her own 
forehead : she had put on a cheerful, even a playful 
air, such as on ordinary occasions would have be* 
come her vastly, pretending to assume the office of 
bridesmaid. And although Selby had resolutely re- 
fused to make the slightest alteration in her ordinary 
costume, yet her mother persisted in adjusting the 
simple morning dress, and tying on the memorable 
" poke" bonnet with officious fondness ; till Selby, 
giving way to an expression of impatient disgust, 
wholly unlike anything she had ever before dis- 
played towards her mother, disengaged herself ab- 
ruptly from her hands. Mrs. Carew then, as the 
last best argument for good behaviour, reminded her 
how bad a compliment she was paying Hartley in 
thus indulging her feelings. " They are natural, no 
doubt," said she : " everybody in your situation feels 
as you do ; but then, for the sake of others, they try 
to conceal their emotions, and do all they can to be 
cheerful." 

" Situated like me, mama !" was the reply. " Oh, 
no ! few have been placed as I am ; " and the near- 
est approach to the conventional cheerfulness ad- 
vocated by the mother, was a promise on the part 
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of the bride elect that she would not faint *^ if she 
could possibly help it." 

Mr. Pepys and other writers of that period have 
informed us that there was a time when ladies fair 
delighted much to take what they called a ^* frolic" 
into the City. Very different were the feelings of 
our two ladies as they drove that morning into the 
bustle and din of the commercial quarter of the 
town. I doubt if there was any portion of her life 
upon which Mrs. Carew looked back in after life 
with more entire and unmitigated disgust. The only 
remark Selby volunteered to make, as they advanced 
amongst the narrow streets and overhanging houses 
by which they diverged from the more populous 
parts of the City, was a sudden exclamation that it 
reminded her of the Plague. 

"The Plague, my love!" repeated her mother, 
soothingly, yet not without an inward shudder. 

" Yes ; don't you remember, mama, that account 
of Defoe's ? We read it long ago ; but I have it all 
before me now. It must have been in just such 
streets as these that those horrors occurred. Can't 
you fancy it all ? the crosses on the closed doors, 
and the rumbling of that dreadful death-cart, and 
the cry " Sring out your dead ! " — which those who 
once heard it could never forget to the last moment 
of their lives ; and the prophet who stalked along 
crying ' Woe, woe ! '" — and at this lively point of the 
bride's reminiscences the chaise stopped at the door 
of St. Margaret Moses. 
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Mrs. Carew anticipated with spme alarm the de- 
pressing effect her daughter's despondent turn of 
thought might make on the spirits of the bride- 
groom ; but Luttrel's feelings^ though not so over, 
wrought, assimilated in the main too strongly with 
Sielby's not to render him highly indulgent to any 
degree of weakness she might have happened to 
display. He had passed the previous night at an 
inn: not because it was convenient to do so, but 
because, in truth, he could not brook the idea of 
proceeding straight from his father's house for such 
a purpose as he had now in hand ; and Mrs. Carew 
would have been little pleased had she known the 
feelings that bad weighed upon his heart as he took 
leave of his father and mother. A visit to an ac- 
quaintance formed in Devonshire, but who had 
lately removed to the neighbourhood of London, 
was alleged as an excuse for quitting home. 

As for Mrs. Carew, there was a struggle going 
forward within her inmost soul— a wrestling, as it 
were, of the good and evil principle — of which it is 
difficult to give even the faintest idea ; for now that 
the event for which she had laboured so recklessly was 
on the eve of accomplishment, and that nothing re- 
mained to her but to stand by and witness the ful- 
filment of her hazardous experiment, a hundred 
misgivings arose to shake her self-reliance and pre- 
sumption. Whether it was the silence and gloom 
pervading the little group of which she was a mem- 
ber, or that the religious associations dependent on 
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the place inspired her with more Christian-like 
thoughts, I cannot tell; but most assuredly there 
never yet had been a period in which she had 
thought less about her hatred to the Luttrels, than 
at the very moment she was permitted to revenge 
herself, in the fullest manner which the heart of 
woman could devise, for all the slights and injuries, 
real or imagined, which the family of her husband 
had ever inflicted on her. It must be confessed 
that there was little in the outward aspect of things 
to divert the conscientious scruples of any of the 
party. Silence, and solitude, and empty stalls, may 
be becoming enough to the ornamented walls and 
stately proportions of a Gothic cathedral ; but parish 
churches are domestic places, teeming with familiar 
associations, and they are very apt to look cold and 
forlorn unless the congregation be assembled. 

Then our adventurous trio, having nothing of the 
dignity of a marriage by license to distinguish them 
from the ordinary race of Jacks and Jills, were 
admitted, not at the front entrance, but by a small 
side door : — a type as it seemed of their whole pro- 
ceeding; — and were ushered along the church by 
Mr. Simmons, a little withered person, whose ^cha- 
racter as sexton seemed, judging by the outward 
man, to predominate greatly over the more genial 
peculiarities of parish-clerk. The ready welcome 
which a well-appointed wedding train is sure to 
meet with, the civil bows and ready smile of every 
church retainer, were here sadly wanting. 
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The smallness of the procession excited evident sur- 
prise. From priest to pew-opener, all looked doubtful 
and suspicious ; and the old clerk in particular could 
hardly be persuaded — for he was a little deaf into 
the bargain (everybody was a little deaf at St, Mar- 
garet Moses), — I say, Mr. Simmons could scarcely 
be brought to believe that the whole of the party was 
assembled. In spite of his superior's authoritative 
signs, he would be trotting off to the church-door, to 
look, as he said, " for the rest of them ; " thereby 
plainly insinuating that things in their present 
condition were not (in his mind) to be held as 
altogether canonical. And under these dismal 
auspices it was that they assembled at the altar : that 
" bourne " from which no traveller can be said to 
return exactly the individual he was before he knelt 
upon its step. 

All who have listened to the marriage-service— 
all those at least whose souls are not wholly wrap- 
ped up in Mechlin lace and artificial flowers — 
must acknowledge it to be a most touching cere- 
mony : even with the cheerful addition of fond 
relatives and sympathizing friends, to stand by and 
proffer prayers and good wishes ; and if, when all is 
support and encouragement, the bride is still par- 
doned for weeping, and the bridegroom for feeling 
a little uncomfortable, what must be the effect on 
all concerned in it of a wedding like this ? 

The thing was done, however ; the words of might 
were spoken : those solemn yet familiar words which 
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bound these two young creatures to each other, 
through all the unknown vicissitudes of worldly in- 
cident and human feeling; those holy yet fearful 
chains which are destined to be as garlands of sweet 
flowers withering only in the grave, or fetters of 
iron pressing upon the heart and soul till life 
becomes a burden too heavy for endurance. 

If in the course of the service there was an occa- 
sional pang of remorse in the breast of the bride- 
groom, and a passing desire, scarcely acknowledged 
even to himself, that he could wake and find it all a 
dream; we must do him the justice to say that his 
behaviour at the conclusion of the ceremony gave 
not the smallest indication of any emotion of the 
sort. For a moment or two, as he arose from the 
altar, he did indeed stand as if somewhat bewildered : 
stunned, as it might be, with the novelty of his 
position ; but the stupor passed away immediately, 
and he was able with his accustomed grace to play 
out the part he had so rashly assumed, and above 
all things do the best he might to soothe and en- 
courage his sinking bride. 

Repairing to the vestry, the remaining formalities 
were duly performed ; the suspicious-looking rector 
wished the handsome young couple joy, and the 
withered old clerk, whom a liberal donation had 
convinced that everything was as it should be, 
oflSciousIy stumped before them to the door, both 
leaves of which he now threw open : it was the only 
particular mark of attention that had graced this 
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ill-starred wedding, and I fear not one of the party 
observed it. 

The attention of both Luttrel and Mrs. Carew 
was now indeed entirely engrossed by the growing 
indisposition of the bride. Even the voice of Hart- 
ley failed to animate her: during their drive back 
she coald scarcely raise her head, but sat with her 
eyes closed and her cheek resting on her mother's 
shoulder ; and Luttrel, as he held her hand in his, 
was fearfully awakened to the nature and extent 
pf the malady which had been gaining ground for 
some days past : but which in his presence she had 
hitherto succeeded in concealing. Now she could 
make no effort further : her strength seemed wholly 
to fail her ; and on reaching their lodgings she was 
obliged to be carried to her chamber in a state 
nearly bordering on insensibility. So the chaise 
which had been destined to transport them to the 
rural delights and safe obscurity of Hampstead, now 
served to convey the anxious bridegroom in search 
of a physician for his beloved. 

Bold and uncompromising as had been the con- 
duct of the widow Carew throughout this whole 
affair, it is not to be supposed but that there were 
other feelings besides the honest alarm of maternal 
affection at work within her, as she hung over her 
daughter's pillow, and alternately surveyed Selby's 
altered countenance, and tried to read in the placid, 
well-tutored features of the physician, his real opi- 
nion of her darUng. She followed him into an 
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adjoining chamber; and there, had she given ex- 
pression to the question her heart dictated^ most 
strangely would it have sounded in the well- 
powdered ears of that good but formal doctor ; for, 
in the agony of her compunction, she would have 
exclaimed, " Oh, Dr. Smith ! tell me quickly and 
without reserve, am I to hate myself for ever as 
the murderer of my child?" But she checked the 
repentant impulse, and framed her question more 
according to professional etiquette. 

The reply, though not tending to exclude hope, 
was far from cheerful; yet such was the proud 
determination of Charlotte Carew, that when, after 
the doctor's departure, she heard Luttrel mur- 
mur in the self-same spirit of remorse, — "It is 
vain to deny it : we have killed her between 
us. Her nature was too pure and good, her 
conscience too tender, for what we put upon her." 
His mother-in-law coloured to the very temples, 
and answered him haughtily, — " Her conscience too 
tender to follow the advice and command of me — 
her mother! Mr. Luttrel, I don't understand you." 
Bitterly as her own conscience was accusing her, 
she would not be openly censured by any Luttrel of 
them all. 

Dr. Smith called again in the evening, and 
thought even less favourably of his patient ; and 
for a little while her illness increased to a degree 
which, if not highly alarming, was sufficiently so to 
afford, in the anxious suspense of the couple who 
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had led her astray, and been the cause of all her 
sufferings, a fine example of retributive justice. 

In addition to Luttrel's misery, was the apprehen- 
sion that his leave of absence might be recalled, 
while the fate of his darling remained yet un- 
decided. Sometimes in his despair he vowed that 
nothing should tear him from her; but, luckily, 
his firmness of mind was not to be thus painfully 
tested. Before the week had quite expired, he was 
summoned back to his regiment ; but by that time 
all danger was supposed to be over, and Selby was 
recovering, though slowly. 

As it was of the last importance that every species 
of agitation should be avoided, it was agreed that 
the invalid should be kept in utter ignorance of her 
husband's approaching departure, until he was ac- 
tually gone : — no regular leave-taking could be 
sanctioned. Hartley, therefore, though conscious 
that he was embracing his young bride for the last 
time, repressed the feelings which were fast un- 
manning him, and thought he had succeeded in 
maintaining a cheerful aspect even to the last ; but 
he was as yet no adept in dissembling, and Selby 's 
eyes — she was too weak to say much — followed 
him to the door with such an eager, wistful ex- 
pression, that it was plain he had not quite deceived 
her. She listened for his receding step, and, half 
rising from her pillow, drew back the curtain, and 
leant forward to catch the sound of the house-door 
shutting after him ; but when this was some minutes 
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delayed, and she noticed that her mother had also 
left the room, the certainty of her bereavement 
came full upon her. '' It must be so ! that look of 
his, as he turned back once more, could not be mis- 
taken." 

She was on the very point of beseeching the 
nurse to hasten down and recall him; but then, 
remembering how purely selfish would be such a 
proceeding, and how much pain it would inflict on 
the two beloved beings who were all in all to her, 
she stifled the eager exclamation which had risen to 
her lips, and pressing her hands upon her beating 
heart, closed her eyes, that she might the better 
pray for composure to bear a trial which, hard as it 
had seemed in perspective, was in reality far severer 
than anything she had imagined. A few moments 
passed thus, and then the closing of the outer door, 
though it wits softly done, shook every nerve in her 
weakened frame. " He was gone — perhaps for 
ever!" 

Her mother did not immediately re-enter ; twice 
she came to the door, and then drew back, unable 
to face the inquiring eyes of her darling. When, at 
length, she summoned courage to come in, her 
averted looks and forced cheerfulness confirmed 
Selby's suspicions ; and as their eyes met, there was 
such an expression in those of the invalid, that Mrs. 
Carew lost all command of herself, and rushed from 
the room in a flood of tears. After this, no formal 
explanation was required; the name of Hartley 
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Luttrel was scarcely pronounced by either of them, 
and the only way Mrs. Carew attempted to console 
her child, was by increasing — if that were possible — 
her watchful attention and the tenderness of her 
caresses. 

The second day of Luttrel's absence arrived, and 
Selby's parted lips and eager eyes, as the postman's 
knock in that quiet street sounded from house to 
house, shewed plainly what she was expecting. 
Her mother, fearing the disappointment that might 
await her, gently whispered, " You know, after all, 
he may be too busy to write.'* 

The answer came quick and unhesitating — *' Too 
busy to write one word to me ! No ! I cannot 
bdie ve that ! " 

And the confidence of her love was not misplaced. 
There came a letter, which was greeted with ex- 
pressions of delight, such as even the news con- 
tained in it could scarcely check ; for she knew that 
the departure of the dear writer was impending and 
inevitable, and who could pronounce the sentence of 
their separation so tenderly as himself? 

Never had the strength and sweetness which were 
mingled in the disposition of Selby been so apparent 
as at this trying season. Up to the present time, her 
course of life had flowed with such a happy tranquil- 
lity, that even Mrs. Carew herself was ignorant of the 
solid worth which formed the basis of her daughter's 
character. She knew her to be most amiable, in the 
common acceptance of the phrase : soft of heart, and 
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ready to follow every; kindly impulse. But for that 
strength of mind which could endure the evils of 
her peculiar lot with such uncomplaining resigna- 
tion, she was not prepared. Selby's general deport- 
ment vindicated her from any suspicion of insensi- 
bility, or from the charge of not duly estimating 
the difficulties of her situation. Being blest with a 
fine constitution, she was not long in recovering 
from the effects of her feverish malady : her strength 
and bloom returned ; but she was never again the 
light-hearted, laughter-loving girl she had been — 
the Selby Carew of Quin's Folly. 

Under the sparkling animation of her girlhood, 
there lay both sense and reflection ; and the cir- 
cumstances which had called these powers into 
action were of a nature to allay, if not quite to 
extinguish, the thoughtless gaiety of early youth. 
Amongst the various evils into which the widow 
Carew's ungoverned passions had plunged her 
child, was this great and irreparable disadvantage — 
that she had become a woman before her time. 
While yet revelling in that most charming season 
of existence, when the expanding intellect creates 
each day fresh happiness for itself yet still cherishes 
no small portion of the pleasant puerilities of child- 
hood, she was summoned — nay, in a manner com- 
pelled — to quit it for ever, by assuming the grave 
responsibilities of married life. 

To many a creature of her age, the change would 
have seemed little more than nominal : scarcely that ; 
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as she was bound to hide her wedding-ring, and still 
sign herself '' Carew :" many a one so circumstanced 
would have gone on as idly and gaily as ever ; but 
Selby was not one of these : it seemed to her, on re- 
turning home, as if, instead of only a few weeks, some 
long interval had passed away, full of strange and 
unheard-of adventure. She who had gone forth with 
a spirit cheerful indeed, but so perfectly serene ; 
anticipating merely a change of scene from one 
lovely county to another — a few new summer 
walks, a few new sketches, memorials of a pleasant 
past, in the course of which, bird's-eye views or 
sheltered valleys were to be the principal, perhaps 
only points of interest — she was come back a 
wedded wife ! free, indeed, at present ; but only 
because the man who had sworn to protect and 
cherish her had deserted his trust. He might return 
at any period, and claim her for his own ; and her 
every action, almost her every thoughts, must be 
moulded to accord with his will and pleasure : 
her own were, for the future, to be a secondary 
question. 

The connection, viewed in this manner, was more 
startling than alarming to her: she loved Hartley 
Luttrel too well, and had too exalted an opinion of 
him ; and was, besides, too inexperienced in the world 
and the ways of mankind, to suppose it possible 
they could ever differ on any material point ; and in 
things of lesser moment, matters of mere taste 
or fancy, would it not be her delight as well as duty 
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to give way to his slightest wish? From which 
short transcript of her reflections, it will be easily 
gathered that Selby's ideas on the subject of mar- 
riage — a subject which had lately become so awfully 
important to her — ^were of a very exalted nature. 

But few instances of ill-assorted unions had, as yet, 
come within her personal observation. She had 
lived during her childhood, amongst her mother's 
relations : quiet, well-behaved people, whose Darby 
and Joan-ical proprieties spoke favourably for the 
state in its commonplace aspect ; while poetry and 
romance did all that was wanting to gild and glorify 
the abstract idea of two creatures loving and 
beloved in youth, associated together by an impulse 
mysterious as beautiful, and moving on through 
life with one heart, one mind, one being! In all 
the stories that had blessed the natural, unpedantic 
course of her childish years ; when she had sat on 
her little stool at the chimney-corner, looking up 
into the wrinkled face of good old aunt Selby, 
swallowing every word of the legendary lore with 
picturesque attention and implicit belief; was not 
the moral to be deduced from every narrative, plain 
and unmistakeable ? — For, whether it were prince 
and princess that came together in the end, or king 
and beggar-maid, the finish was invariably effected 
thus : — " And so, you see, they went to church and 
were married, and lived ever after as happy as the 
day was long." 

Duly progressing in literature as she advanced 
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in years, Selby still arrived at much the same result : 
in old romance or novel of the day, the trials of the 
handsome young couple, on whom rested the chief 
interest of the book, were pretty sure to terminate 
in their union : that point concluded at once the 
history of thdr fate and the last chapter of the last 
volume ; plainly insinuating thereby, that after mar- 
riage their lives must necessarily be too perfectly 
and invariably happy to allow of further comment. 
Growing intelligence, and a residence near Bath, 
had, doubtless, effected some modification of her 
early opinions ; yet her impressions of " the state" 
did, on the whole, lean decidedly to the favourable 
side. 

In touching on this subject, we may observe that 
it was not from what might appear to be the most 
natural source, viz., the conversation of her mother, 
that Selby derived any of these sublimated notions 
of married felicity. The circumstances of her own 
career as a wife were seldom brought forward by 
Mrs. Carew for the amusement or edification of her 
daughter : if introduced, they were never enlarged 
upon ; and when, with a better feeling than mere 
curiosity, the girl would ask questions relating to 
her lost parent, the answers were usually delivered 
in a tone of what might be called contemplative pity, 
rather than with any of those signs of rapturous 
affection and unqualified regret, such as the dis- 
tinguished endowments of the deceased husband 
might seem sure of commanding. For that he had 

N 2 
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been a most charming person — handsome, gay, and 
debonnaire, was a fact, established not only by the 
partial description of his widow, but by the testi- 
mony of all who had known him, and who spake of 
him in the hearing of his little girl. There was the 
same air of indulgent compassion, and a gentle 
shake of the head at the mention of "p-o-o-r John ! " 
and perhaps, her uncle as he walked up and down 
the old dining-room chinking the money in his 
pockets, would sometimes add the remark — ^''Always 
in want of cash, poor fellow ! — ^never quite his own 
man." But this was the strongest censure, if such it 
could be termed, that ever met her ear ; and it was 
pretty certain to be followed by some kind remi- 
niscence of the young sailor, — his invariable good 
nature, agreeable manners, and obliging disposi- 
tion. " Never cast down, at the worst of times ; 
always a joke and a laugh ready, had poor John 
Carew." 

The shade of reserve, therefore, in her mother's 
manner, and the absence of that enthusiasm which 
might have been anticipated under the circum- 
stances, were regarded by Selby as but a further 
tribute to the virtues of her father. Doubtless, his 
widow could not bring herself to dwell upon a 
theme which death had rendered so painful to her : 
she could not recall, in detail, the memory of what 
he had been, without contrasting the happiness she 
had enjoyed in his society with her present desolate 
condition. 
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As for doubting the conjugal happiness of her 
parents, or supposing that Mrs. Carew did not 
worship the memory of her husband, such an idea 
had never, by any chance, disturbed the young 
credulity of Selby's mind. 
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CHAPTER XL 

As soon as Selby had regained strength for the 
journey, the Carews returned to Somersetshire ; 
where they had been residing some years previous 
to their eventful visit to the " far west." 

It had been no empty boast on the part of the 
widow, when, on the occasion of her short and pithy 
correspondence with her husband's family, she de- 
clared that her own relations were fully prepared to 
maintain her and her daughter. Her friends, though 
neither wealthy nor distinguished, were by no means 
so inferior in circumstances or condition as the Lut- 
trels had been taught to believe. Mrs. Carew's ma- 
ternal uncle was an attorney of good practice in a re- 
spectable country town ; and, being himself childless 
and much attached to his niece, he had no sooner 
heard of her husband's unhappy fate than he invited 
her and her child to live with him entirely; promising 
to provide for them to the extent of his means. At 
his death, which secured to her a genteel in- 
dependence, she had taken a small house in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Bath ; the vicinity of 
which gay city was convenient to her as a place 
from whence she could easily procure masters for 
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her daughter, and which at the same time afforded 
her the sort of society which her income enabled her 
to enter into. 

And here ensued an interval of three years ; 
during which Hartley Luttrel pursued his career in 
the army with much of the success which his partial 
friends had anticipated ; being present in many of 
the actions of that eventful period, and his name 
appearing more than once in the despatches as 
an officer of high promise. 

The existence of the Carews, on the contrary, 
flowed on unmarked by any striking incident; 
though the wheel of time in its ceaseless rolling 
brought about those insensible changes, which hu- 
manity, even in its calmest state, must of necessity 
experience. The loveliness which as a girl had 
rendered Selby Carew an object of admiration 
wherever she was seen, ripened into almost per- 
fect beauty as she advanced to womanhood. 

like other handsome women, she knew and ap- 
preciated these advantages : but here, her singular 
fate and position in life exercised an influence upon 
her character at once salutary and decided. It 
subdued every inclination towards vulgar coquetry, 
and rendered her pleased with general admiration 
only as it demonstrated to her the fact, that that face 
and figure which had originally caught the favourable 

attention of Cornet Luttrel of the Dragoons, had 

not diminished in attraction since his departure. 

Most painful, indeed, to her diffident and anxious 
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nature, was the apprehension of any such change 
taking place in her as might strike him unpleasantly 
on his return ; " because," as she would say to 
herself, " there is for him no retreating : whatever I 
may be, or may seem to him to be, he must take me 
as I am." And under this strong assurance, and with 
this one overwhelming idea overshadowing her as if 
with some sacred defence, she moved among the 
frivolous, the double-minded, and the weak — who 
make up in this world so large a proportion of the 
two sexes — with eyes which wandered not for petty 
applause, and a soul at rest from all those cankering 
vanities which eat into the hearts of ordinary women, 
and spoil the outward gifts which Heaven has vouch- 
safed them. 

In the operations of her mind, the same disinte- 
rested principle still governed her : her absent lord 
was still her guiding star. She employed her time, 
not in idle dreaming and love-sick reminiscences, 
but in the resolute endeavour to improve her under- 
standing ; and in seeking to perfect herself in those 
feminine accomplishments which she knew would 
be most pleasing to him. Now, she studied ; not as 
she had been used to do, when her heart was whole 
and her fancy free, and a bright day was reckoned a 
valid excuse for throwing aside every serious occupa- 
tion. Since that fatal journey to London, she was 
possessed with one enduring motive, the wish of 
being some day worthy the affection of Hartley : the 
determination of so employing herself during his 
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absence, that when the hour of their reunion arrived, 
he might feel pride, instead of reluctance, in present- 
ing her to his family. She looked upon her time no 
longer as exclusively her own, and to be filled up 
according to her sole inclination : it was in some sort 
the property of another; and the deficiencies of 
education which might have been matter of in- 
difference to her in her single state, would (so at 
least she argued, in her high notion of the conjugal 
relation) be a foul reproach to a married woman, 
and infallibly cause her husband to blush for her. 
Tremendous thought ! Her own cheeks became crim- 
son at the bare supposition of such a misfortune. 

The feelings that resulted immediately from the 
peculiarity of her lot, were of a very chequered 
nature. To a young imagination like hers, there 
was something in the very romance and secresy 
of her love that lent it additional fascination. It 
might be that she herself was hardly conscious of 
this; but so long as everything seemed going on 
prosperously at home and abroad, and Luttrel's 
letters reached her with tolerable regularity, and 
shrivelled old officers (oracles in their own little 
circle) spoke confidently of the approaching termi- 
nation to the campaign^ and the newspapers did 
not contradict them, she could shake off her timid 
doubts^ and cherish many a vision of inexpressible 
sweetness. But anon came rumours of battles, im- 
pending or actually fought, sickness amongst the 
troops, and a hundred casualties, such as in that 
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stormy period chilled the heart of many a soldier's 
wife ; and then she would have given mach for the 
permission to speak openly of the fears that were 
torturing her. This was one of the least of her 
trials; for Selby had little of that weakness of 
mind which delights to hear itself complain aloud : 
still she felt that, like other people, she should be 
cheered by the occasional sympathy of the kind 
and friendly ; and there was many a bitter moment 
when she envied those — not, in fitct, more worthy 
of condolence than herself — ^who might wear their 
wedding-ring in the eyes of all the world, and 
receive honour and sympathy for their union with 
the brave and devoted. 

In the earlier period of her married life, Selby 
had an ever-ready confidante in her mother; but 
this was a comfort she was destined not long to 
enjoy, at least not in its fullest extent : the sym- 
pathy for which she yearned being displayed after 
a capricious fashion, for which Selby (not aware of 
the secret springs of her mother's conduct) found it 
difficult to account. 

The truth was, that Mrs. Carew was growing 
highly discontented with the questionable position 
into which she had thrust her daughter. What 
availed it that she was conscious of Selby^s prefer- 
ment, and saw in her the future mistress of Horton 
Hall, unless the fact was made known to the world 
at large, and the Luttrels in particular: for to 
that point centered her chiefest solicitude. Should 
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Luttrel (and the probability was but too apparent) 
fall a victim to his ' profession, and never return 
to acknowledge his wife, Mrs. Carew anticipated 
a world of trouble in establishing her daughter's 
claims. 

The Luttrels were a powerful race ; and, in their 
horror of the yet unsuspected blow which the de- 
spised widow of John Carew had it in her power 
to inflict upon them, they might have recourse to 
unfair means to disprove the marriage. At all 
events, the afiair would doubtless be brought into 
Court, be retailed in all the newspapers, and the 
name of Carew bandied from mouth to mouth, 
coupled with many a gross epithet such as she 
would rather die than have it subjected to. For 
Mrs. Carew was astute enough to perceive, and 
candid enough to acknowledge to her own heart, 
that, in the opinion of the public, her own con- 
duct, as well as that of her innocent child, might 
easily be brought to bear a very evil interpre- 
tation ; so that, while there were legal proofs of the 
marriage sufficient to vindicate Selby's right to be 
addressed as Mrs. Hartley Luttrel, the distinction 
would only be acquired at the expense of her own 
good name : a brand little less than infamous would 
rest upon it; and the pride and delicacy of the 
widow Carew revolted from the bare idea of such a 
consummation of the triumph she had meditated. 

Now, all this doubt and perturbation might be 
avoided, by Luttrel doing immediately what must 
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be done at last: that is to say, by transmitting 
the confession of his imprud^ce, instead of wait- 
ing till he could announce it personally. Waiting, 
forsooth ! Mrs. Carew shuddered as she contem- 
plated the innumerable chances involved in that 
word " waiting." He had already suflTered, though 
slightly, from a fever incident to the climate ; and 
then occurred a long interval between his letters : 
they were necessarily often delayed, and sometimes 
never came to hand at all : an interval which the 
Carews, of course, interpreted in the most melan- 
choly manner. Selby, all the while, thinking only of 
Hartley, while her mother viewed the matter under 
various aspects, and suffered a species of mental 
martyrdom in consequence. 

Mrs. Carew strove, by every means in her power, 
to make her daughter participate in these doubts 
and fears : but her efforts were utterly vain. Selby, 
as firm in her obedience to her absent lord as she 
was tender in her affection for him, and jealous 
of every insinuation which reflected on his con- 
duct, rejected with actual indignation her mother's 
counsel and advice : for Mrs. Carew would have 
had her openly expostulate with Luttrel, and de- 
cidedly represent to him the danger and embar- 
rassment to which he was subjecting her by thus 
concealing the marriage. '' Imagine the excessive 
awkwardness of your situation," she would say, " if 
anything serious were to happen to him : an odium 
might rest upon your reputation for ever." To 
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which Selby had bat one reply — " She was quite 
sure that Hartley had taken every precaution that 
was necessary to save her from the shadow of 
reproach." And, at length, as her mother reverted 
again to the subject, she added, with a degree of 
heat unusual to her : '' As for my character, were I 
to lose Hartley, I should care little for that or any- 
thing else in this life. The few who respect me 
now, and whose love I am solicitous to keep, would 
not believe a falsehood to my disadvantage; and, 
for the world at large, I care but little : I should 
thenceforth live too retired a life to make its 
opinions of any real importance to me." 

An effusion like this silenced Mrs. Carew for the 
time ; for her object was to convince, and not to 
irritate her daughter. The Carews had been so little 
accustomed to differ upon questions of any moment, 
that they had no pleasure in contradicting each 
other : but, with all her horror of quarrelling with 
one who was dear to her, the widow was too impa- 
tient on this particular point to be long quiescent ; 
and the very next time she found Selby writing 
to her husband, she returned to the charge. To 
the arguments she had already tried, she added one 
which she thought might work upon her daughter. 

" If it only were in justice to Hartley himself," 
said she, '^ you ought to do all you can to persuade 
him to act with propriety. However little you may 
fancy that you care for the opinion of the world, 
depend on it, you will feel very much hurt when 
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you find your husband exposed to uniyersal cen- 



sure." 



Selby looked vexed; but checking the answer 
that was rising to her lips, sat playing with her 
pen, and wishing her mama would take forthwith 
that little walk which she had been meditating an 
hour ago. 

**You have been so perfectly submissive up to 
this time/' continued Mrs. Carew, ''and have 
thwarted him so little, that now a mild but firm 
remonstrance from you would have double weight ; 
and I must say, Selby, I little thought to see you 
so wanting in self-respect, as to hesitate about 
doing what in your heart you know to be right." 

« If I thought it right," said Selby, " I would 
not hesitate a moment, whatever pain it might 
cause me; but so far from agreeing with you, 
mama, I should consider it positively indelicate to 
press the subject upon him at a time like this, 
when he must have so much to trouble him* 
No, I would not allude to it for the world; for 
it would seem as if I doubted his a£Fection and 
desire to please me." 

"Well, Selby," said her mother quickly, *'and 
if he displays this reluctance to own you as his 
wife, who but yourself would scruple to doubt 
it?" 

Selby looked up reproachfully at her mother, for 
she had never spoken so plainly before; but still 
repressing her angry feelings, she answered, " We 
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are not competent judges of a question like this : 
it is only Hartley himself who can understand 
the character and ways of his own family, and 
when it will be best to make the disclosure; the 
very thought of which/' she added sadly, ^' gives 
me unutterable uneasiness." 

'^Your apprehensions of these Luttrels, Selby, 
are really childish in the extreme. Your youth and 
sex, indeed, may serre to excuse a little nervous- 
ness ; but your husband has not that apology : he 
is old enough, and man enough surely, to assert 
his freedom of choice ; and I cannot but say, that if 
he paid more respect to the feelings of his wife, 
and less to the pride of his relations, I should 
have a much higher opinion of him and of his love 
for you." 

" Oh, mama ! if you love me yourself, don't talk 
in this way ; for you know I cannot bear it. If, as 
you seem to think — though Heaven knows why ! — I 
am mistaken in Hartley's character, and estimate 
him too highly, let me continue to be deceived 
as long as possible : fear not, but if it be so, I 
shall discover my error soon enough ; for it is only 
by believing him to be all that is kind and excel- 
lent that I can have a moment's happiness." And 
Selby asked herself, in astonishment, why it was 
that her mother should have displayed such anxiety 
to unite her to a man of whose character she now 
seemed to think so lightly. Being still ignorant of 
the mainspring of the widow's conduct, she was 
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forced to substitute many a worldly motiire to account 
for it, scarcely to her pure mind less revolting than 
the actual truth would have been. 

Buty in proportion as her confidence in her mother 
diminished, so much the more warmly and fondly 
did she turn to the image of her husband, to supply 
her with a subject for admiration and perfect esteem : 
to Hartley she looked for every virtue as well as 
every grace ; believing that their intercourse, short 
as it was, had been intimate enough to assure her of 
his worth. His letters confirmed her partial admi- 
ration, for he wrote like a man of sense, of taste, and 
information ; and, while a spirit of graceful tender- 
ness was difiiised over his correspondence, his style 
never degenerated into the fulsome or puerile expres- 
sions — those afiectionate babblings, which very great 
as well as good men have been known to fall into 
when addressing their wives, or their mistresses. 

On receiving such letters as these, Selby forgot 
all the difficulties that might await their future 
destiny, and was for a while the proudest and 
happiest of women : could she but have been certain 
that, at the moment she read them, the dear writer 
was yet unharmed and well; but even while her 
eyes rested fondly on the writing, the hand that 
traced those characters might be cold and lifeless. 
Once he had been slightly wounded; and as it 
happened to bQ the right arm that had su£Fered, 
he was unable for some time to hold a pen. To 
hb mother, the shock of this intelligence was much 
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softened, for one of his brother-officers acted as 
secretary for him, and wrote from time to time 
in so cheerful a strain, and with such good reports 
from the regimental surgeon, that, apprehensive as 
it was her nature to be, she could not but be com- 
forted. But to Selby all such consolation was 
denied : the clandestine nature of their connection 
forbade the correspondence being confided to a 
third person; and the consequence was, that for 
weeks no sort of communication reached her, and 
she remained uncertain of his fate. 

It was precisely during this unlucky period, that 
Mrs. Carew, after a fashion not uncommon to 
mothers-in-law in general, took upon her to inter- 
fere very decidedly in what did not personally con- 
cern her. Finding that, neither in the way of 
persuasion, argument, nor remonstrance, could she 
prevail with Selby, she hierself assumed the office 
she would have had her perform, and at once wrote 
off to Luttrel, to enlighten him as to the view she 
took of her daughter's affairs, and the manner in 
which she held it expedient for him to proceed 
thereupon. An immediate acknowledgment of his 
marriage was the theme on which she enlarged — 
delicately, however ; for, unless very much excited, 
Mrs. Carew invariably behaved like a gentlewoman. 
So now she made even a sort of apology for thrust- 
ing herself into his confidence, resting her conduct 
upon the natural and pardonable plea 9f maternal 
anxiety, which would not suffer her to remain longer 

VOL. I. o 
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silent on a subject so important to her daughter's 
future prospects. Before concluding her epistle, 
she gave him to understand that she was addressing 
him wholly without the cognizance of his wife — an 
assurance strictly true ; for, as she was aware that 
Selby would never have consented to any such 
application, Mrs. Carew wrote and despatched her 
letter without mentioning a word on the subject. 

Whatever annoyance Luttrel might be conscious 
of, when he found his wife's mother thus interfering 
in his concerns, he failed not to answer Mrs. Carew 
in the same strain of becoming courtesy which she 
had adopted towards him : for why should he quar- 
rel with a mother for taking care of the interests of 
her child ? No, he would not be unreasonable, or 
fancy that any suspicion of him and his good inten- 
tions had occasioned Mrs. Carew's interference : he 
was just on the point of calling her " cousin John's 
widow," but swallowed the ungrateful epithet as it 
rose to the tip of his tongue. If, indeed, she had 
not been quite ingenuous in what she said of her 
daughter, — if Selby, after all, had been privy, in 

ever so trifling a degree, to the transaction But 

again he checked himself, resolving not to harbour a 
thought so derogatory to the candour of both parties. 

He mentioned, therefore, the announcement of 
his marriage as a measure he not merely de- 
sired particularly, but as one he was fully resolved 
on, as soop as his military duties allowed him to 
return to England. Until he rejoined his family. 
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however, he utterly, though temperately, negatived 
Mrs. Carew's proposal of making any such disclo- 
sure. He knew, he said, the intense feeling it must 
necessarily excite, and considered it only due to his 
parents to delay every hint which might enlighten 
them, till, by breaking the information to them in 
person he might soften a blow which, in any case, 
must fall upon them heavily ; and, in conclusion, he 
added, '^ Though your maternal solicitude, my dear 
madam, well explains this friendly interference, I 
am quite confident that Selby would immediately 
acquiesce in the propriety of my sentiments on a 
subject which equally concerns us : at the same 
time, you must allow me to say, I am highly satis- 
fied to find her uninformed as to the letter with 
which you have been pleased to honour me. It 
would seriously distress me to have even the shadow 
of an altercation introduced into our correspon- 
dence." 

Mrs. Carew understood the hint, and her spirit 
rose high as she read it. Notwithstanding the 
civility of the language, she plainly perceived that 
her intervention was considered, to say the least of 
it, unnecessary ; and that, through her, Luttrel in- 
tended to school his wife into silence and complete 
submission. *' Oh, if she could but persuade Selby 
to think as she did ! — if she could only infuse into 
her too gentle, too trusting mind, that degree of 
proper pride which should serve her to cope with 
the haughtiness of the Luttrels!" 

o 2 
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But Selby, in other respects so conciliating, and 
ever ready to give up any point of momentary dis- 
pute, was here firm and unbending, almost to stern- 
ness. '^ If," said she, as her mother once more 
urged the point, — " if my love for Hartley did not 
lead me to regard his lightest wish as the rule of 
my conduct, there is my marriage-vow, recorded in 
heaven ; though here on earth I dared but breathe it 
in a whisper." 

" Selby, my child," was her mother's sarcastic 
reply, " you should certainly have been an actress : 
you would have recited so well, and your style of 
countenance shows to such advantage in moments 
of enthusiasm. So, if all our hopes of fortune fail, 
there will be still a resource — an opening to distinc- 
tion ; though not exactly in the line of life I had 
intended." She smiled bitterly as she added, ''I 
wonder what the Luttrels would say to a daughter- 
in-law of theirs appearing on the stage — Mrs. Hart- 
ley Luttrel's first appearance as Isabella, in 'The 
Fatal Marriage.' It would sound well ; and appli- 
cable, perhaps." 

Oh, mama ! how can you talk so?" 
I beg your pardon, my love," — and Mrs. Carew 
was really shocked at her unfeeling speech, — " of 
course, I was only joking : but the truth is, my own 
Selby looked so very charming in her heroics, that 
I fancied, in the vanity of a mother's heart, she 
deserved a larger audience." 
" I desire no other," said Selby, faintly smiling : 
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^^ as long as I am separated from Hartley, I wish 
for no wider sphere of action, no other life than that 
I am leading." 

Nevertheless, she accepted her mother's compli- 
ment, unpleasantly as it was prefaced : for Selby 
dearly loved to hear that she was a pretty woman ; 
trusting, in her constant reference to one absent 
object, that it was a sort of beauty which would 
wear well. And so the ladies, avoiding further 
occasion of dispute, fell again to amicable gossip. 

But could Selby have conjectured how her mother 
was occupied that very same night, while all but 
herself lay quietly sleeping, she would not have so 
slightly regarded their difference of opinion ; for 
there, in the secresy of midnight and the solitude 
of her own chamber, sat the widow Carew, with 
flushed cheek and angry brow, inditing a second 
epistle to her son-in-law : and the rapidity and 
decision with which her hand guided the quill, 
boded ill for the peaceable tenor of the despatch. 
As the strongest motive she could urge for an 
immediate avowal of the marriage, she reminded 
him of the peril in which he had so lately been 
placed, and from the consequences of which he was 
still suffering ; which, she told him, rendered more 
and more apparent the obligation he was under of 
placing her daughter above all fear of trouble or 
reproach, in case she were to be left alone and 
unprotected. 

This time Mrs. Carew made neither excuse nor 
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apology for her interference : his interests, she bade 
him remember, were inseparable from those of his 
wife ; and in casting a mystery over the connection 
existing between them, he subjected her, if a hint of 
the matter once got abroad, to suspicion and ca- 
lumny which might injure her reputation for ever. 

" I continue to write," she proceeded, " without the 
knowledge of Selby ; her devoted love for you, and 
the fear of giving you present uneasiness, would 
probably prevent her concurring with me in the 
propriety of this appeal. But while she would act 
on the generous principle of showing unlimited 
confidence in you, it is, believe me Hartley, im- 
possible but that at heart she must feel, as every 
other woman must in her situation, that this un- 
necessary secresy — this exceeding tenderness towards 
the feelings, or rather say the prejudices, of every- 
body but herself — is but a weak guarantee for the 
love and good faith you pledged to her at the altar." 

The impression which this violent and ill-judged 
remonstrance made upon the mind of Hartley Lut- 
t.rel, was such as would have alarmed even his 
mother-in-law, could she have read his thoughts. 
An increased acquaintance with the world had not 
yet succeeded in lessening those romantic ideas 
which had attended his first essay in love. Of the 
peculiar views which might have governed the con- 
duct of his wife's mother, he had indeed, since the 
close of his short career at Quin's Folly, expe- 
rienced a few unpleasant surmises ; but he had never 
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for a momeDt doubted Selby's purity of purpose 
throughout their whole acquaintance. Until the 
receipt of these officious letters, it was his solace and 
delight to believe himself loved with a holy and un- 
selfish affection, free from the smallest taint of world- 
liness and deceit ; but now this blessed illusion — for 
as such he began shortly to regard it — ^was over. 
He, knew the perfect confidence that had formerly 
in all things subsisted between Selby and her 
mother, and he could scarcely credit the possibility 
of their disagreeing in the present case. 

It was not that he actually disbelieved Mrs. Carew's 
assertion, when she told him her daughter was igno- 
rant of the correspondence so rashly commenced : he 
would not believe that the counsellor and preceptress 
of his wife could be capable of a direct falsehood. 
But of what consequence was it to him that Selby 
should be literally unacquainted with the actual con- 
tents of those letters, if they were but the echo of her 
own sentiments ? If she, instead of resting satisfied 
with the full assurance of being the one beloved— the 
only sharer of his heart and affections — was languish- 
ing to bear his name, and be honoured in the eyes of 
the world for the vain distinction it would confer upon 
her ; how worthless was her nominal ignorance of her 
mother's acrimonious, and, as he interpreted it,imper- 
tinent language ? 

A suspicion like this, when once obtruded on 
a mind almost punctilious in its regard for sin- 
cerity, could not but frequently recur to it. In- 
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stead of being satisfied as formerly with the total 
silence maintained by Selby on this disputed point, 
he grew positively discontented with this proof of 
her delicacy and regard for his feelings : for it now 
struck him as something unnatural that she should 
never so much as allude to a subject which evidently 
occupied the principal portion of her mother's 
thoughts and attention ; and he interpreted this seem- 
ing resignation to his will, as but a vain show of 
obedience, which it was the daughter's part to dis- 
play, while the mother shifted to herself the odium 
which might accrue from openly attacking him. 
The one was to persecute him from under the plau- 
sible shield of maternal solicitude, while the other 
was to till the character of the injured, uncomplain- 
ing wife. 

These suspicions were grievous and revolting 
to his very soul ; yet banish them he could not. The 
image of his fair young bride, till now enshrined in 
the crystal of pure sincerity, was dimmed and tar- 
nished. He might continue to dwell in remem* 
brance upon her outward charms, and recall the looks 
that had fascinated his boyish fancy, the smile that 
had lured him to folly : but she was no longer to be 
the faultless being he had painted her ; and in los- 
ing this high estimation of her character, he lost 
much that had cheered and supported him, not only 
in his professional career, but also in his prospective 
views of life. So long as he could rely implicitly 
on the virtues of his wife, above all on her unswerv- 
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ing deyotion to himself, he was able to look firmly 
on the step he had taken, and could even be proud 
of his alliance with so noble a creature ; hencefor- 
ward, degraded from her high station, she must be 
regarded but as the generality of her sex — the com- 
mon herd of women — selfish, calculating, vain, and 
ambitious. And as he thus gloomily and miserably 
meditated, it is not to be wondered if the unbridled 
rashness of his early youth came strongly before 
him, and be experienced again that sinking of the 
spirit, which had so nearly unnerved him as he 
knelt at the altar of St. Margaret Moses. 

At first he purposed writing to Selby, and request- 
ing her to make her complaints known to him her- 
self, instead of deputing the expression of them to 
any third person; even though that person were her 
mother. But so soon to enter on matrimonial bicker- 
ings ! No, he could not bear it : he would rather 
abstain from writing at all. There would be time 
enough whenever they met again to discover that 
they were unsuited to each other : or they might, 
perhaps, never meet again. In this first disap- 
pointment of his expectations, he felt a sort of 
gloomy satisfaction in recalling the various chances 
which war and climate afforded for a speedy 
and efiectual divorce. Besides, if his unlucky sur- 
mises were correct as to Selby*s concurrence in the 
importunities with which he was pestered, she would 
assuredly be made acquainted with his reply; so 
that through her mother he might inform her of his 
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sentiments, and yet avoid the ungraceful appearance 
of conjugal objurgation. He supposed his first letter 
had been too guarded, too observant of the feelings 
of those who respected his so little ; this time he 
would be less ceremonious, and make use of lan- 
guage that could not be misunderstood. His second 
letter to Mrs. Carew did indeed fully express all the 
bitterness of his feelings : but as we shall have else- 
where to revert to it, it need riot be particularized at 
present. 

It was from this time forth that Selby began to be 
sensible of a certain change in the tone of her hus- 
band's letters. Few besides herself would, perhaps, 
have remarked it ; but love such as hers was not to 
be easily blinded. A cheerfulness constant and 
unvarying had hitherto characterized his communi- 
cations to her, and no fatigue or privation had ever 
occasioned his spirits to fiag. Now, it seemed 
evident to her that he had lost something of this 
sanguine turn of mind: a sort of weariness and 
dissatisfaction was diffused over his letters ; and 
Selby noticed that he wrote less of himself, and 
more about general affairs. He was incapable, at 
any time, of playing the egotist; but of late he 
occupied almost too much space in describing the 
route and supposed destination of the regiment, its 
marchings and counter-marchings : in short, all the 
minutiae of military detail ; which^ but for his per- 
sonal interest being involved in it, might have 
seemed almost tedious. The various little anec- 
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dotes of his friends and brother-officers, which he 
used to relate, with such truth and spirit that they 
made her feel almost acquainted with those who 
surrounded him, were now but seldom touched upon. 
The letters themselves were not so frequent, and 
certainly not quite so long, as they used to be. 

Perhaps^ she thought, she might herself be a little 
to blame for the last omission ; for, not being able 
to decipher a portion of one of his letters, she had, 
with some light jest on the badness of his stationery, 
requested him to repeat the passage which had 
puzzled her : and from that very time he ceased to 
cross his letters; observing, as if piqued, that, as it 
appeared his hand had becqme unintelligible to her, 
he would for the future be shorter and more concise. 

Not the faintest shadow of displeasure or reproof 
had ever before passed between the married lovers ; 
and though this instance may, to old stagers in 
matrimony, seem but trifling, it gave Selby a heart- 
ache : she repented that any unseasonable liveliness 
of hers should have brought it upon her. Could 
she have borne such a surmise witl^ut utter misery, 
she should have said that his expressions towards 
her very self were colder than formerly, and his 
longing to be with her, and impatience at the pro- 
traction of the war, less feelingly described ; but, 
suspecting not that any cause for this originated at 
home, she imputed it to every source but the true 
one : to absence from her^ to failing health and 
mental dejection — to anything and everything rather 
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than to waning affection on bis own part, or a doubt 
of ber entire sincerity. 

Ob ! if sbe could but be near bim! Sbe knew 
tbat tbe officers' wives bad, in a few cases, fol- 
lowed tbeir busbands, and been in tbeir neigb- 
bourbood during some part of tbe campaign : but 
tben tbey — bappy women I — migbt display with- 
out scruple tbeir affectionate solicitude, wbile sbe 
must love in secret. And for once, as tbese sad 
reflections crossed ber mind, sbe felt something of 
ber mother's indignation at this lengthened con- 
cealment, and tbe almost dishonourable mystery in 
which sbe seemed doomed to wear away ber youth. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Things were pretty moch in this state when an 
event occurred to the mother and daughter, which, 
as it closely affected themselves and their fortunes, it 
behoves us forthwith to relate. 

The Carews — for by her maiden name must Selby 
still be designated — having walked into Bath on a 
shopping expedition, were proceeding up Milsom- 
street one fine day in the early part of spring : the 
fourth season of buds and blossoms since their resi- 
dence at Quin's Folly. It was just such a day as 
disposed them to move briskly and feel exhilarated, 
and to wonder — though it was almost the first 
tolerable weather they had had fo^two months past 
— why the leaves were so backward, and the spring 
fashions not yet forthcoming. 

Parting with her mother at the door of the first 
shop to which she was bound, Selby proceeded a 
few steps to another, where she had some trifling 
errand of her own to do ; and having finished her 
business, she returned to Mrs. Carew. But, on 
entering the shop where she had left her, she was at 
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once struck by the alteration which, during this very 
short interval, had taken place in her appearance 
and manner. Mrs. Carew looked pale and agitated ; 
and, in answer to Selby's earnest inquiries, told her, 
with a forced laugh, that it was nothing, "really 
nothing at all: but the truth is, Selby, I have 
just seen such a striking likeness of your father 
pass close to the shop-door, that I declare I felt for 
the moment quite startled and overcome." 

Rallying her spirits the next minute, however, 
Mrs. Carew sipped a little of the water which 
Mrs. Bridges the pastrycook presented ; declining 
the slight infusion of brandy, which that matronly 
and rather red-nosed person declared, in a confi- 
dential whisper, to be much more " efficacious for 
the nerves;" and forthwith she proceeded to give 
that serious reprimand, for the delivery of which in 
person she was now in the shop of the said Mrs. 
Bridges, concerning the "remarkably bad pastry 
which you sent me last Tuesday, and which I was 
really ashamed to see at my table." Which little 
variety of dom^tic life being shortly adjusted — the 
good Bridges taking all her gods to witness that 
from henceforth, in her dealings with the charming 
widow, her creams, her puffs, and her patties, should 
be impeccable — the ladies left the shop ; and pre- 
sently Mrs. Carew, sighing away a sort of op- 
pression that still lingered on her spirits, said in a 
contemplative tone, — 

" Now, Selby, you see how plainly one may trace 
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back the origin of half the ghost stories one hears, 
and almost, in one's weakness, gives credence to. 
Suppose I had met this man fifteen years ago in- 
stead of to-day, and that his appearance had been 
immediately followed by the loss of the Spiteful ; 
what exercise of reason in such a case could possibly 
have convinced me but that I had seen the spirit of 
your father ? And so it is : we cheat ourselves in 
the first instance, and then do our best to cheat 
others." 

" Yes," replied Selby ; " but, on the other hand, if 
this strong likeness had appeared to you in what 
was ascertained to be the undoubted period of my 
father*s death, I must own I should think such a 
coincidence scarcely less remarkable than his actual 
apparition:" and she breathed an inward prayer that 
no striking likeness of Hartley might ever cross her 
path, while he remained beyond the seas. 

An hour's sojourn in Bath, a little more loitering in 
shops and chatting with chance acquaintance, served 
to dissipate their thoughts from gloomier topics, and 
they reached home without again adverting to them : 
but it was evident how deep an impression had been 
made on the excitable nerves of Mrs. Carew ; for on 
their being told by the servant who admitted them, 
that a strange gentleman, who would not give his 
name, was waiting for them in the drawing-room, 
she uttered a solemn exclamation of, " Good God ! 
who can it be?" and rushed up-stairs. 

A piercing cry was the next moment heard from 
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the drawing-room, and when Selby and the maid 
followed, they beheld Mrs. Carew, who had sank half 
fainting into a chair, and the stranger leaning over 
her, and calling her his *' dearest Charlotte." 

To Betty the housemaid the thing mast have 
seemed inexplicable; but Selby, though scarcely less 
moved than her mother by what was passing, in a 
moment guessed the truth : it was neither accidental 
likeness nor ghost from the wreck of the Spiteful, but 
her father in bodily presence before her eyes. She 
could only sfcare and gasp for breath; while the 
stranger, engrossed by the situation into which his 
appearance had thrown Mrs. Carew, said, as he 
strove to support her,— 

" I was wrong to try you in this way — ^the joyful 
surprise has overcome you, my dear Charlotte. But 
cheer up, my love ! It is no empty dream, no vision 
of your poor Carew that speaks to you : his heart 
and hand, my Charlotte, are equally warm and 
animated ; and as truly, as passionately devoted to 
you as on that unlucky day he parted from you so 
many long years ago ! " 

How far these assurances of the strange gentleman, 
of his being the real and veritable John Carew, and 
no freak of his wife's imagination, were likely to 
benefit her nerves and renovate her spirits, I leave 
to be determined by such married ladies as may 
happen to have been deserted by their husband for 
upwards of fifteen years. But apparently there 
were other passions besides those of fear and wonder 
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working in the breast of Mrs. Carew ; for at these 
words she raised her head, and looking reproachfully 
at bhn, repeated, — 

" Years, indeed ! Oh, Carew ! Where on earth 
have you been all this while ? And what have you 
been doing? But never mind/* she added hurriedly, 
interrupting him as he was answering her, and 
making an effort to compose herself; " you are re- 
turned at last : and — and — oh, Heavens ! how shall I 
ever recover it?" 

" Her joy is too mucb for her," said the stranger 
with much com[:lacency ; "the extatic delight of 
such a moment as this" — when, looking for the first 
time at his audience, he broke off, in a much brisker, 
not to say more natural voice, exclaiming, " Why, 
surely that is not the little girl I left behind me ! My 
own little Selby!" 

" Indeed it is, John," said Mrs. Carew, softened at 
this notice of their child. " Selby, my love, this is 
he — ^your father himself— I felt a secret conviction 
of it all along ;" and the next moment Selby found 
herself in the arms of the stranger — for strange he 
still was to her — being kissed and hugged to his 
heart's content. 

It was but another of the queernesses resulting 
from this extraordinary restoration ; and five minutes' 
consideration would have satisfied her that all was 
right and natural : for who could wonder at a father 
embracing the daughter from whom he had been 
parted so long ? But this rencontre was so wholly 

VOL. I. P 
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unexpected, and the scene had passed so quickly 
before her astonished eyes, that when she felt 
herself seized upon, squeezed against the buttons 
of a strange waistcoat, her lips taken forcible pos- 
session of, and her smooth cheek scrubbed by a 
beard of some hours' growth, her sense of filial duty 
could hardly prevent her struggling lustily to get free. 

Her mother, having got over the first surprise, 
must immediately admit the reality of the scene. 
There stood her long-lost husband, older and greyer 
certainly than when they parted, yet still fulfilling 
all her old recollections : there was the same kind 
look and voice, the very turn of expression she had 
been accustomed to : the moment of meeting did 
but confirm an intimacy which no lapse of time 
could injure or destroy. But Selby had cherished 
a beau-ideal of her father from her earliest years ; 
and the image of her fancy was so utterly unlike the 
figure now presented to her — the honoured parent 
she had so often thought upon ; the " po-o-r John" 
of all his relations — that it was with the greatest 
difficulty she could bring herself to acknowledge the 
relationship. The person thus suddenly obtruded 
on her, visibly and tangibly, did not to her seem half 
so real as the illusion she had delighted to conjure 
up, and clothe in every manly attribute of dignity 
and worth • 

Carew*8 tvident admiration of his daughter did 
much towards the increase of his wife's cordiality. 
Here, she and her truant husband could meet as 
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on neatral ground. Tbey exchanged looks of mutual 
pleasure ; and Carew, as he surveyed his child, and 
gave her another squeeze, expressed his feelings in 
the exclamation of " Charming, by Jove ! " adding 
immediately, " and the very image, Charlotte, of 
what you were at her age." 

But Mrs. Carew, faintly smiling, shook her head, 
and said, ** I never was half as handsome, Carew." 

*' Take care," said he, with graceful gallantry ; 
" remember that in depreciating yourself, you lessen 
the credit due to my taste and discernment." 

"Ah, well," she replied, rousing herself and press- 
ing her hand to her side, as if there was a tightness 
about the region of the heart, '* this is no time 
for bygone stories. If you have travelled any dis- 
tance to-day, John, you must need refreshment ;" 
and Mrs. Carew then left the room on pretence 
of hurrying the cook : but desiring, in truth, to collect 
her disordered faculties. 

Nor did Carew, who pretty well interpreted the 
feelings of his beloved Charlotte, make any attempt 
to follow her. " Joy no less than grief," he observed, 
" must have its course :'* and forthwith he turned all 
his attention toward his daughter. 

But " consternation " was a word which would 
have served better to express the state of Mrs. 
Carew's mind : disturbance at the present turn affairs 
had taken, mixed with an awful presage of evil to 
come. The wild character of her husband, and his 
unsettled habits, of all which she was thoroughly 
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acqaainted (although he had succeeded in deceiving 
the world in general) gave her little hope of future 
peace or comfort in their reunion. Respect for his 
character she had ceased to feel, long before their se- 
paration ; and the renewal of kindly feeling, naturally 
springing from his imagined death, had soon sunk 
into a calm and by no means disconsolate remem- 
brance of him. Still, as he had never conducted 
himself in such a way as to exclude him from her 
society, she must receive him without hesitation. 
Yet, accustomed so long to the uncontrolled disposal 
of her time and property, and estimating at its 
full worth her elegant leisure and unblemished 
reputation, she trembled at the new career so 
suddenly opened to her: an existence in which 
everything seemed uncertain, tempestuous^ and 
alarming. 

She had avoided Carew's presence that she might 
grow calm : but thinking only increased her per- 
turbation. She sickened at the notoriety her un- 
common position would soon entail upon her in the 
eyes of society : the exaggeration, the gossiping, 
the prying into her affairs, the stories that would 
be circulated — ay, even before nightfall. She who, 
as the widow Carew, had been so cautious, so ex- 
emplary in her walk and conversation, that the 
whispers of slander had never presumed to make 
her their olgect — she must prepare to find herself 
the mark for observation: perhaps for calumny, 
certainly for ridicule. 
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It may seem strange that Mrs. Carew should not 
be more curious to know why her husband had 
been absent so long : but the fact was, she had a 
perfect reliance on Carew's facility of invention, 
and knew that, at any time she chose to ask for 
information, it would be most readily and cheerfully 
accorded: even to the most minute particulars of 
his mysterious wanderings. Why then seek to 
hurry the communication ? 

Most fortunate was it for Carew's talent in the 
way of narrative, that Selby shared not her mother's 
indiflPerence on this point. In her he found a will- 
ing auditor, and a ready recipient for any story he 
might choose to tell. His absence itself had been 
so extraordinary, that nothing could be too marvel- 
lous to account for it. 

Carew had an ease and winning irankness of 
address which seldom failed to operate in his favour 
with all whom he approached ; it is no wonder then 
that ten minutes discourse with him should have won 
the susceptible heart of his daughter, and taught 
her to regard him, not merely as the father he was 
said to be, but one whose acquaintance she was de- 
lighted to cultivate : and who, if he did not yet quite 
rival the shadow she had worshipped in his place, 
was in a fair way of doing so very soon. 

On returning to the drawing-room, Mrs. Carew 
found the father and daughter sitting close together, 
their eyes riveted upon each other ; she asking ques- 
tions innumerable, and he answering them with equal 
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vivacity, yet with an occasional touch of sentiment, 
which became him remarkably well. 

Of course this short interval did not allow of his en- 
tering into minute particulars: her filial curiosity must 
satisfy itself with the broader features of the story — 
the chance, " he might venture to call it providen- 
tial," which had prevented him from joining the Spite- 
fuly and given him a berth on board another vessel 
scarcely less unlucky in its fate; for ere it could 
reach its destination it was pursued and captured 
by a French ship of superior size, and Carew, in 
common with all who survived the engagement, 
was carried into Marseilles, and languished for five 
years in a French prison. Escaping from thence, by 
a series of adventures which he promised to detail 
circumstantially at some future time, he had from 
that period been, as he feelingly described himself, "a 
melancholy wanderer upon the face of the globe." 

Miranda herself never listened to Prospero's 
long yarn with more intense sympathy than shone 
in the countenance of Selby, as she hung on the 
accents of her newly-regained father ; and, unlike 
the island princess, she felt no inclination to take a 
nap before he ceased speaking. 

At this point she could not help interrupting him, 
to ask, " But why, my dear sir, did you not come 
home immediately to us ?*' 

The answer touched her greatly, — " Because, my 
sweet Selby, I believed I had no longer a home 
to come to. During my detention in France, I 
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found it impossible to obtain news from that one 
spot in the world where all my affections were 
centered." 

" But did you not write, sir ?** 

" Frequently, my love ; and succeeded, as I 
thought, in sending my letters : but it is plain that 
they must all in some way have miscarried, for 
not a line in reply was I ever blest with receiving : 
not a single word in reply, my Selby. And you may 
picture to yourself the doubts and fears that racked 
me, as I attempted to account for such a cruel 
silence ; to me so inexplicable : I confess even now 
I can hardly comprehend it." 

Prospero paused and sighed at this point, and 
Miranda hastened to bestow upon him all the pity 
he demanded, and which his sufferings so largely 
deserved. 

" Well, then, my love ; when I was at length 
released from this purgatory, and eager to fly 
home to have all my perplexities satisfied, a report 
reached me, from what I foolishly imagined to be a 
source undeniably certain, that your dear mother — 
concluding me, as she had every reason, to have 
gone down in the Spiteful —hsid married again^ and 
was gone to India with her second husband. I 
had of course no right to suppose that my dear 
Charlotte would condemn herself to perpetual 
widowhood for my sake ; yet, Selby, I own the news 
cut me to the very heart : and in fact I was delirious 
in consequence of it for many months. But this I 
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shall not mention to your mother, for fear of dis- 
tressing her.** 

*^Toa mast have suffered, indeed! But oh, sir, 
who coold have been mistaken, or wicked enough, 
to spread snch a report ? My mother, I am aware, 
had offers " 

'^ Had she?" said Carew qnickly, and looking 
round the comfortable room in which he was sit- 
ting. *^ Grod bless me ! how lucky that she refused 
them!" then relapsing into his former tone, **it 
would have entailed irreparable misery upon us all, 
my sweet child." 

*^ And did you never discorer, sir, how this wicked 
report arose ?" 

** Wicked, indeed," said Carew, availing himself 
of the word she suggested. ^The affair is still 
shrouded in a good deal of mystery; but I have 
reason to fear that there was a very malicious pur- 
pose at the bottom of it. At some future time, my 
dear Selby, you shall have all the particulars of 
that story : it is a long and melancholy one; and the 
baseness of a false friend, who could betray a trust- 
ing heart like mine But enough of that for the 

present,** said Carew, squeezing his daughter's hand 
emphatically. *^ The villain is gone to his account, 
and I will forbear his unworthy memory." 

From that time forth, Mr. Carew cursorily 
described himself as having led a life of strange 
adventure, in the course of which he visited most 
quarters of the globe ; but having taken an uncon- 
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qaerable disgust to the scene of his wedded felicitj, 
he never revisited England, or opened any commu- 
nication with his family : considering himself dead 
to the world, he wished every remembrance of such 
a being as John Carew blotted out. 

'' There had been a time/' he told his daughter, 
** when he had been tempted to follow and reclaim 
his dear Charlotte ; but, much as he longed to have 
her restored to him, he was so moved by the idea 
of the dreadful predicament in which his unexpected 
appearance must place her, that he resolved — he 
knew not if it should be called weakness or gene- 
rosity : but he did resolve — to sacrifice all his own 
hopes of happiness, in order that he might assure 
hers; and so, for his dear wife's sake, became a 
nameless fugitive." 

Selby's swimming eyes, joined to this revival of 
past misfortune, were again too much for Mr. 
Carew ; and his daughter, respecting feelings so hon- 
ourable to his sensibility, repressed her desire to 
question him further. She could not, however, for- 
bear asking him, how he had discovered this grand 
error of his life ? — for some such enlightenment she 
concluded to have been the happy means of restor- 
ing the wanderer to his home again ; and he, shaking 
off his emotion, was beginning to say that it was 
by the merest chance in the world, — " Just one of 
those strange coincidences, my love, which, if you 
met with them in the pages of fiction, you would 
swear were utterly impossible ** when Mrs, Carew 
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re-entering at the moment, Selby sprang up, and, 
doubting not that her mother participated in her 
feelings to their fullest extent, threw her arms 
round her neck, congratulating her in the sweetest 
and tenderest terms ; while Carew, encircling them 
as they stood thus clasped together, with a trem- 
bling voice invoked blessings on the head of both his 
treasures. 

With an odd shy look, a something partaking at 
once of a little pleasure and a good deal of distrust, 
his lady supported her part in this domestic tableau ; 
and then announcing that dinner was ready, placed 
her arm within his and conducted him down stairs. 

Carew, as he sat at the bottom of the table, and 
saw himself thus recognised as the head of this 
small but elegant establishment, felt his spirits 
mounting to an inconvenient degree. A thought- 
less levity, under the mask of good humour, had 
always been a strong characteristic of his, and 
many a time it had stood in the way of his 
preferment ; but even cousin John had prudence 
enough to be aware, that in the present position 
of affairs he must act with a double measure of 
circumspection. As long as his dear Charlotte pre- 
served that forced smile and doubtful expression, it 
would be far from safe to discard his sentimental 
aspect: there was one thing above all others he 
must avoid — and as he had now fasted some hours, 
the sacrifice to appearances was severe — he must 
resolutely abstain from eating too good a dinner. 
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But if the struggle was great, his self-denial went 
not unrewarded. Among the faults of Charlotte 
Carew, a want of generosity was not to be num- 
bered ; and the very circumstance that so highly 
gratified her truant husband : viz., that she had it 
in her power to confer favours upon him, and restore 
him to the comforts of life — disposed her to meet his 
advances, and be lenient in her judgment of him. 
And although a previous acquaintance with the 
ingenious narrator, rendered it difficult for her to 
receive his explanation of past events with implicit 
faith; yet even she could not help being strongly 
impressed with the apparent simplicity and candour 
with which he told his story : Selby having left them 
alone, by the way, the narrative was materially 
altered in its second rehearsal. And then^ with such 
an aspect of sincerity did Carew acknowledge and 
deplore the faults and follies of his youth, that she 
soon grew softened; and, losing sight of the idle 
extravagance which had plunged her into diffi- 
culties she still sickened to think of, began once 
more to see in him only the father of her beloved 
child : the John Carew she had loved so dearly in 
the days of her youth. 

It was with the truest pleasure that Selby saw this 
change in her mother's demeanour ; for Mrs. 
Carew's constrained manner, and measured civilities 
to her husband during dinner, had painfully struck 
her daughter. It was impossible for a sensible girl 
like Selby not to guess a little of the truth ; but yet 
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she said to herself, '' Hartley must behave ill, very 
illy indeed— worse than it is possible he ever should 
behave — before I could receive him half as coldly, 
after an absence like this ! '* And then, as she mused 
and marvelled over the events of the day, again 
reverting to her absent lover, she fancied his aston- 
ishment when he should read the account of her 
father's return : what would he think of it? — but be 
pleased, of course ; for why should he not ? He had 
always spoken so kindly of Mr. Carew ; indeed, 
some of the nicest anecdotes she had ever heard of 
her father had been told her by LuttreL 

As she thus coupled their names together, a 
thought suddenly crossed her mind — she wondered 
it had not occurred to her before : an idea which 
made her blush and tremble. And after a few 
moments of perplexity, she ran off to call her mother 
aside, trusting her representation might not come 
too late after all. On the stairs she met Mrs. 
Carew, who was seeking her, with words upon her 
lips which would hare sounded strangely indeed 
but two hours ago. 

" Where are you, my darling ? " said she ; " your 
father is asking for you." 

'' I am coming directly, mama : but stay one 
moment," she added, nervously. " You will not — I 
trust you will not think of mentioning to him any- 
thing about Hartley — and — and what has happened. 
I know husbands and wives tell each other every- 
thing : but this is so peculiar a circumstance ; and it 
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was SO impossible to refer our conduct to him in any 
way. Oh, my dearest mother! promise me you 
won't tell him!" 

'* Mention it to Carew ! — to your father! What 
an idea!" was the immediate exclamation of Mrs. 
Carew ; then recollecting herself, she added, more 
calmly, " Most assuredly not. No, Selby, you may 
make yourself quite easy on that score." And 
Selby, though she did not quite understand the ex- 
pression of her mother's countenance, saw she might 
be relied on. For, in truth, Mrs. Carew had as yet 
by no means sufficient confidence in the newly- 
restored, to trust in his keeping a secret so serious 
to them all. The errors which had disgraced his 
early career she was beginning to flatter herself 
might never be reacted : if there was faith to be 
placed in man, he was heartily ashamed of them 
himself, and had long been leading a reformed 
life ; but she must be better convinced of his dis- 
cretion and propriety of feeling before she put it to 
such a proof. With the exception of this one secret, 
she had nothing to withhold from her husband, and 
could tell him all that had passed in his absence, 
and converse with the real openness which he affected 
so well ; and as there were reasons which made it 
much more convenient for Carew to listen, than to 
be himself the sole narrator, he encouraged her 
communications to the best of his ability. 

That piercing, and sometimes dubious glance 
which he encountered from the bright eyes of his 
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dear Charlotte, was much more difficult to contend 
with than the soft trusting looks of his sweet 
daughter. Nothing therefore could exceed the in- 
terest with which, after the rough sketch of his own 
adventures, he pressed for a detailed account of 
hers ; and it was curious to observe the adroit way 
in which, when he found himself a little at a loss — 
wandering in his memory, and confusing names and 
dates — he would turn the talk ; either by uttering 
some sentiment which he knew his wife's better 
nature would readily respond to, or by bringing the 
discourse round to her own far safer experiences : 
the question he would ask for this purpose seeming 
to arise so naturally, that even the acute Mrs. 
Carew would be thrown completely off her guard, 
and go on chatting as readily as he could desire. 

And as it is in the course of human nature to take 
a livelier interest in our own immediate affairs than 
in those even of a husband once beloved, and still 
not quite displeasing to us; her self-complacency 
kept yet increasing. 

Nor, woman as she was, and handsome for her 
years, could Charlotte Carew be wholly indifferent 
to the evident admiration of her vagrant lord ; the 
due appreciation of her charms being, nevertheless, 
expressed (for well did he know his game) rather by 
looks than words: less by coarse and downright 
compliment, than by some sudden exclamation 
occasionally breaking from him, as it might be 
unawares; so that, at last (being, in fact, a good 
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deal cramped by sitting so long in the same position ; 
for Carew was by nature highly mercurial) he started 
up, with gestures of remorse, and an earnest denun- 
ciation of his stupidity: his wretched, blundering, 
calamitous error, in staying away so long. She 
internally agreed with the substance of his peni- 
tential ravings ; and thought that truly he had 
shewn a degree of blindness and infatuation, such 
as it was easier to pardon than account for. 

Thus the evening waned; and this strange re- 
union subsided into tranquil discourse, and such 
small matters of friendly communication and agree- 
able trifling on the part of the ladies, as convinced 
John Carew he had obtained so decided an advan- 
tage already, that a very little more exercise of dis- 
cretion, and that penetration into character on 
which he prided himself, must insure him a glorious 
and complete victory. 

Then came the crowning reward of his self-denial 
during dinner; for Selby, on whom his apparent 
want of appetite for that meal had made a most 
pitiful impression, took care that a nice little delicate 
supper should make its early appearance. And for 
this mark of filial affection, fain would her father, in 
the fulness of his heart and the emptiness of his 
stomach, have bestowed on her a solemn bene* 
diction. She was, indeed, the life of the little party ; 
and having no old and ungracious rec6llcctions to 
cross her at odd intervals, might unrestrainedly 
express her overflowing pleasure in finding herself 
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in actual presence of him whom she had believed 
lost to her for ever. Mrs. Carew had not, for years 
past, seen her Selby so gay and excited; and, as 
usual, where the mirth flows naturally in one 
member of a party it becomes infectious to all, so, 
long ere the little banquet was concluded, all seemed 
peace, harmony, and good-fellowship. 

" Oh, by the way," said Carew, suddenly intro- 
ducing a new subject, '^ have you happened to hear 
or see anything of the Luttrels since I have been 
away?" 

The smiles of the ladies were in a moment quenched : 
Selby looked at her mother ; who, turning the ques- 
tion as adroitly as her husband himself could have 
done, replied, "Surely, John, you must remember 
enough of the contemptuous neglect we have met 
with from your family, to spare that inquiry." 

" But there was some sort of communication, 
mama, was there not?" Selby timidly suggested — 

" a letter, after my father's " She stopped, and 

Carew finished the sentence for her. 

" After my death, you mean," said he. " Ah, I see 
that frown, my beloved Charlotte ! But if you would 
have me triste and sorrowful, you should not do all 
in your power to make me happy ! " A little sigh, 
and a look of sensibility : which, we trust, was 
not wholly put on for the occasion, closed the re- 
mark. Again he reverted to the Luttrels ; arguing, 
" That bygones should be bygones : that family 
quarrels were, for the most part, foolish afiairs ; 
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and that, in fact, there had been in this case no 
quarrel at all — merely a slight misunderstanding, 
a failure in etiquette." But on this point Charlotte 
Carew would never give way an inch : 

" It was pridfe," she averred, " and that of the 
most offensive sort, which had governed their con- 
duct towards h^r ; and, unless receiving the fullest 
satisfaction for their former behaviour, never would 
she accept civilities from them in future." 

Selby felt pained at this language. " For, surely," 
she reasoned within herself, ** it would be unwise, as 
well as wrong, to embitter my father's mind against 
any of that family." And she was pleased to see that 
Mr. Carew did not take the matter up warmly : he 
treated the neglect of which his wife complained as 
more a question of conventional form than a thing 
to be offended or annoyed about. 

'* It was the way of the world," he said. " They 
were at the top of the tree : a rich set altogether ; 
and, whatever might be argued, pro or con^ such 
sort of people must be expected to look down on 
their poor relations. He acknowledged the prin- 
ciple to be a false one, and deplored its prevalence, 
with a serious smile ; but, '' as long as the world 
held together, worldly maxims must still hold 
good. In society there must needs be a reciprocity 
of interests : they (the Carews) could do nothing for 
the Luttrels, consequently, the Luttrels would do 
nothing for the Carews. I quite agree with you, 
my dear Charlotte, that all this says but little for 
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human nature ; but so it is with the very best of us : 
even the most high minded must, in the long run, 
abate something of their independence, and swim 
with the stream. What! another temptation^ my 
sweet Selby ? Well, I think I must try a morsel of 
the sweetbread : your cook seems to have stewed it 
to a nicety — but the smallest possible portion. Ah, 
you rogue, you ! you are trying to stuff your old 
father : going to settle him in right earnest this time 
with a fit of indigestion." 

" Dear sir," said his daughter, her voice faltering 
as she spoke, /^ it is the first time I have had the 
happiness of administering to your comfort in any 
way : no wonder if I should be a little too zealous." 

Carew trusted that this source of gratification to 
his sweet child might often be renewed. '' But as 
to my grand relations," said he 

'^ Oh ! let us drop that subject, John," said his 
wife. 

*^ My dear Charlotte, I was only going to observe, 
what I am sure you will agree to, that we can 
(thank Heaven!) do very well without the notice 
of any of them ; unless they choose to vouchsafe it 
properly. In our own happy way, we can make 
ourselves quite comfortable, though all their high 
mightinesses the Dons of Horton were to cut us 
dead at once. Can't we, Selby, my child?" But 
his daughter returned him no answer. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

There was one feature in this strange freak o 
fortune which tended greatly to reconcile Mrs. 
Carew to the return of her husband ; for, whereas 
she had anticipated that his introduction to her 
acquaintance would be the sure precursor of scan- 
dalous talk, and a general depreciation of her and 
her family, such as her proud spirit would find it 
hard to brook, it really proved in the end a means of 
increasing her popularity, and bestowing on her a 
sort of consideration from which her quiet way of life 
had hitherto excluded her. 

On the first report in Bath of the sudden re- 
appearance of one who was concluded, by all who 
had the slightest acquaintance with his name, to 
be five fathoms deep, at least, in the Bay of 
Biscay; curiosity was largely mingled with dis- 
trust : and the more scrupulous were disposed to 
hold back from any decided intimacy with one who, 
like Hamlet's ghost, appeared in '^ such a ques- 
tionable shape." But, on the other hand, since his 
wife — or, as some still persisted in calling her, his 
widow — had welcomed him back, apparently with- 
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out hesitation ; the public^ in general thought it had 
no business to inquire further, and that it was only 
due to the unblemished character of Mrs. Carew 
and her lovely daughter, to adopt whatever tone 
they thought proper to take. Carew was well 
known to have come of a good stock ; and, even 
supposing he had been a little wild in his youth, if 
his wife could overlook his irregularities, surely the 
world need not be more particular. 

But whatever might be the scruples of the Bath 
residents previous to Carew's public appearance, no 
sooner did he come amongst them than every un- 
pleasant feeling vanished at once. That frankness 
of address which seemed so peculiarly to charac- 
terize cousin John, was so tempered with gentle- 
manly ease and suavity, and was so totally distinct 
from vulgar assurance, that the most particular of 
the dowager tribe declared in his favour upon the 
very first introduction. Lively he was: very lively; 
but never forgot himself, or transgressed the strictest 
rules of decorum. He could joke and make merry 
with the young, could even be a little noisy at 
times ; but then he would turn so pleasantly to chat 
with their elders, and had so many amusing anec- 
dotes to tell, and played so good a rubber, — in 
short, made himself so universally acceptable, that 
from a church dignitary to the very babies in arms, 
he became immediately a general favourite. He 
seemed, indeed, to have a coral and bells suited to 
all ages; and the sugar- plums he so lavishly dis- 
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pensed amoDg the juvenile portion of bis friends, 
were but a substantial realizing of the neat compli- 
ments — the air of marked yet not obtrusive admira- 
tion, the tone of respectful deference — by means of 
which he shortly established himself in the good 
graces of older, and — as they supposed themselves — 
wiser people. Ay, and it may be they did shew 
their wisdom in this easy reception of an agreeable 
man. Heaven knows ! the rarity of the species may 
well excuse its being frankly welcomed whenever it 
falls in our way. 

It followed, as a natural consequence of Carew's 
popularity, that invitations poured in upon the 
family from quarters hitherto undreamed of; and 
to such an extent, that, supposing but one-half of the 
civilities had been accepted, Mrs. Carew's modest 
little income would have been wholly inadequate to 
support her increased expenses. All this pleased 
her more than she would willingly have admitted, 
even to herself: perhaps she began to doubt whether 
it was not better, after all, to be a wife than a widow. 

Selby, on the contrary, though she must be grati- 
fied by attentions so flattering to her father, sighed 
for the moment when, his introduction to their 
friends being over, she might enjoy with him those 
calm domestic pleasures which he was so fond 
of eulogizing ; and might become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the various accomplishments which 
raised him so highly in the estimation of all with 
whom he had time to converse: for now, over- 
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whelmed as he was with constant engagements, it 
failed not to strike her as a singular thing, that 
their commonest acquaintance seemed to have a 
better understanding of Mr. Carew's peculiar taste 
and acquirements than the daughter who was ac- 
tually liring with him. 

" His general knowledge is very extensive," ob- 
served a gentleman who had been engaged five-and- 
twenty years in writing a universal history, the 
manuscript of which he had, at Carew*s urgent 
request, promised him a sight of. '' I call him 
remarkably well informed, and generally accurate 
in his facts ; though I have been able to set him 
right in one or two rather material points : a judi- 
cious thinker is always open to conviction." 

Another, devoted to virtu, extolled cousin John's 
taste in pictures, and the nice discernment with 
which he had decided, almost at the first glance, 
that the fine Rembrandt which hung up over the 
mantelpiece of the connoisseur was an undoubted 
original ; '^ though there had been persons blind 
enough to question the fact. It was pleasant, in 
these days of would-be criticism, to find such true 
appreciation of art." 

From one quarter, Selby heard that her father's 
fondness for antiquities amounted to a passion ; from 
another, that he was undeniably the best billiard- 
player in Bath ; and the venerable archdeacon, 
whose sermon of the preceding Sunday had made 
such an impression on Mr. Carew that he took 
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occasion to express respectfully his hope of shortly 
seeing it printed for general circulation, was heard 
to say of him that he was " thoroughly orthodox in 
his opinions." 

Nor was Carew one whit less successful with the 
other sex. One old lady praised in all companies a 
recipe for the rheumatism, which he had presented 
to her on their very first introduction. Another 
spoke equally well of a certain recipe for a lemon- 
puddings superior to anything of the sort in Mrs. 
Glass ; while her sentimental daughters chimed in 
with, — 

" Oh, yes ; and his conversation is so interest- 
ing ! Do you remember, mama^ that story Mr. 
Carew told us the other night, as we were in the 
cloak-room waiting for the carriage, about that 
wonderful escape of his " 

" You mean amongst the Hottentots^ my love?" 

(N.B. — It was thus that, in the dark ages before 
the peace, old ladies were apt to denominate savage 
life in all its varieties. Now^ they read Chambers^ 
Journal^ and go to the May meetings at Exeter 
Hall, and are a wiser, and, I hope, a better race.) 

'^ No, mama ; not Hottentots. It was amongst 
the aboriginals of North America: that anecdote, 
you know, that reminded us so strongly of Captain 
Smith and Pocahuntas." 

" Just so, my dear; as you say, it was very like 
Captain Smith and Huncamunca : and with regard 
to the pudding, nothing can be better." 
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Whenever Selby could obtain half an hour's 
rational conversation with her father, it was her 
great delight to lead him to talk of his relations. In 
her mother's presence she scarcely dared venture 
to name the Luttrels, but no sooner did she find her- 
self quite alone with Carew, than she would take 
advantage of his intimate knowledge of a family in 
which she was so deeply interested, and would begin 
to question him about them all ; their disposition and 
peculiarities, their place, their style of living, looks, 
manners : in short, would try to discover everything 
which might make her feel somewhat acquainted 
with these formidable Luttrels ; and often was she 
secretly vexed, when he, little thinking the motives 
that incited her curiosity, would turn off in his light 
way to some irrelevant matter wholly indifferent to 
his daughter. On one occasion, when she had, by 
way of bringing back the discourse to the desired 
channel, inquired the colour of Mrs. Luttrel's hair, 
and Carew had irreverently answered, " I suppose 
it must by this time be a wig," he confused her not a 
little by suggesting that, if she wished to know more 
of these people of his, she had better cultivate their 
acquaintance. 

" I, my dear father ! " 

" Yes, you, Selby. A pretty girl like you, suppo- 
sing her to be well-born and bred, may always com- 
mand her own society: not so an old weather-beaten 
dog as I am. Mopsey, don't growl ; I meant nothing 
personal by the epithet. An old worn-out fellow 
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like me most think twice before he intrudes upon 
his grand kith and kin ; especially if bis character 
for sobriety, and all the respectable virtues, does not 
stand over fair amongst them. But you/' stopping 
in his quarter-deck walk up and down the room, and 
looking at her admiringly from head to foot, — " you, 
with that face and figure ! why, they would meet 
you with open arms." 

" Oh, no, no !" replied his daughter, gratified yet 
confused ; " you impute far too much influence to 
outward appearance, even if I possessed much claim 
to it. I should be sorry, indeed," she added with 
feeling, " to think that I was always to remain 
estranged from them; but at present the seeking 
their society in any possible manner is not to be 
thought of for a moment. / intrude myself among 
the Luttrels ! What an idea !" 

" My dear Selby," said he, " what would there be 
either extraordinary or improper in John Carew's 
daughter mixing with her father's blood-relations? 
But I see you are afraid of your mother." And he 
recommenced his walk. 

Selby denied the charge ; but he shook his head 
incredulously. He was himself, he said, horribly 
afraid of the old lady when she got upon certain 
subjects ; and he ended with assuring Selby that, in 
spite of that, in case of any of the Luttrels coming 
to Bath, nothing should prevent his paying them the 
compliment of introducing his daughter to them. 

Selby, unable to give her true reason for opposing 
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him, could only pray internally that no opportunity 
might be afforded him of fulfilling his threat. 

To a worldly man like Carew, nothing could 
appear more natural than that a beautiful girl, con- 
scious of her attractions, and not being able to obtain 
a husband at home, should wish to extend her 
prospects beyond its narrow limits. Had Selby 
been aware of the mistaken notions to which her 
questioning gave rise, she would undoubtedly have 
suppressed her curiosity. Carew was, on the whole, a 
creature of impulse; but even he was capable of 
forming a purpose, when his own interest appeared 
in any way involved in its development. And now 
he pondered occasionally upon what had passed be- 
tween his daughter and himself; and when she was 
in particularly good looks, or he happened to see 
her the object of public admiration, he internally 
subscribed to what he believed to be the bent of her 
thoughts and ambition. " The girl is quite right ;" 
he would say to himself, ^^ she has tried this place 
long enough, and finds it won't do: once get her 
into a new sphere, and good, really good society, 
and there is no saying how splendid a connection 
she might not form." 

He attempted to sound his wife upon this subject, 
but she silenced him immediately in a manner the 
most determined; and though he wondered much 
that she should shew so little regard to her daughter's 
future prospects, yet, dependent as he was on his dear 
Charlotte for the present comforts of existence, he 
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dared not offend her by openly opposing any of her 
opinions or prejudices. 

It was just at the period when her home was gayer 
than she had ever known it, and when, to outward 
appearances, the prospects of the little family were 
at the brightest, that Selby was called on to suffer 
the most poignant grief that she had yet, in her 
capacity of a wife, experienced. 

We have said she had latterly been conscious of 
a change, trifling, perhaps, but still to her plainly 
perceptible — an alteration in the style of her hus- 
band's letters. Lately, a silence unusually long had 
alternately alarmed her on his account, or had flat- 
tered her with the hope that he might have 
obtained a short leave of absence, and be now 
actually on his way home — might be refraining 
from writing only to increase her pleasure by some 
delicious surprise, such as lovers love to dream 
about. Hartley's next letter, might it not be dated 
Portsmouth? But when this longed-for commu- 
nication did arrive, it not only bore the old foreign 
postmark, but the contents were such as to over- 
whelm her faithful heart with grief and astonish- 
ment; for it was now that she became informed 
of the correspondence between Luttrel and her 
mother, and saw at once the fatal consequence to 
which it had led. 

Mrs. Carew had written a third time to her 
son-in-law ; and he, exasperated by her persecution, 
and refusing any longer to give credit to Selby's 
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•alleged ignorance of the transaction, addressed his 
answer, not to Mrs. Carew, but to his wife her- 
self; adjuring her, as she valued their future happi- 
ness, to put an end to a discussion as painful to him 
as it was degrading to themselves. 

" In her earlier communications to me," he said, 
" your mother asserted you were uninformed of 
her interference ; and I did my utmost to believe 
her : in the confidence of my own heart, I thought I 
might trust implicitly in yours. I would, Selby, have 
believed a miracle, rather than have supposed you 
one whit less simple minded and disinterested than 
you had seemed to me when we wandered together 
in Fairley Valley. But in her last most ill-judged 
letter, Mrs. Carew gives me not even this poor 
comfort : she expresses herself, not indeed in words to 
this efiect, but with all the decision and authority of 
an advocate who knows himself master of his client's 
secret inclinations : in short, I can no longer flatter 
myself that she is acting without your permission. 

" Under any circumstances, I must have felt 
your evident mistrust of me, and have mourned 
over my delusion in fancying myself united to one 
who loved me only for myself, and not for the 
showy advantages I had it in my power to bestow 
upon her; but still, had you written to me on 
this point yourself, and opened your mind to me 
honestly and without shadow of disguise, however 
disappointed I might have been at the overthrow 
of my high-flown expectations, I should to a certain 
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degree have honoured the candour of your con- 
duct. But this paltering system — this putting forth 
of your own worldly desires under cover of a mother's 
meddling interference — Selby, I charge you, let 
there be no more of it between us. Be contented 
with my repeated and solemn assurance that all 
shall be acknowledged ; and your place in society, 
that place you so greatly covet, shall be accorded 
to you the moment I can communicate personally 
with my father : at the present crisis of the cam- 
paign, my very honour would sulSer, were I to 
show any wish of absenting myself from my regi- 
ment. Further than this I will not go ; for I only 
know the dispositions of those with whom I have 
to deal, and how they may best be worked upon ; 
and though it may be a light matter to you and 
your mother that I should be alienated from the 
hearts of my relations, yet I cannot so esteem it: 
nor, you must be satisfied, would it tend, in a 
worldly point of view, to your advancement. 

" Perhaps I have spoken hastily; but I cannot read 
over what I have written, 1 would rather drive from 
me for ever, if 1 could, those sickening thoughts, 
and the debasing idea that our married life has 
already been disgraced by peevish bickerings on an 
unworthy subject. I now repent my silence to you 
on this matter: you know not, Selby, how it has 
pressed upon me. We have had much to do here 
of late — some little skirmishing with the enemy's 
outposts ; but, on the whole, a harassing species 
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of duty, which calls less for energy of mind or 
body, than for the patience which springs only 
from internal repose, and that happy, blessed trust 
in the perfect love of those we have left behind 
us. Your own heart, Selby, will tell you how far 
this consolation has lately been mine. Goaded by 
these letters, and by remonstrances which I can 
neither comply with nor (looking to their motives) 
respect — addressed to me, top, at a season when 
the commonest reflection might have taught you 
some forbearance — I declare to you there have been 
times when I have found in my heart to envy 
the brave fellows who were knocked down at my 
side, and have wished for some chance shot to settle 
my earthly disappointments, and send me where 
there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 

'* Farewell! bear with me if I seem unkind ; and 
remember it was the exalted character I had formed 
of you which has rendered my disappointment too 
severe to be patiently endured. Forgive me there- 
fore if you can, and for God's sake silence your 
mother I" 

It was not without many a pause of fear and 
bewilderment that Selby read thus far : innocent 
as she was of the slightest participation in that 
which had displeased her husband, she could hardly 
take in the meaning of the cruel words he had 
addressed to her; but when their sense was made 
clear to her, and she saw the evil that had been 
done — mischief which it was possible no time or 
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exertion of hers could ever fully remedy — a cry 
of horror burst from her lips ; and, though no mortal 
witness stood by to hear her, she murmured aloud, 
" Oh, my mother ! what have you done ! What 
misery have you brought upon us !" 

She was starting from her seat, hardly knowing 
what she did, or whom she wished to seek, when it 
so happened that at the same instant her mother 
entered the room. Thinking she had given Selby 
time enough to read her letter in solitary enjoyment, 
she was now come to hear tidings of Luttrel ; and 
for a moment the distress so visible in her daughter's 
countenance gave her the idea that she had received 
news of his death : but then the look of reproach 
that saluted her, so different from the sweet com- 
posure of Selby's general manner, explained to her 
quick perception the true meaning of the scene. 

" You have done your work well, ma'am," said 
Selby, as she handed the open letter to Mrs. Carew. 

There was little need to read the contents of that 
cruel scroll : she guessed their tenor only too surely ; 
and even her resolute spirit was cast down by the 
intensity of the grief she had occasioned. She 
turned as pale as the poor bride herself, and taking 
the letter with a tremulous hand, merely said, " From 
Hartley, Selby?" 

" Yes, poor fellow, yes ! " cried Selby, her voice 
hoarse with emotion. " Oh, mama ! see what you 
have done : you have broken both our hearts !" 

" Both !" repeated Mrs. Carew, regaining at the 
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voice of reproof some portion of her old nature. 
" No, Selby ; do not flatter yourself that his will 
break on your account, my poor child. If Mr. 
Luttrel had been capable of — if he had loved you 
truly enough for that^ he would never have been 
troubled with my advice, or have had to write to 
you on such a subject." 

Selby 's anger and indignation, surely as just as it 
was natural, preserved her from giving way to her 
grief. " Read the letter, mama," she said, pointing 
to it with an air of dignity which well became her, 
" and do not dare, in my presence, to falsify my 
husband." 

Mrs. Carew did read the letter, but with diflSculty, 
her face flashing as she went on; till suddenly 
breaking off she exclaimed — ^** And is this the way 
he writes to you ? yoM, to whom he professes attach- 
ment : how can you endure it, Selby ? This from a 
Luttrel ! But he is worthy of the name he bears !" 
and she struck the letter violently. 

*' And who," said Selby, — " who was it that forced 
me to bear it also ? Who was it who taught me to 
love the very man she is now defaming? If you 
have no sympathy for the feelings you have so 
wantonly wounded — no respect for my love for Hart- 
ley — remember that I owe him the obedience of a 
wife ; and that it is you, and you alone, who have 
given him authority over me." Then relapsing from 
a sternness so foreign to her, she broke out passion- 
ately — "Oh, mama! how could you act so illj so 
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cruelly ! Yoar dreadful letters have undermined 
his love for me, and nothing can ever unite us 
again." 

Mrs. Carew also lowered her tone; and, with more 
inward contrition than she would have acknow- 
ledged to, she condescended to soothe her afBicted 
child. " But, Selby," she said, " you take this too 
much to heart. It is not like you to exaggerate in 
this way, and anticipate evil that may never come 
to pass. Here am /, ready and perfectly willing to 
appropriate all the odium of the affair from first to 
last : / am not ashamed of what I have done, and 
am even proud to acknowledge it. Write your own 
explanation of what has happened : only for Heaven's 
sake — and for my sake ! do not be too submissive in 
your language ; and I will explain the matter too." 

" Ah, no, no ! " cried Selby. " No more letters, I 
entreat you. Do you not see he forbids you to 
write again?" 

" He ! " repeated Mrs. Carew, vehemently. " He 
forbid!" 

"Yes, her replied Selby, sternly: "JSe/ My 
husband forbids you to interfere again between him 
and his wife." 

"Oh, Selby!" exclaimed Mrs. Carew, "what a 
tone is that to assume towards me!" She was 
advancing towards her, but Selby drew back, with 
the same shuddering expression which had so struck 
her mother on the wedding morning. 

" No, mama," she said, " leave me now, if you 
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please. I would rather — I mv^t be alone.* Then 
meeting the wretched expression of ber mother's 
countenance — for the rebuff had wounded her to the 
heart — Selby's forgiving nature overcame her reso- 
lution : she clasped her arms about her mother, and 
they mingled their tears together. 

Mrs. Carew had but the poor excuse to make, with 
which many a worldly mother has cheated her own 
conscience and sacrificed the happiness of her chil- 
dren : " I did everything for your sake, Selby,'' she 
said, as soon as she could articulate. *^ I may have 
been mistaken " 

'' Yes, dreadfully, fearfully mistaken !" said Selby, 
interrupting her: "yet you meant it well, and I 
ought not to have spoken as I did. But, oh mama! 
it is the first great misery that has ever fallen upon 
me, and at present I am hardly myself. Forgive 
me, if I have been unfeeling ; and leave me now to 
myself;" and, with a nervous anxiety to be alone, 
she hurried her mother from the chamber, and 
then, locking the door, sat down to weep and be 
miserable. 

A night of calm reflection did much to soothe 
her ; for in Selby's grief there was not, as with her 
mother, a troubled conscience to be appeased : no 
sophistry, no artful reasoning against inward con- 
viction, had she to resort to. In all the thoughts 
and feelings of her heart which bore the slightest 
reference to Hartley — and few there were from 
which his image was excluded— there reigned an 
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affection so pure, so true and untiring, that her way 
lay always plain before her. 

She must write, and tell him how nnjust were all 
his suspicions, and bow incapable she was of par- 
ticipating in her mother's ambitious views; and, 
being in her own nature sincerity itself, she hoped, 
she trusted, that the simple truth might avail to 
restore that confidence between them, without which 
love is an empty name. Oh, that she could have 
sent her letter as soon as it was written ! that wait- 
ing till the sailing of the next packet was a trial 
hard to be borne. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The first and greatest evil arising from the inter- 
ference of Mrs. Carew, had manifestly been the 
sowing discord between the married pair: but in 
thus blindly working to compass her mistaken ends, 
she had most lamentably injured herself in the esti- 
mation of her daughter : and, though a minor mis- 
chief, this proved in its own way a serious cause of 
unhappiness to both parent and child. 

Selby, though she tried to conduct herself to- 
wards her mother as she had heretofore done, was 
conscious of a constraint in her manner, which 
all her efibrts would not enable her to overcome. 
The confidence which had once made the inter- 
course of their daily lives so easy and delightful, 
was utterly gone ; and that which added to Selby's 
mortification and increased the depression of her 
spirits, was the perceiving that Mrs. Carew saw 
what was passing in her mind, and reciprocated all 
her feelings : each was the more miserable, because 
she detected the forced cordiality and inward uneasi- 
ness of the other. Nor was there anything in this 
state of. things which time, the usual alleviator. 
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could much amend : as long as they remained fixed 
in their opinions — ^the elder lady bigoted to her pre- 
jadiceSy the younger blinded (it might be) by her 
affection — there must needs be reserve and miscon- 
ception, even to the end. 

Selby, as the unsatisfactory hours moved slug- 
gishly on, wished more than ever that she could 
but have followed the camp ; and her mother, obsti- 
nate as she was in the maintenance of opinions, felt, 
as she marked the diminution of her daughter's 
esteem, the inevitable and most just judgment of 
her unbridled passions. Each, therefore, was miser- 
able in her own way ; and the more so, that, in the 
midst of some lingering resentment, she truly and 
tenderly pitied her companion in tribulation. 

At length, as they sat together one morning, and 
the occasional talk — which, to save appearances 
(while neither was deceived), they had been languidly 
keeping up — had sunk by degrees into an un- 
broken silence ; Mrs. Carew startled her daughter 
from an uncomfortable reverie, by saying, without 
further circumlocution, " Selby, why don't you leave 
home for a little while? I am serious, my love. 
The life you are now leading is not good for you, — 
nor for either of us, perhaps." She sighed as she 
spoke. "You would be the better for change of 
scene ; and I, knowing of your improvement, should 
be happier also." 

" You are very kind," said Selby, touched by her 
mother's manner, and by all it indicated rather than 
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expressed ; ^^ most kind and considerate : and, to 
say the truth, the same idea has crossed me lately, 
more than once. But then," she added, despond- 
ingly, " where can I go ? All places are irksome to 
me now." 

" Don't say that, Selby ; for, remember, it con- 
tains a covert reproach." 

True it was, that, but for Mrs. Carew and her 
culpable mismanagement of her daughter's affairs, 
Selby's home would still have been dear to her : yet 
Selby hastened to assure her mother that no unkind 
insinuation was intended. 

" Oh, no ! believe me, I never thought of such a 
thing. But — but where can I go ?— for you know, 
until now, I never contemplated going anywhere 
without you, mama." And, this time, both ladies 
sighed in concert. 

^' What say you to Cheltenham ? Mrs. Heathcote 
would be delighted to have you there." 

" What, that gay little widow, with her- innocent 
flirtations, as she calls them ? No, that would never 
do. Her whole soul would be bent on getting me a 
husband: I should hear of nothing but capital 
matches from morning till night." 

'^ You half promised the Bashleighs to go and 
see them*" 

'' Yes ; but I was in better gpirits then. Now, I 
am sure I could not stand it — a family of eight, with 
only one idea amongst them all." 

" Happy people, that can be so united in heart 
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and thought !" said Mrs. Carew, pointedly. " Well 
may we envy them, Selby ; when, being but two, we 
caxmot live happily together." 

"Oh, mama!" 

" Well, then," pursued her mother, checking the 
rising emotion — the smouldering resentment, which 
would at times find vent ; " there 's Mary Grant — 
or Mrs. Forster, as I always forget to call her — she 
must really think it odd that you have no wish to 
see her in her new home; so much as she has 
pressed you to come to Staffordshire." 

This was an old playmate of Selby's: one of 
the few youthful acquaintances she had formed at a 
dancing-school ; and with whom, though they had 
seen but little of each other since that period, she 
still kept up some correspondence. Miss Grant, 
who had lately married and settled in Staffordshire, 
was urgent with her old friend to come and be 
introduced to the comforts and advantages of her 
new establishment : including, as its brightest orna- 
ment, that very same Mr. Forster, who, in her recent 
letters, had figured on the first of January as " that 
odious little carroty-headed fright, Tom Forster ;" 
and on the fourteenth of March next ensuing, as 
" my dearest Forster, whom you, my sweet Selby, 
whenever 1 have the delight of introducing him to 
you, will perceive at once to be exactly the man to 
make me perfectly happy." 

Selby, with a listless air, took out her friend^s last 
letter and invitation ; and, glancing over the school- 
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girl-Iooking scrawl, said, with an arch smile^ — ^^ She 
must have gazed on her husband^s red hair till she 
fancied it a halo ; for I see she calls him her * angel 
Thomas.'" And folding up the letter again, she 
said, " No, Mary Forster, your delusion is a happy 
one ; and, for your sake, may it last long! But not 
till you have discovered your little man to be but 
mortal will I be guest of yours. I tell you what, 
mama : if I go anywhere, it shall be to the WoUas- 
tons. Those good old people ought to have been 
visited by us long ago ; and I am sure Stukely will 
suit me better than any place away from home." 

Selby alluded to an old clergyman and his wife, 
distant relations of Mrs. Carew's, who were living 
in a little village on the borders of Northampton- 
shire. She had passed a few weeks with them 
during her childhood, and still preserved a lively 
remembrance of their peaceful habits and pleasant 
characters ; but, of late years, though often pressed 
to repeat her visit, something had always occurred 
to prevent her. 

'^ I should certainly like you to see something of 
them," was Mrs. Carew's reply ; " but you will find 
Stukely a dreadfully dull place — so monotonous." 

'* It cannot be too quiet for me at present, I am 
sure ; and, little as may be going on in the neigh- 
bourhood, the WoUastons themselves are always 
cheerful." 

"Yes, in their way," said Mrs. Carew, with a 
doubtful smile. " But, Selby, if you do go there, 
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you must take plenty of books with you ; for I 
don't suppose their old-fashioned little library has 
increased much of late years: and music — for I 
believe they have a piano of some sort " 

** Oh, yes ; a very decent one. To be sure," cor- 
recting herself, ^' it is thirteen years since I played 
upon it. But, putting amusement out of the ques- 
tion, I ought to go if it were only to please the old 
people." 

And so, after a little more discussion, the matter 
was settled ; and Selby, who^ being once determined 
on her change of residence, was eager to accomplish 
it, wrote forthwith to offer herself as guest at the 
parsonage. She received, by return of post, the 
most cordial and even grateful acceptance of her 
proposal; though couched in a style somewhat 
antiquated, — 

^' Their dear young cousin and friend would be so 
entirely welcome, and Mr. WoUaston and herself 
so solicitous to make poor little Stukely as agreeable 
to her as circumstances would permit ; and that for 
as long a period as her good mama could possibly 
spare her to them, or she find pleasure in such 
inferior society." 

No doubt the old people, in spite of the lapse of 
years, had still the impression of Selby Carew as a 
nice little girl in red shoes and a pinafore. 

** It was to them," so ran the compliment, '' a 
further proof, if any were wanting, of Miss Carew's 
true worth and sweet humility ; in that she thus 
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gracefully consented to visit so dull a place as their 
little parsonage must seem to any youthful person : 
especially one accustomed to the high company 
and ever-varying attractions of the gay city of 
Bath/' 

And the missive, which was written in a little 
old-fashioned hand, very clear and very quaint, did 
not conclude — none of the old lady's letters ever 
did — without a particular reference to Mr. WoUas- 
ton : whose name she always wrote at length, and 
never double-ued him by any chance. 

"He would highly prize Miss Carew's refined 
discourse and elegant acquirements, calculated as he 
was to appreciate them fully, and enjoying them 
during the intervals of his weighty though ever* 
interesting avocations. And Mr. WoUastpn him* 
self bids me *8ay, that we are not without our little 
novelties even here; and such innovations as our 
dear Miss Carew will perceive to have taken place 
since her first most kind and well-remembered visit. 
But these my poor pen shall not forestall by feeble 
description ; on the contrary, ceasing from prattle 
which must seem tedious, let me proceed to set my 
poor house in due order to receive our kind and 
honoured guest" 

Carew, when informed of his daughter's intention 
of changing her sphere of action, highly approved of 
it. " She had tried Bath," he said, " long enough. 
Bat why go to the old fogies at Stukely? that 
dullest of dull places. Old WoUaston must be 
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almost past his labour ; and there must be some part 
of it his wife can't do for him : thoagh Heaven 
knows what may be done in these queer little out- 
of-the-way places ! By-the-bye, does the old lady 
ever mount the pulpit? Selby, you are her chief 
correspondent, I believe, and ought to know. Does 
she ever favour you with the heads of her last 
discourse, delivered on Sunday the twenty-second, 
when my dear Mr. WoUaston was so seriously in- 
capacitated by the mumps 7 ** 

Selby, who was by this time sufficiently acquainted 
with her father to be aware that plain sense was an 
article he seldom desired or appreciated, answered 
him in the same strain,-^ 

" I don't know what the bishop might say to such 
an arrangement, but the parishioners would have 
little cause to complain ; for I have a notion she 
would make a much better sermon than the vicar 
himself." 

" What I mean to ask is," said Carew, " whether 
there is a curate in the case ? Selby, I warn you, 
on my paternal blessing (the most valuable gift you 
are likely to receive from the late John Carew)5 I 
charge you, I say, not to throw yourself away upon 
a country curate." 

Carew and his daughter were walking in Bath as 
they thus conversed ; and as they turned the sharp 
comer of a street, in a violent gust of wind, he ran 
against a shabby-looking man^ who, just at the same 
instant, was weathering the same point. They each 
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began a civil apology, when the man, with a sudden 
air of recognition, said, — 

'' I think I can't be mistaken — Mr. Carew, I 
believe, formerly of the Spiteful f** 

" No ; really, thir, I cannot boatht the pleathiir 
of your acquaintanthe," was Carew's reply. 

'* 0-h !" said the other, hesitating, while he eyed 
him narrowly. " I — beg — your pardon. No offence, 
I hope?" 

'' None in the leath, thir," returned the agreeable 
John, very courteously ; and, as he passed on, he 
explained to his wondering daughter that this per- 
son had been formerly known to him, but was of too 
disreputable a character to render it advisable to 
renew the intimacy. 

Selby, though agreeing in the apparent propriety 
of dropping an improper acquaintance, wished the 
thing had been differently done; and was glad 
that Mrs. Carew had not been present at this 
little instance of her husband's disingenuousness, 
for she knew it would have pained and worried 
her. 

Subsequently to this, Carew complained of having 
taken a rather severe cold, which confined him to 
the house for some days ; and though the indisposi- 
tion was by no means heavy enoagh to lower his 
native vivacity very materially, yet it would seem 
that the time thus afforded him for uninterrupted 
reflection had been employed to some purpose, as he 
ibortly began to express a growing desire to be out 
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in the world, and exerting himself to benefit his 
family. 

** Agreeable," it was thus he observed ; ** too 
agreeable, in * fact,' as was his present way of life ; 
his conscience would be more at ease if he were pro- 
secuting some genteel and lucrative employment : 
such as would make him feel less like a lazy drone 
consuming the honey amassed by others. What did 
his dear Charlotte think ? Would it not, with these 
scruples of his, be advisable to go at once to London, 
and try what could be done ? He had still a friend 
or two left — old navy people, who, he was sure, 
would assist him ; his cousin, Lord Elderton, amongst 
the number. He might try what interest they had 
in getting him some office under Government : how- 
ever trifling the salary might be, it would give him 
pleasure to reflect that he was adding something to 
the common stock, and not hanging a useless bur- 
then upon her he best loved." 

At first, Mrs. Carew was disposed to impute her 
husband's wish of leaving her to that incorrigible 
love of roaming, which had rendered him so many 
years a stranger to home and its monotonous habits. 
With her usual frankness, she confessed her sus- 
picions; but found them repelled with such an 
aspect of mortified feeling and wounded pride, that 
even she — well as she believed she knew him — 
could not persist in ascribing to him anything but a 
laudable intention of fulfilling what he thought to 
be his duty. There was kindness, therefore, no less 
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than wisdom, in the tone in which she tirgcd him to 
remain at home, and confine his desires, for her as 
well as himself, within the bounds of the modest but 
independent income which it had pleased Heaven 
to bestow upon them. Nevertheless, supposing him 
bent on this scheme of removing, Mrs. Carew far- 
ther testified her readiness to play the part of a 
faithful wife, by offering to accompany her husband 
to town and abide with him the event of his praise- 
worthy exertions. 

But Carew refused, in his most generous tone, to 
give ear to any such proposal. What ! suffer her 
to go up place-hunting with him ! A mere wild- 
goose chase it might turn out to be, after all. ** No, 
my dear Charlotte, I'll not listen to it: it would, 
in fact, only paralyze my endeavours, if I thought 
I had torn you from your comfortable home to 
follow the steps of a vagabond fellow like me. 
And as to what you say about my leaving this so 
hastily — that is to say, so soon— ^Ao^, my love, is 
plainly a measure of prudence; for the longer I 
stay with you, the less heart I shall have to go about 
my business at last. No ; I shall summon all my 
resolution, tear myself away from this dear spot, 
and go straight for London, as soon as I have seen 
our child safe to her journey's end : for, as we are 
both setting off on our travels, we may as well, you 
know, go thus far together. Between ourselves, 
she is much too pretty a creature to be trusted 
alone." 
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** Oh, but Betty should go with her, of coarse : I 
always meant that" 

^' Betty, indeed ! ' disdainfully. ** A fig for Betty 
and all her tribe. Who so proper as the girl's own 
&ther, to be her guide, companion, philosopher, and 
friend." 

" I would rather trust Betty in any one' of those 
capacities ; but as far as appearances go, you are, 
certainly, the fittest companion for her." 

'^ Infidel !" said he, answering her with his light 
laugh. ^'You'll see the wonderful things I shall 
accomplish yet. There 's my high and mighty kins- 
man, the Earl of Elderton, will at least be fair 
game. I hear he is more Methodistical than ever ; 
so I shall be able to come round him without any 
difficulty : and it will be hard, indeed, if, while I am 
making my own fortune, I don't manage to do 
something for Selby's advancement in the meaa 
while. But seriously, Charlotte," he added, for his 
wife was beginning to look vexed at his levity, ^' I 
mean to seek out all my influential friends, the old 
earl of course amongst the number, and if they can 
do anything for me, why well and good ; but if they 
refuse, or shew the cold shoulder, I must e'en give 
up the game, and return upon your hands, as the 
old saying goes, like a bad shilling : a very bad one, 
I fear, copper throughout ;" and Carew ended with 
sach a natural tone of compunction, that his wife 
looked at him with tears in her eyes. ^* But never 
mind," continued he, shaking off his unwonted 
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solemnity, ^' there is one who will take back her 
poor old husband, let him be worth ever so little. 
Eh, Charlotte, isn't it so ?" 

" Be assured of it, Carew," she answered kindly ; 
and then anxiously added, '^ but oh, John, take care 
how yon go on: for Heaven's sake, take care of 
yourself!" 

'^ My dear Charlotte, I'll be bound to say, that 
in a couple of days there won't be a trace of rheu- 
matism about me." 

^* Oh, I don't mean that : you understand me well 
enough." 

" Silly woman ! " said Carew, laughing, yet evi- 
dently not quite at his ease. " Phoo, phoo ! why, 
I 've been a reformed man upwards of ten years at 
least : I don't suppose it would be possible to find 
a steadier fellow from here to the Land's End, or 
from thence to Jericho." 

To Selby, her father's proposal of accompanying 
her, and staying a day at Stukely, was a very satis- 
factory feature in her transit from home. 

Previous to the final arrangement of his plans, 
Carew seemed at times unusually thoughtful ; but 
after all the preliminaries were adjusted, and he 
and his daughter had settled the hour of their 
leaving, and the coach they were to go by ; and 
lastly, when he had received from the hands of 
his dear Charlotte a handsome douceur, sufficient 
to maintain him creditably during his laudable exer- 
tions in London, he recovered his spirits, to a degree 
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that pervaded the whole party; so that even his 
daughter^ tender-hearted as she was at the thoughts 
of leaving home, and a mother, with all her faults, 
very dear to her, participated in his joyous humour 
aad bis determination of seeing everything on its 
brightest side. Could she but have had one line 
from Hartley indicative of a kindlier feeling, or 
even have been certain that her last letter would 
reach him safely. But that could not be as yet 
and happy was it for Selby that she inherited no 
inconsiderable portion of that buoyancy of mind 
which rendered her father so agreeable to all his 
acquaintance. When the hour, therefore, of their 
departure arrived — the first long journey since that 
fiUal one to London — she felt not half the dejection 
she had experienced when the scheme was only in 
agitation. 

In her mother's long and passionate embrace, 
she saw that there was a mutual understanding, and 
a more complete reconciliation than had yet passed 
between them. The servants were in a state of 
excitement proper to the departure of the major 
portion of so small a household ; and Mopsey, the 
fat spaniel, stood upon the top door-step, and 
wagged her tail benevolently as the travellers set 
off. 

Thus smiled the prospect around their departing 
steps ; and the *' all right" which passed from guard 
to coachman — language now obsolete on the road, 
but still pleasanter to the ears and hearts of old 
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stagers, than the shriek or the whistle of modern 
days — though it referred but to bandbox and trunk, 
sounded like a good omen for the coming journey, 
and found no discordant note in Selby's bosom. 
She was leaving a home that had grown distaste- 
ful to her — a companion who could not sympa- 
thize with the one absorbing care of her existence : 
she was going to seek serenity and fresh spirits, 
amongst those who, ignorant of her private his- 
tory, were as unable, as she was sure they would 
be unwilling, to wound her even by a look, or a 
passing allusion : it was " all right" with her, there- 
fore. 

And Carew : how fell the words upon his ear ? 
Or was he too hackneyed in the ways of locomotion 
to heed them? He gave one parting look at the 
house, waved one more adieu to his wife, and then, 
as the coach moved on, throwing himself back on 
the seat, he murmured in the tone of one who 
muses of the future together with the past, " And 
so good«bye to Bathwickl Well, whatever hap- 
pens, I have spent some happy hours in that 
house ; and if ever there was an excellent woman 
on earth, it is Charlotte Carew. Poor Charlotte ! " 

A sigh closed the short tribute to departed joys, 
which was followed by a silence of some minutes 
duration; and then, according to a custom much 
observed by Carew whenever he was what he 
called reflecting, he began to whistle in a low 
and uncertain tone, too softly as yet to be very 
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aadible ; but presently, above the roll and rattle 
of the coach, any one conversant with the subject 
might have distinguished some likeness of a song, 
which, having been sung by the fascinating Jordan, 
was mighty popular in the boyish days of John 
Carew. 

At first the tune, though in itself a gay sea-song, 
might have passed for a dirge ; for it was hummed 
but slowly and mechanically as it were, and as if 
it bore no sort of reference, either in sense or 
sound, to what was passing within the inner man : 
but before long, the inspiring whirl of the coach, 
or his own characteristic levity, got the mastery 
over any deeper feeling that might possibly have 
troubled him ; for the andante affetuoso swelled to 
a spirited allegro, the whistle grew louder and 
more distinct, hand, foot, and head, kept time to 
the joyous strain, till the simple air, being '^ mar- 
ried to immortal verse," came roundly forth in all 
its sterling worth and delicacy of sentiment, — ^' In 
every girl we find a wife, in every port a home, 
sir." 

So far had cousin John proceeded, when the 
coach, stopping to take in other passengers, cut 
short the chorus, and turned his ideas into a new 
channel. From this time forward, until the end 
of the journey, no further cloud darkened the still 
handsome countenance of John Carew. He was, 
as usual, the delight of all around him ; and whether 
he cheered the " insides" with his pleasant talk, or 
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went a stage or two on the coach-box, and so 
spread his popularity over the roof of the vehicle, 
be was equally successful in establishing the cha- 
racter of a first-rate travelling companion. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TflE first day's journey, and some part of the second, 
was to be performed by coach ; but for the latter 
portion of their way the Carews would have to go 
post : for Stukely lay entirely remote from any large 
town, and could only be approached by cross-roads, 
along which there was no public vehicle. 

Having arrived at this point, they took courteous 
leave of their fellow-travellers — upon whom the 
daughter's beauty bad made as favourable an impres- 
sion as the father's companionable qualities — and 
went into the little road-side inn where they had 
stopped to procure another conveyance ; and where, 
by way of passing the time till it was in readiness 
for them, Mr. Carew had ordered luncheon. 

The early spring of that year happened to be 
particularly genial for the season ; and here, sitting 
at a window which looked out upon a lovely though 
not extensive prospect — her father being away 
superintending the packing of the chaise, and talk- 
ing to every soul that came near him, and neither 
his voice nor the sound of the wheels any longer in 
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her ears — Selby seemed to have a foretaste of the 
tranquil life she was going to lead at Stukely. 

Soothing, indeed^ was the anticipation. It was in' 
scenes like this she had first met Hartley Luttrel : in 
the full enjoyment of a country life, their acquain- 
tance had increased and ripened into tenderness; 
and ever since, her delight in the charms of Nature 
had acquired a deeper interest — so at least she be- 
lieved — by their association with the remembrance 
of him. Seldom did she feel so happy in the con- 
sciousness of loving and being loved, as when the 
birds were singing from every bush, and her cheek 
was being fanned by just such a south wind as used 
to sigh amongst the branches around Quin's Folly. 

There were other impressions, too, more peculiar 
to the present moment, which excited her sensitive 
nature. Though Stukely lay quite on the other side 
of its own county — that of Nottinghamshire — she 
knew, from the direction the coach was taking (in 
her father's presence she had avoided any allusion 
to the Luttrels), that she must now be actually in, 
or on the very borders of, her husband^s native shire. 

So fearful was she of coming in contact with his 
family, that had the little village to which she was 
bound been less obscure, or not so remotely situated, 
she would hardly have ventured into a neighbour- 
ing county: but she had satisfied herself that 
Stukely and Horton were eighteen miles apart; 
and knowing that the Wollastons visited little, and 
only with the families in their own neighbourhood. 
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she had laid aside all fear of a dangerous collision 
with the Luttrels. 

Of her father's discretion she had had some 
doubts, for she knew that he would willingly have 
presented her to his family ; but as he was to proceed 
direct to London after conducting her to her desti- 
nation, not intending to visit the Luttrels till his 
return home, she felt secure from any interference 
on his part : of late, indeed, such was his light, un- 
certain disposition, he had seemed to have forgotten 
the very existence of his " grand connections," as he 
called them, and never introduced their names. 

And thus, having satisfied herself that she* need 
not be under the slightest apprehension of encoun- 
tering any of the family, face to face, Selby had been 
conscious of a certain romantic pleasure, in the idea 
that she would be within a few hours drive of Hart- 
ley's birthplace. Safe from remark herself, she might 
possibly hear the Luttrels of Horton occasionally 
mentioned, and might learn what sort of character 
they bore in the neighbourhood. The most trivial 
notice of them must be interesting to her : she even 
contemplated the possibility, as there were gentle- 
men in the family, of catching a glimpse of some 
of them riding in the neighbourhood of Stukely ; 
and in this manner might get acquainted with their 
persons, without the embarrassment of a formal in- 
troduction. 

Full of these thoughts, she took advantage of her 
father's absence to make an inquiry of the first 
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person that entered the room on a subject so inte- 
resting to her feelings. Pointing from the window, 
as she addressed the young woman, she said, ** In 
that direction, I suppose, lies Warwickshire ?** 

She was answered in the affirmative : her infor* 
mant not only particularizing the white gate in farmer 
Biggs's meadow, which marked the boundary of the 
two counties and the neighbouring parishes at the 
same time, but adding the further information that 
^' it was just on that very post as they bumped the 
boys when they walked the bounds ; " and was pro* 
ceeding to a more minute description of a ceremony 
which had evidently taken strong hold of her rustic 
imagination, when the voice of her master, calling 
her from below, caused her to make a sudden re- 
treat. Selby looked across that white gate with 
feelings in which mortification largely mingled ; for 
a voice seemed to whisper in her ear, **' So far shalt 
thou come, and not a step farther." 

The day was now fast advancing, and Selby, de- 
sirous of being punctual to the unusually late hour 
to which Mrs. Wollaston had promised deferring 
dinner at the vicarage, tried to impress upon her 
father the propriety of hurrying their proceedings ; 
but her exhortations were to little purpose : in truth, 
she had for some time suspected that Mr. Carew, in 
spite of his imperturbable good humour, was not 
one whit less obstinate than many a more morose 
parent. 

Now, after assuring her in his off-hand way that 
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he had made all the necessary arrangements, and 
that they would be at their journey's end in the 
twinkling of an eye, he even thought fit to justiiy 
his dawdling propensities ; for, as they had so short a 
distance to go, he was fearful, he told her, of being 
too early, and so invading the clerical precincts 
before those good old souls were ready to receive 
them. " You must know, it is a maxim with me," 
*said he, as he poured out another glass of wine, and 
pressed Selby to join him in drinking towards a 
fortunate issue of their adyentures — ^^ I have seen a 
little of the world and its ways, and it is a maxim 
with me to be always a little too late rather than a 
good deal too early." 

" But is it necessary to be either one or the 
other ? May one not sometimes be punctual to an 
appointed hour ?" 

" Now, Selby, that is a remark which shews me 
you are half an old maid already : and lucky may 
you think it for your future prospects that I have 
snatched you from the hum-drum society which was 
spoiling you — the half-pay officers and ancient 
dowagers whom your mother, dear soul ! delights to 
cultivate." 

" What, sir ! " said Selby, smiling, " the society 
of that dear, little, snug Bath wick, you were praising 
80 lately ? " 

" So lately ! " replied Carew. " Why^ that was 
at the very beginning of our journey. Don't you 
know how quickly a man's sentiments will alter, 
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as he dashes along the road at ten miles an 
hour?" 

^' It says little for the stability of man ; if that be, 
indeed, the case." 

^' And who, in their senses, ever did speak up 
for such a frail commodity? Who, but some mil- 
liner's apprentice in love with the recruiting-officer, 
ever dreamed of such a miracle as a man remain- 
ing in one mind for twenty-four hours at a stretch ? 
No, no, Selby ; content yourself, my love : your sex 
would not like us half so well if the case were dif- 
ferent. It is the agitation of uncertainty that keeps 
up our interest in your little hearts, much more 
than any merit of our own : and, as I said before, 
so much the better ! Mark my words, Cupid is 
like other little boys (except in the matter of wear- 
ing apparel, where we know he differs essentially) — 
and believe me if it were all work and no play with 
him, he would be a very dull urchin indeed ! as 
dull a Jack, my child, as any that ever wore 
corduroys." 

Miss Carew smiled dubiously, looked out across 
the white gates, and made no reply. 

" And so," said her father, returning to the point 
from whence he had strayed, ** if you wish to be 
warmly welcomed, always make people wait for 
yon. Let them long for you and their own dinner 
at the same individual moment, and you need not 
doubt the cordiality of your reception." 

^' Your rule may serve for ordinary occasions, 
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sir ; but I assure yon it is not applicable to our old 
friends : I am sure they want no inducement, be- 
yond their own friendly nature, to receive us 
kindly. And think how long now the chaise has 
been ready." 

" Well, my love, and we are ready too. One 
more slice of this excellent ham, and I am entirely 
at your service— or that of any other pretty girl 
who requires a prudent guide and steady counsellor; " 
and after a little more urging and loitering, the 
Carews were once again fairly upon the road. 

*' They might as well have turned the chaise 
before we got in," said Selby, as the postboy put 
his horses into motion. 

" For what purpose, my love," asked her father, 
" when our road lies straight before us ? " 

"Does it? "said Selby. 

" Of course it does," said Carew. 

" How different, then, was my impression of the 
drive from here ! I fancied we were to turn to the 
right." 

" Why," said Carew, turning sharply round, " I 
thought you told me you had not been to Stukely 
since you were a mere child ? " 

" Nor have I, sir. I was but eight years old 
when I staid at the parsonage ; but I suppose, from 
leaving home so seldom, the journey and all that 
appertained to it made a great impression on me : 
more, perhaps, than if I had been older, and better 
accustomed to such changes." 
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" Ha, ha!" exclaimed Carew, "that's it, is it? 
Well, it can't be helped," he added, after a 
moment's pause. 

" What can't be helped, sir ? " 

*' Eh, my dear ? Why, nothing. I was only 
going to observe, that you must not trust to your 
youthful reminiscences ; for they tell me this is quite 
a new road : a short cut to Stukely, made bat a few 
years ago." 

Satisfied by the decided tone in which this was 
said, Selby quietly acquiesced, and made no farther 
remark upon the subject ; but when mile after mile 
was traversed, and yet no Stukely became visible, 
resting on the side of the pretty hill she so well 
remembered, she grew surprised, and almost un- 
easy : though, judging by the decision with which 
the postilion took each new turning, the road 
was evidently familiar to him ; and what, therefore, 
was to be apprehended ? Her memory alone could 
be at fault. 

The sun was on the very point of setting, when 
they entered a village, which — though its situation 
and environs were by no means familiar to her — 
Selby concluded to be the place of their destination. 
Great, therefore, was her disappointment, when, on 
drawing up to a public-house near its entrance, she 
heard the driver, instead of inquiring his way to 
the rectory, calling out for fresh horses. She could 
no longer keep silence; but, interrupting a very 
remarkable story her father was telling her, com- 
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manicated to him ber apprehensions that some* 
thing must be wrong. 

"Are we quite sure that we may rely on this 
man's acquaintance with the road ? " asked she. *' In- 
deed, sir, I cannot believe he is taking us the 
shortest way to Stukely. I'll call to the ostler, and 
inquire of him." 

" No, no, my love," said Carew, preventing her : 
'' I '11 get out myself, and investigate matters." 

" Oh ! don't trouble yourself to do that, sir." 

** No trouble in the world, my dear child," said 
he, as he fumbled at the handle of the door. '^ A 
doubt of this sort should be settled at once ; and it 
would not surprise me very much to find there was 
some justice in your supposition. But we'll see, 
we'll see : never fear but all will come right in the 
end !" 

Notwithstanding these encouraging assurances, 
however, his daughter awaited anxiously the event 
of her father's conference with " the natives," as he 
cidled them ; and *of which consultation, as it was 
held out of her immediate vicinity, she could catch 
scarcely a syllable. 

Returning in a few minutes, he jumped into the 
chaise, saying — " Upon my life, Selby ! you were 
quite in the right ; and I only wish you had spoken 
earlier — it would have saved us many a good mile. 
Why the fellow knows nothing, literally nothing, 
of his business: he is new to the road, took the 
wrong turning at — what is the place called, down 
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below there ? — ah ! well never mind the name ; but 
if you had not luckily stopped him, I suppose we 
should have been benighted before long: at all 
events, we were just as likely to reach Horton as 
Stukely, the way he was taking us." 

" Heaven forbid !" was Selby's devout exclama- 
tion. 

" Ah !" said her father, " that would have been a 
queer end indeed to our adventures : would'nt it, 
my child?'' 

" Oh ! sir, don't talk of such a thing. But if this 
is a wrong way, surely we are not to continue it ?" 

" Only to the next turning, my love. Oh ! there's 
no fear now : I have all the necessary directions, so 
that if the stupid fellow makes any more mistakes, I 
shall be able to put him right. The way lies clear 
before us now : turn short oflF to your right, then 
go a mile or two till you come to the heath — ** 

'^ Oh! that must be Coldham Common : it lies close 

« 

to Stukely." 

" No doubt of it : Coldham Common is the very 
name they mentioned. Yes, you go across Coldham 
Common, then turn to your right, then to your 
left." 

'' Ha ! ha !" exclaimed Selby, interrupting him 
with a laugh ; ^' it puts one in mind of that most 
delightful of comedies. She Stoops to Conquery where 
the travellers are directed to go down Squash Lane 
till they come to Crackskull Common : do you re- 
member it, sir ?" 
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Carew, highly satisfied with his daughter's vivacity 
jnst at the present juncture, joined readily in the 
joke, and praised an aptness at illustration which he 
declared she inherited from himself. But not even 
the hereditary gaiety could long hold out against the 
waning light (there was no moon visible that even- 
ing) and the weariness of traveL Perceiving her 
spirits flag, her father set himself seriously to the 
task of entertaining her ; turning from merely discur- 
sive remarks to regular narrative. But his success 
was far from commensurate with his efforts : neither 
his personal adventures in the back-woods of 
America, nor those of a friend on the Peak of Tene- 
riffe ; his own miraculous escape somewhere in India 
from a tiger twice as big as that which ran off with 
poor Mr. Munro, nor Major Tomkin's desperate 
encounter with a rattle-snake, sufficed now to arrest 
her attention. Any body but Carew would have 
acknowledged himself foiled at last in his efforts to 
be amusing : but the difficulties of his situation only 
incited him to experimentalize still further, and he 
resumed a story which he had already touched upon 
at intervals ; and which, as it treated principally of 
love and marriage, must, he thought, be acceptable 
to his daughter : it was all about the tender attach- 
ment of a certain young Henchinbroke. 

" One of the Henchinbrokes of Norfolk, you 
know, my love." 

His daughter did not know : it was a county in 
which she took no interest. 
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" And the beautiful Arabella Bellasis : as loyely a 
girl as the sun ever shone on/' 

And here it must be c(mceded to the discernment 
of John Carew, that when, having sufficiently en- 
larged on the desperate love of the handsome young 
couple, he hinted obscurely, and after the fashion 
of experienced story-tellers, at some unfortunate 
termination of their attachment. Miss Carew iiH 
quired with some animation if there had been any 
family objections to be overcome? 

" Not a bit of it," was the reply ; " the match was 
unexceptionable, and the relations on both sides 
only too well pleased to forward it. But unluckily 
there was another lover in the case — a young 
German with a pale face and yellow mustacbios — 
he came into the neighbourhood in a mysterious sort 
of way, nobody could exactly tell why or wherefore ; 
but he called himself a professor, and that was a 
passport to the society of the Bellasb people ; who 
were all vastly addicted to mineralogy and that 
sort of thing, and were never so happy as when 
they were chipping and clipping little bits of rock, 
or discovering antidiluvian monsters: some people 
were wicked enough to say that old Sir Thomas him- 
self was the rarest specimen they could find anywhere 
— but that has nothing to do with my story. Well, 
my love, and so this Von Toflfenberg, or whatever 
was his name, got footing in the house ; and, as was 
but too natural, became enamoured of young Uen- 
chinbroke's beautiful intended : and never in this 
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world I suppose was a man more distracted by a 
hopeless passion." 

*• Poor fellow !" said Selby, gently. 

^' Yes, my love ; he followed her about like her 
shadow, made yerses which nobody but himself could 
understand, and sang them to his guitar, sitting in 
the middle of the drawing-room with one foot cocked 
up upon a footstool — he was very proud of his little 
feet — and a broad blue riband slung round his neck 
to support the instrument: it was affecting; but 
neither blue ribands nor sandy whiskers availed to 
move the fiur Arabella. 

" Why should they, when she loved another man ? 
—I beg your pardon, sir, but is that a sign-post ? I 
see something white." 

'^ Really, my love, at this distance I find it difficult 
to say.'* 

^' Ah ! it is dark, indeed. These good old people, 
how uneasy they will be about us ! How often, 
before this time, have they walked down to the 
garden-gate, to look for our coming !" 

" Ah, well,'' said Carew, cheerfully, " their anxiety 
will soon be over now. And, in the mean time, it is 
a charming night for the good old souls to toddle 
about in : it will do them a world of good, besides 
saving candles within doors. Yes, as you say, one 
may fancy them trotting up and down their little 
gravel-walk ; she with her spectacles on her nose, 
and the vicar with his red pocket-handkerchief tied 
over his wig, to keep out the night air — wears a 
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Wig, doesn't he, Selby ? Yes, to be sure he does : 
has a new one every five years, and then takes the 
Sunday one for work-days ; and generously bestows 
the oldest of all upon the parish-clerk, Obadiah." 

Selby could not but acknowledge to herself, that, 
in this rough sketch of affairs at the parsonage, 
there was a certain sort of likeness ; but, not quite 
liking to hear her old friends laughed at, she inter- 
rupted him by saying, " I do tbink we shall get to 
Stukely now, sir, before you arrive at the catas- 
trophe of your story." 

"Do you, indeed?" said he. "I reckon myself 
a tolerable hand at a long yam, as the sailors call 
it ; but I don't think the history of the Henchin- 
brokes will last quite so long as that, Selby." 

Seeing his daughter look round, as he said this, 
Carew calmly continued : " Recollect, we have not 
yet come to Coldham Common ; and after that, we 
have the whole length of the village to go. 

" But, to proceed with my story; for I see my little 
Selby is longing to hear all about the nuptial solemni- 
ties. Now, don't deny the fact, or blush to be accused 
of it, it 's all nature, pure nature ; and there 's not 
one of your delightful sex who doesn't doat on a 
description of white gloves and wedding favours. 
You an exception to the rule, do you say ? Non- 
sense, Selby ! If it had not been for the chance of 
booking that curate, would you ever have set your 
pretty little foot into stupid Stukely ? Eh ! a crea- 
ture of my fancy ? Not a bit of it : the thing speaks 
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for itself. Old WoIIaston is too old to do all the 
duty himself; consequently, he keeps a curate, and 
gives him seventy pounds a year; out of which snug 
little income he has to support a widowed mother 
and six unmarried sisters. No, no, Selby : the 
thing will not do: I must have you fly at higher 
game than that. But you want to hear all about 
the wedding ;" and he forthwith launched out into 
a lively description of the preparations that were 
made for the union of the beautiful Arabella Bellasis 
with the Honourable Augustus Frederic Henchin- 
broke. Such mountains of bride-cake, such oceans 
of white soup for the breakfast ; and then the pro- 
cession to the private chapel of the bride's family, 
headed by twelve virgins, all in white, strewing 
flowers before the happy pair. 

Selby sighed as she listened ; for, instead of pic- 
taring the scene her father was so glibly setting 
forth, her thoughts were far away at St. Margaret 
Moses, and a marriage where all the concomitants 
were so at variance with the festivities he was 
describing. 

They were now entering upon what, in the uncer- 
tain light, seemed to be a heath of considerable 
extent. 

" This must be Coldham Common," said she, sud- 
denly interrupting her father : " but, bless me ! 
where are the windmills ? Don't you remember 
them, sir ? — the three windmills, that were a land- 
mark to the country for miles round V 
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Carew expressed quite as much surprise as herself 
at the disappearance of the windmills : bat ** who 
knows ?" said he : ** perhaps they are gone to yisit 
their grand relations.' 

" Gone where, sir?' 

But her father, without repeating his remark, 
rebuked her for interrupting his story ; which, he 
assured her, was now very near its catastrophe : and 
though his daughter was growing too anxious and 
uncomfortable to afford him much attention, yet 
still he went on, as if determined to haye all the 
talk to himself. 

" So, there they all were assembled in the chapel 
— Gothic, you understand, and of a date unknown — 
the lady in her bridal apparel, and the bridegroom 
in a blue coat lined with white lutestring, and white 
satin unmentionables ; when, just as the clergyman 
— he was a bishop, by-the-bye : bishop of the dio- 
cese — just as he had reached that awful part of the 
ceremony, with which, no doubt, you are well ac- 
quainted, ' Do you, Mr. So-and-so, take this amiable 
and accomplished young lady for better, for worse, 
and so forth ? and do you. Miss Arabella, think and 
belieye, at the very bottom of your soft little heart, 
that of all the young fellows you haye flirted with 
for the last year and a half, you look upon this 
agreeable gentleman in the bright blue broad- 
cloth and white satin et ceteras as the yery finest 
fellow of your acquaintance?' — Well, my loye, the 
bridegroom had just said, * Yes, if you please, my 
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lord bishop;' and the bride had murmured an in- 
audible something : because, on such occasions, you 
are aware it is not the thing to speak distinctly — 
remember that, Selby, whenever you go to be mar- 
ried " 

^' Oh ! for goodness sake, sir, go on with your 
story." 

" Yes, my love : but you must put up with a little 
paternal admonition between whiles. There, Selby, 
lies the great art and mystery of story-telling : 
never leave your moral till the end of it ; or, ten to 
one, it will never be listened to. But, while you 
genUy proceed, and your audience are hearkening, 
in breathless suspense, for the winding-up of the 
adventure, then is the time to season, as it were, 
with a few sage reflections. However, as you are 
impatient, I will proceed : there they were, then, at 

The chaise stopping at this moment, Carew put 
his head out of the window, and directed the driver 
to turn to the right till he came to a dead wall. 

"What wall are you speakiug of, sir?" said his 
daughter : '' I don't remember anything of the sort 
at Stukely." 

But his only reply was, a counter inquiry of 
whether she had ever happened to read the wed- 
ding service. 

" Oh ! what does that signify now ?" she replied. 

" Ah ! you rogue," said he, " I'll be bound to say, 
you have it by heart. Well, the young brides- 
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maids were, as usual, all on the qtd vive ; some tit- 
tering, some crying, some making believe to cry, 
but all, with one accord, wishing it were their own 
case, and that they were kneeling cheek by jowl 
with some charming youth in a sky-blue coat and 
white satin et ceteras ; when just at that interesting 
moment a loud, in fact, a tremendous clap of thun- 
der resounded through the private chapel of the 
Bellasis' family ; the priest let fall his book — a bad 
omen that, you know, Selby : but perhaps you are 
no believer in omens ?" 

" Me a believer ! Yes — no, not exactly. We 
are come to the wall you mentioned." 

" Precisely so — and also to the most interesting 
part of my story. The bishop, as I tell you, let fall 
his book, the bridegroom started, the bride gave a 
fearful shriek, and a figure, muffled in a long 
cloak — Von Tofienburg, of course — rushed forward 
from behind a pillar of the chapel, uttered the word 
' revenge !' in thrilling accents, and, drawing a dag- 
ger from his bosom " 

Here the chaise again stopped at a large iron 
gate, which seemed to be the entrance to some park 
or private grounds ; and Carew, dropping suddenly 
his didactic and measured tones, said, — 

" Selby, my love, we have arrived at the catas- 
trophe." 

"What place is this?" asked she; "and, in the 
name of wonder, why are we stopping here?" 

" It is the County Hospital, my dear : from which 
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the public in general are excluded ; but, happening 
to have a private order from the governor, I 
and my friends are privileged to pass through 
the grounds : a short cut to our journey's end — 
that's all." 

At the sight of the lodge and the iron gates, the 
strange suspicions which had been floating vaguely 
in Selby's mind were, in fact, but too surely veri- 
fied: and yet the truth was too frightful to be 
admitted without a struggle. With increasing ear* 
nestness, she implored her father to tell her plainly 
where they were. 

" This cannot," she exclaimed, wildly — " it is im- 
possible ! Oh, father, you cannot be bringing me 
to Horton ? " 

"Phoo, phoo, child !" he replied, in his bantering 
way. " Don't pretend ignorance : you knew very 
well where we were going all the while." 

" Good God ! " she cried ; " I am ruined for ever ! 
Oh ! stop him, sir ! — Stop the chaise directly ! I 
cannot, and will not go farther ! " 

And as the chaise proceeded through the now 
open gates, she called to the postilion to turn back. 
The man, however, did not hear her; and, before 
she could repeat her order, Carew interposed. To 
him, of course, her agitation appeared much greater 
than the occasion warranted ; but it induced him, at 
least, to give up his bantering tone, and to speak 
seriously. Silly as her scruples might be, he saw 
it was necessary to soothe them. Drawing her 
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therefore, from the window, he strove to demon- 
strate to her, as briefly and forcibly as he could, the 
propriety of claiming the rights of relationship, and 
consequently of hospitality, with such a family as the 
Luttrels. 

^' You have been nursed up in all your mother's 
prejudices," said he ; " but now that you are arrived 
at years of discretion, you must really, Selby, think 
and act for yourself." 

But she denied the charge even with vehemence. 
She had imbibed no prejudices against the Lut- 
trels : she was ready to love and honour them 
all ; only she was resolved not to force herself into 
their society : she implored him, therefore, to turn 
back. 

"Selby, you are a goose," said he: "just look 
round you " 

For, even in the deepening gloom which had now 
closed in upon them, the magnificence of the sur- 
rounding property was plainly visible. 
. " Look round you, and confess that to gain foot- 
ing in such a place as this is worth some struggle, 
at least ; and when I say that, my love, I give you 
my honour I would not have brought you here if I 
had not been able to calculate on being well re- 
ceived. As for me, I am known to be a harum- 
skarum, roving old blade, at the best ; and nobody 
knows what queer stories may have reached their 
ears by this time. But with my daughter in my 
band — and such a daughter ! " 
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" Do you mean, then," said Selby, her heart 
beating so violently she coald hardly articulate, 
'' that you are taking them quite by surprise ? that 
they — that the family — have no notice of our com- 
ing? that Mr. Luttrel*' — she could not pronounce 
the name without awe — " fe, of all people in the 
world ! — that we are forcing ourselves upon him in 
this rude manner! Father, what are you think- 
ing of?" 

The indignation with which his daughter remon- 
strated, though it could neither convince John Carew 
nor overthrow his equanimity, caused him to answer 
in a tone more corresponding with hers. 

" Why, Selby !" said he, " your mother has 
schooled you, with a witness. Why on earth 
should we be afraid of any of our own relations ? 
Pluck up a little more spirit, my girl. Old Luttrel 
is a rich man, and a powerful, in his own way ; but 
he has not a drop of better blood in his veins than I 
have. And with regard to our being a little un- 
ceremonious in our advances, the upshot of that 
matter is easily seen ; and if he is unnatural enough 
to refuse us a night's lodging, all we have to do is to 
trot down to the Luttrel Arms yonder, and take up 
our quarters there ; and then hey for sober Stukely, 
after all. The blame and the shame of the affair 
will rest with them ; and we shall digest the affront, 
as many a poor relation has done before us : I, for 
one, shall take the matter very coolly. But this is 
talking arrant nonsense ; for I^ who know them all 
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well^ have not a doubt of their being delighted to see 
us. I don't believe they know, to this day, anything 
of my being in the land of the living : * five fathoms 
deep thy father lies,' still in their estimation ; and 
the mere surprise of the thing will smooth away 
all difficulties, supposing there may be a few in our 
way : and, as I said before, these can in no way 
influence their treatment of you. I'll answer for 
it, my dear girl, we shall be received with open 
arms ; so quiet your fears, and do your best to look 
pretty. 

" See, Selby, there's the house itself: it is too dark 
to distinguish particulars, but isn't it a noble place ? 
And are we, in obedience to the maternal crotchets, 
to slight and forego all the advantages of such a 
connection as this? No, no, my child. 'Honour 
thy father' stands foremost in the Commandment : 
the female parent is plainly a mere secondary consi- 
deration." 

In this way Carew talked himself into perfect 
good humour : but his reasoning, if such it could be 
called, was not only disregarded by his daughter ; 
I doubt if it was even heard. 

Having with difficulty admitted the astounding 
fact that she was actually within the gates of Horton 
Hall, her whole soul was bent on the means of 
getting out of them again as quickly as possible ; 
and, seeing that each moment was bringing them 
further into the sanctuary of these dreaded precincts, 
she waited with intense impatience till a pause in the 
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easy flow of her father's eloquence allowed her to 
try the influence of her own : — 

" Listen to me, sir," she said, speaking as calmly 
and decidedly as she could : " there are reasons — 
no matter what, but trust me there are particular rea- 
sons — for my refusing to go amongst the Luttrels." 

He tried to interrupt her, but the honourable 
member would not be coughed down : " Hear me, 
father, for I must be heard." 

" Nonsense! Selby: your mother has infected 
you." 

*' You are mistaken, sir : I am acting solely on 
my own judgment; and I declare to you solemnly, 
that, though I cannot prevent your bringing me 
within sight of those walls, nothing shall induce me 
to enter them voluntarily. My determination need 
not in any way interfere with you. Go in yourself, if 
you like it : it will now, perhaps, be better that you 
should ; but I have no fear of travelling at night, 
and late as it is, I shall go on to Stukely." 

" Stukely ! why you are thirty miles at least from 
the mouldy little place." 

" Very well, then I shall sleep by the way." 

By this time they had approached the mansion 
itself; which seen indistinctly — it was now past nine 
o'clock — looked grand and solemn, but to Selby's 
alarmed fancy anything but inviting. Even this near 
approach to it struck her as an act of inconceivable 
temerity ; and happy was it for her that she had no 
time to give full scope to the liveliness of her imagi<* 
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nation : her utmost efforts were directed to the con- 
yincing her father that she had a will of her own ; 
and angered, as well as alarmed, at his jeering perti- 
nacity, she exclaimed with almost hysterical yehe- 
mence, ''I would rather die than enter that door 
uninyited !" 

Carew caught at the word as she uttered it " Un- 
invited!" said he; "oh, if that's all: if you are only 
standing on that sort of etiquette, I'll soon settle the 
matter to your satisfaction: you shall wait here while 
I go in and shake hands with them all, and I '11 
answer for it you'll soon find yourself properly 
solicited to follow me. And perhaps, Selby, you are 
not altogether wrong," he added, as the chaise, rolling 
along the broad grayel path, stopped at the grand 
entrance of the Hall: "it's as well to stand upon 
one's dignity with these great folks — these dons of 
ours— though, to do them justice, I never in my 
life wanted a kind welcome in this house ;" and he 
looked up at the windows, whose partial illumination 
shewed that some part at least of the family were at 
home. " But^ all things considered, I believe you are 
right; so wait here, Selby, for a few minutes. I'U 
soon be with you again, and never fear but they'll 
be ready enough to make you comfortable. We 
shall sleep soundly in Horton Hall to-night, depend 
on it, and then we may laugh at your mother : ha, ha! 
I think I see the old lady's face when she hears of 
our adventure ! Here, open the door," he cried to 
the driver; and jumping out, he accosted one of the 
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servants who now appeared from the house : wonder- 
ing, no doubt, at so late and unexpected an arrival. 
** Baxter, my old fellow ! how are you ? Glad to see 
you still in the old place. And how are the good 
people within ? All the family down now, Baxter? 
What, don't you remember your old friend ? Well, 
then, I must announce myself, I suppose." 

^Tbe Lord look down upon us all! It*s the 
voice of Master John, as I am a living man !" 

Such was the exclamation of the old butler. 
Carew, still as reckless and volatile a being as .the 
" Master John" of Baxter's remembrance, followed 
up the recognition with a joyous laugh, and, turning 
to the carriage, bade his daughter observe the 
striking sensation his appearance had already ex- 
cited ; then, with one word more of encouragement, 
he repeated his admonition to her to remain quietly 
till he came or sent for her, and running up the 
broad steps, vanished into the house, closely fol- 
lowed by the astonished Baxter. 

With feelings of indescribable impatience, Selby 
watched for her father's departure, and the very 
moment he had disappeared, she called the pos- 
tilion to her, and desired him to take her imme- 
diately to the inn in the village, specified by Carew as 
the Luttrel Arms. The name served her purpose ; 
which was only to get, with all imaginable speed, 
beyond the park gate : she felt as though she could 
not breathe till they were closed upon her. It 
seemed an age to her, while the man, not half 
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quick enough in his movements, was waiting to in- 
quire his way of the remaining servant. 

" Oh, never mind ! " she nervously exclaimed ; 
" ask the people at the Lodge, they will direct you : 
only now make haste — make all the haste you can, 
and I will reward you well." 

Thus urged, the driver remounted, cracked his 
whip, and with an encouraging chirrup to his tired 
horses, set off to retrace his steps. 

It was something to be actually turning her 
back on that cold, stately mansion ; and every step 
and every turn of the wheels was in some sort 
decreasing her terrors: yet nothing like ease of 
mind was to be gained till she was out of the pre- 
mises ; and visions of messengers sent to recall her, 
servants with civil messages, who might even then 
be on their traces. The thing was barely possible, 
considering how immediately she had absconded 
upon her father leaving her : yet, in the disturbance 
of her mind, and her great eagerness to escape from 
Horton, she fancied herself pursued ; but could not 
gain courage to look out and ascertain the truth. 

At last they reached the verge of the park ; at the 
lodge the driver obtained a direction to the village 
(his horses, he assured Selby, were too tired to 
allow of their proceeding further that night, though 
fain would she have left entirely the environs of 
Horton), and soon she had the strange satisfaction 
of knowing that the gates of her husband's home 
were shut against her. 
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It was a gloomy pleasure at the best ; for while 
to the thoughtless conduct of her father her present 
embarrassment must be mainly attributable, yet 
there were old expressions of her mother's which 
would still be rising to her memory ; and the 
further she got from Horton, the more distinctly 
did she seem to hear them. 

" If he loves you as he professes to do, he would 
never suffer you to be exposed to the inconveniences 
attending your doubtful position in society. If he 
thought as highly of you as you deserve, he would 
long before this have found means to present you to 
his proud family/' 

Such were the words that came back to her at 
this moment of humiliation: the very spirit of 
despondency was upon her, and she had not 
energy to resist it. 
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THE STONES OF VENICE. Volume the First. 
The Foundations. With Twenty-One Plates, 
from Drawings by the Author, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Imperial 8vo, 2/. 2s, in embossed cloth, with 
top edge gilt. 

" The book before us contains Mr. Ruskin*s theory and doctrine of the 
elements of architecture, applied to the various points of practical building. 
Throughout is manifest the great aim of inculcating, by every possible form 
of precept and example, the absolute necessity of preserving an unfailing cor- 
respondence between the destinations of buildings, and their forms and deco- 
rations. Mr. Ruskin*s book cannot be read by any one without improvement 
to his moral sense and mental discipline. The book has an indestructible 
value. It tells us the truth on much where it greatly imports us to be in- 
formed. The eloquence of the book is extraordinary. No book yet published 
in England has done so much as this volume and its predecessors, in the way 
of defining and establishing the qualities of architecture so plainly and deter- 
minately, as to render buildings really amenable to laws of right reason and 
ordinary sense. In this respect, Mr. Ruskin has conferred an inappreciable 
service. His wridngs are the highest expression of the protestantism of art.** 
— Examiner. 

*' It is a book for which the time is ripe, and it cannot fail to produce the 
most beneficial results, directly and indirectly, on our national architecture. 
At once popular and profound, this book will be gratefully hailed by a circle 
of readers even larger than Mr. Ruskin has found for his previous Works. He 
has so written as to catch the ear of all kinds of persons.** — Literary Gazette. 

** The reputation which Mr. Ruskin has earned by his former works will 
probably receive a great accession of lustre from * The Stones of Venice.* 
This work, as we had a right to expect from the age and evidently growing 
powers of the author, may be justly described as his most valuable perform- 
ance, and fitted to become the most popular of all his productions.**— ^r/V»i6 
Quarterly Revieiv. 

<< Mr. Ruskin has seized on the great principle that all art is the expression 
of man*s delight in God*s work. This is his clue through the universe ; hold- 
ing fast by that, he can never get far wrong. His pursuit of truth is as 
admirable for its clearsightedness as it is for its honesty. There is a profound 
sense of religion in his soul — one rare quality now-a-days in both art and 
science.** — Eclectic Revieiv. 

** We adjudge this to be an excellent book, and a valuable assistance, if 
studied with caution, to students of art. The matter is weighty and sugges- 
tive ; the style, both forcible and beautiful ; the lucid order of the composition, 
admirable.** — Architectural Sluarterly Review. 

N.B. The Second Volume is in preparation. 
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II. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
With Fourteen Etchings by the Author. Imp. 8vo, 
l/. IS* embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 

** By the * Seven Lamps of Architecture/ we understand Mr. Ruskin to 
mean the seven fundamental and cardinal laws, the observance of and obedience 
to which are indispensable to the architect who would deserve tht name. The 
politician, the moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store of instructive 
matter, as well as the artist.** — Examiner, 

" Mr. Ruskin*s book bears so unmistakeably the marks of keen and accurate 
observation, of a true and subtle judgment and refined sense of beauty^ joined 
ynxh so much earnestness, so noble a sense of the purposes and bunness of art, 
and such a command of rich and glowing language, that it cannot but tell 
powerfully in producing a more reli^ous view of the uses of architecture, and 
a deeper insight into its artistic principles.** — Guardian, 

III. 

MODERN PAINTERS. Imperial 8vo. YoX.l., Fifth 
Edition^ lis. cloth. Vol. II., Third Edition^ los. 6d. 
cloth. 

** Mr. Ruskin's work will send the painter more than ever to the study of 
nature ; will train men who have always been delighted spectators of nature, 
to be also attentive observers. Our critics will learn to admire, and mere ad- 
mirers will learn how to cridcise : thus a public will be educated. It is the 
object of Mr. Ruskin, in his first volume of < Modern Painters,* to shew what 
the artist has to do in his imitation of nature. In his second volume, he ex- 
plains the theory of the beautiful } and it is here that we must look for the basis 
or fundamental principle of all his criticisms in arL** — Blackwood's Alagazine, 

N.B. The Third Volume is in preparation. 

IV. 
PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 8vo, 2s. sewed. 

<< We wish that this pamphlet might be largely read by our art-patrons, and 
studied by our art-critics. There is much to be collected from it which it is 
very important to remember.*'— GiMir<//tfff. 

V. 

NOTES on the CONSTRUCTION OF SHEEP- 
FOLDS. 8vo, IS. 

<< A pamphlet on the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Christ.** — 
Britannia. 
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Now in course of fuhlkatioity in Parts, of Folio Imperial size, i/. I5. each. 

EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
VENICE, Selected and Drawn to Measurement 
from the Edifices, by John Ruskin, Author of 
*' The Stones of Venice," *' Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture," ** Modern Painters," &c. &c. 

Each Part will contain Five Plates, engraved by the first artists, and as 
nearly as possible fac-similes of Mr. Ruskin*s original Drawings ; but of 
mixed character: some will be finished mezzotints; some, tinted lithographs; 
and 8(Mne woodcuts, or engravings in outline, of profiles and sections. A 
short explanatory text will be given with each Part. 

The First Part has been published, the Second is just ready, and the work 
will be continued as rapidly as possible. 

Fifty India Proo& only will be taken on Atlas Folio, price tJ. zs. each Part. 

Contents of Ifiaxt i. 

Plate 

Prefacz, and Description of the Plates. 

I. The Ducal Palace. Twentieth Capital. Mezzotint, 

I. Arabian Windows, in Campo Santa Maria Mater DominL Mezzotint, 

3. Byzanhne Capitals, from Torcello and St. Mark's. Tinted Lithograph, 

4. Cornice Moulding, fi-om a Tomb in the Church of SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo. Tinted Lithograph, 

5. The Ducal Palace. Compartments in the Central Balcony. Line 
Engraving. 

5B. The Ducal Palace. Sections of the Southern Balcony. Line Engraving, 

<rontent0 of V^rt II. 

Plate 

6. Saint Mark's. Southern Portico. Mezzotint, 

7. Saint Mark's. Details of the Lily Capitals. Line Engraving, 

8- Byzantine Ruin, in Rio di Ca* Foscari. Line Engraving, 

6. Byzantine Ruin, in Rio di Ca* Foscari. Coloured Lithograph, 

10. Palace in Rio diCa' Foscari. Conjectural Restoration. Line Engraving 
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GOLDEN DREAMS AND WAKING REALI- 
TIES ; being the Adventures of a Gold-Seeker in 
California and the Pacific. By William Shaw. 
Post 8vo, gs. cloth. 

'' The title of this book is not inaptly chosen: the 'Golden Dreams' are 
the auriferous anticipations of an adventure-loving young gentleman who 
started for the < Dig^ngs,* and the * Waking Realities' are the actual state of 
things he encountered in the golden land. The story is told plainly, forcibly^ 
and not without a pithy, natural eloquence, while the author's candour seems 
to vouch for the honest truth of his statement." — jitlas. 

*' Mr. Shaw suffered and saw suffering such as in fiction would seem un- 
natural ; his career was one continued series of hardship, privation, and labour, 
with frequent danger and risk of life." — Spectator, 

'* This book is most excellent : its three hundred and sixteen pages of truth 
have humour and incident enough for the thousand pages of a three-volume 
novel." — Examiner, 

'' Intending gold-seekers, whether in California or Australia, will find much 
to interest and instruct them in Mr. Shaw's eventful record. From the first 
page to the last, his book is full of incident and interest."— fiWikcwo^j 
Magazine, 

'' One of the most interesting and best written books that we have seen on 
California." — Atbenaum. 

** Of the many books on the subject of California, none have given a better 
lesson than these adventures; and there is a vraisemilance here and there 
which strongly brings to mind one of the best of our old novelists. "'-Cr/Vic. 

** Unquestionably the most graphic and most amusing details of personal ad- 
ventures that have emanated from the press in illustration of life at the gold 
diggings. In its plain and easy style, it resembles Defoe; there is such an air of 
verisimilitude thrown over the whole narrative." — Sunday Times. 

'< All who wish to foresee the probable waking realities Ax>m golden dreamsi 
will do well to read Mr. Shaw's animated and graphic narrative." — Britannia. 

" The contents of the book arc truth-like, the Author's adventures nume- 
rous, the narration easy and flowing, and extremely interesting." — Economst. 
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JANE EYRE : an Autobiography. By Currer Bell. 
Fourth EditioTiy post 8vo, bs. cloth. 

<< ' Jane Eyre* is a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth 
and passion, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery and in the 
analyzation of human thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out from the 
mass, and to assume its own place in the bright field of romantic literature. 
We could not but be struck with the radness and ability of the work, by the 
independent sway of a thoroughly original and unworn pen, by the masculine 
current of noble thoughts, and the unflinching dissection of the dark yet 
truthful character.** — Tima, 

II. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY ; 
with a Selection of the Literary Remains of Ellis 
and Acton Bell, and a Biographical Notice of both 
Authors by Currer Bell. Crown 8vo, 6j. cloth. 

« < Wuthering Heights* bears the stamp of a profoundly individual, strong, 
and passionate mind. This memoir is one of the most touching chapters in 
literary biography.** — Nonconformist* 

III. 

SHIRLEY ; a Tale. By Currer Bell. 3 vols, post 
8vo, i/. II J. 6d. cloth. 

'* ' Shirley* is an admirable book; totally free from cant and affectation ; 
genuine English in the independence and uprightness of the tone of though^ 
in the purity of heart and feeling which pervade it, in the masculine vigour of 
its conception of character, and in style and diction. It is a tale of passion and 
character, and a veritable triumph of psychology.** — Morning Chronicle, 

" < Shirley' is very clever. The faculty of graphic description, strong 
imagination, fervid and masculine diction, analytic skill, all are visible. Gems 
of rare thought and glorious passion shine here and there throughout the 
volumes.** — Times, 

IV. 

POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4J. cloth. 

*' A volume of poems which will not detract from the fame of the authors. 
The poems bearing the signature of Currer Bell exhibit the impress of a 
I matured intellect and masterly hand.** — Morning Herald. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT : 

with Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 
3 vols, post 8vo, with Portraits, i/. lis. 6d, cloth. 

'* These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and poli- 
tics, as well as some of the most remarkable literary men and politicians, of the 
last fifty years. The reminiscences are varied by sketches of manners during 
the same period, and by critical remarks on various topics. They are also ex- 
tended by boyish recollection, family tradition, and contemporary reading ; so 
that we have a sort of social picture of almost a century, with its fluctuations of 
public fortune and its changes of ^shions, manners, and opinions.'* — Spectator, 

II. 

THE TOWN : its Memorable Characters and Events. 
2 vols, post 8vo, with 45 Illustrations, i/. 41. cloth. 

'* We will allow no higher enjoyment for a rational Englishman than to 
stroll leisurely through this marvellous town arm-in-arm with Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. He gives us the outpourings of a mind enriched with the most agree- 
able knowledge.** — Times. 

III. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 2 vols, post 8vo, 
with Portrait, i/. i^. cloth. 

** A book for a parlour-window, for a 8ummer*8 eve, for a warm fireside, 
for a^ half-hour*s leisure, for a whole day*8 luxury ; in any and every possible 
shape a charming companion.** — Westmnster Review. 

IV* 

TABLE TALK. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ^s. 

'< Precisely the book we would take as a companion on the green lane 
walk J and to the drawing-room table it will prove a most esteemed acqui- 
sition.** — Globe, 

V. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. Cloth, gilt edges, 
lOj. 6d, ; boards, 91. 

VI. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. Cloth, gilt edges, los. bd. ; 
boards, 91. 
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WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE i8th 
CENTURY. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols, 
post 8vo, with Eight Portraits, i/. 4J. cloth. 

*' Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it 
on the whole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any 
drawing-room table without scandal, and may be read by all but her youngest 
countrywomen without risk." — Quarterly Review. 

** Which among us will be ever tired oi reading about the women of 
France, especially when they are marshalled so agreeably and discreetly as in 
the pages before us ? " — Athenaeum. 

** The subject is handled with much delicacy and tact, and the book shews 
often an original tone of remark, and always a graceful and becoming one." 
— Examiner, 

** Miss Kavanagh has acquitted herself with artist- like skill ; her picture of 
the manners of a most remarkable epoch is drawn with boldness, precision, and 
delicacy." — Globe* 

** Delightful volumes, not only of immense interest, but of permanent 
value." — Britannia. 

ROSE DOUGLAS ; or, Sketches of a Country' 
Parish : being the Autobiography of a Scotch 
Minister's Daughter. 2 vols, post 8vo, i/. is. 
cloth. 

** Among domestic tales, ' Rose Douglas* may take the place which Words- 
worth's ' Lucy * occupies among domestic poems. A more attractive book of 
its placid order we do not often meet ; we commend this narrative as one sure 
to interest, to retain, and to satisfy the heart." — Atbenaum. 

*< * Rose Douglas' is what it professes to be. In the minute, homely, but 
delicate painting of the characters of the parish, we are instinctively reminded 
of the quiet, genuine humour of Gait." — Britannia. 

" It is an interesting and instructive book, and has a character of truthful- 
ness and reality about it. The author writes from experience, and produces a 
picture which is singularly defined and clear." — Guardian. 

A TRIP TO MEXICO ; or, Recollections of a 
Ten Months' Ramble in 1849-50. By a Bar- 
rister. Post 8vo, gj. cloth. 

*' A very pleasant volume, which conveys a vivid impression of Mexican 
life and manners." — Critic. 

** An agreeable, amusing, and to some extent instructive volume." — Lite' 
rary Ga%ette. 

'* We are pleased with the writer's vivacity and candour, and can recom- 
mend the work as certain to afford instruction and entertainment.**— ><?^^ 
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CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE with ECK- 
ERMANN. Translated from the German by John 

OXENFORD. 2 Vols. pOSt 8v0^ l/. 4J. cloth, 

*' These conversations present a distinct and truthful image of Goethe's 
mind during the last ten years of his life. And never was his judgment more 
clear and correct than in his closing yean. The time spent on the perusal of 
this book will be usefully and agreeably employed. Mr. Oxenford's translation 
is as exact and faithful as it is elegant." — Spectator, 

** These conversations contain a rich vein of wise thoughts upon a great 
variety of subjects." — Weitmtmter Review. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER ; or. 
The Black Brothers, With 22 Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle. 6^. in an ornamental cover. 

** This little fairy tale is by a master-hand. The story has a charming moral, 
and the writing is so excellent, that it would be hard to say which it will give 
most pleasure to, the very wise man or the very simple child." — Examiner. 

*< Full of exquisite little pictures, with an under-current of humour floating 
through, and bearing a moral which can never be repeated too often."— 
Eraser's Magazine, 

PIQUE. A Novel. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

'* ' Pique* is a brilliant novel. There is grace and refinement every- 
where." — Critic, 

'< In this clever book, the enforcement of a sound, social moral, gives 
energy and purpose to the exercise of the authoi*s powers of observations and 
description." — Globe. 

'* The narrative is so easy, earnest, and pleasant, as to have enticed ufr 
on from chapter to chapter, with a charm which is by no means of every 
week's experience."— ^ri&«i>^»m. 

THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. A new 
Picture- Book, drawn and written by Mr. M. A. 
Titmarsh. Second Edition, with a Preface en- 
titled '* An Essay on Thunder and Small Beer." 55. 
plain, 7j. 6d, coloured. 

ROWCROFT'S TALES OF THE COLONIES ; 

OR, The Adventures of an Emigrant. Sixth 
Edition^ fcap. 8vo, 6s, 

'* 'Tales of the Colonies* is an able and interesting book. The author has 
the first great requisite in fiction — a knowledge of the life he undertakes to 
describe j and his matter is solid and real." — Spectator, 

« 
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Wioxk% of practical Information. 



THE BRITISH OFFICER ; his Position, Duties, 
Emoluments, and Privileges : being a Digest 
and Compilation of the Rules, Regulations, Warrants, 
and Memoranda relating to the Duties, Promotion, 
Pay, and Allowances of the Officers in Her Majesty's 
Service, and in that of the Hon. East India Company; 
with Notices of the Military Colleges, Hospitals, &c.; 
By J. H. Stocqueler. 8vo, 15J. cloth extra. 

" In writing this book Mr. Stocqueler has performed an acceptable service 
to the military profession. The style is clear, vigorous, and precise j and the 
arrangement perspicuous and systematic. The book has also a value to non- 
professional readers.** — Atbenaum, 

SCRIVENOR'S ACCOUNT of the RAILWAYS 
of the UNITED KINGDOM. 8vo, i/. is. cloth. 

^ A work embracing the entire statistics, so far as they can be gathered 
from authentic documents, of the railways of the United Kingdom. The 
financial history of each company, and its dependencies, is detailed in a well- 
arranged form, together with their present position, and every point of useful 
official information.** — Times, 

A Supplement to the above work, 8vo, uniform with 
the volume, "js, cloth. 

PIDDINGTON'S SAILOR'S HORN-BOOK OF 
STORMS. Second Edition, 8vo, loj. 6^., with 
Charts and Storm-Cards. 

** A valuable practical work.'* — Nautical Magazine, 

HUGHES on the DUTIES OF JUDGE ADVO- 
CATES. Post 8vo, ^s. cloth. 

KENTFIELD ON BILLIARDS. Fourth Edition, 
small folio, with 93 Diagrams, iL lis. 6d. cloth. 
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Illusttateb Sbcienttfic Wioxks. 



Sir J. HERSCHEL'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS, made during the Years 1834-5-6-7-8, 
at the Cape of Good Hope ; being the completion of 
a Telescopic Survey of the whole Surface of the visible 
Heavens, commenced in 1825. Royal 4to, with 18 
Plates, 4/. 4J. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY OF THE 
HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, and of the Flora of 
Cashmere. By J. Forbes Royle, M.D., V.P.R.S., 
F.L.S. & G.S., M.R.A.S., Prof of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, King's College. 2 vols. imp. 4to, 
with 100 Coloured Plates, 5/. 51. cloth. 

Published ivitb the approval of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 

Treasury, 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ; 

made during the Voyage of H. M. S. Beagle. 

Part I. — On Coral Formations. 

II. — On the Volcanic Islands or the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
III. — On the Geology or South America. 

The Three Parts in i vol. 8vo, with Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, ioj. bd. cloth. 



*- 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ZOOLOGY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Dr. Andrew Smith. 

Complete in 28 royal 4to Parts, comprising 277 Plates of Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Reptiles, Fish, and Insects, drawn on Stone by Mr. G. H. Ford, and nearly 
all beautifully coloured from Nature ; with Descriptions of about 600 Species. 

Price 18/. bound in Five Quarto Volumes, cloth lettered. 

Each division of the work may be purchased separately, bound in cloth, 
lettered, at the following proportionate prices, viz. : — 

Mammaua 50 Plates ;f 3 o o Piscks . .31 Plates £z o o 
AvEs . . 114 „ 700 Invxrtkbrata ...100 
Reptilia • 78 „ 500 
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Oriental anb ODoIontal 



ON THE CULTURE AND COMMERCE OF 
COTTON IN INDIA AND ELSEWHERE; 
with an Account of the Experiments made by the 
Hon. East India Company up to the present time. 

By J. Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S. 

Late Superintendent of the Hon. £. I. Co/s Botanic Gardens at Sahaninpore, 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in King's College, London. 

8vo, i8x. cloth. 

THE MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF SALE. Se- 
lected from the Digest of the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
and Translated from the original Arabic ; with an 
Introduction and Explanatory. Notes. By Neil B. 
E. Baillie, Author of " The Moohummudan Law 
of Inheritance." 8vo, 14J. cloth. 

** A valuable addition to juridical and even to genera] literature. It is the 
best specimen of a really good Mahommedan law book that has yet been 
published . '* — Spectator. 

WRAY'S PRACTICAL SUGAR-PLANTER. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, i/. is. 

'* ' The Practical Sugar-Planter ** is a most useful book, containing more 
condensed and solid general information than we have ever before found col- 
lected on the subject of which it treats. To the actual planter it will be found 
a most valuable work.** — Colonial Magazine, 

'' Mr. Wray*s work is of commanding interest. It is full of practical details, 
and will be an excellent guide to planters.** — Economist, 

COOPER'S INVALID'S GUIDE TO MADEIRA. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4J. cloth gilt. 

" A work which may be consulted with advantage.**— &> James Clarke on 
Climate, 

ROYLE'S PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES OF 
INDIA. Royal 8vo, 14J. cloth. 

PORTER ON THE SUGAR-CANE. New Edit., 
revised, with Plates, demy 8vo, 12s. cloth. 

« _____ . __0 
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WORKS ON ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 
By B. Thorpe, Esq. 

I.— ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA. Post 8vo, i2i. cloth. 

II.— ANGLO-SAXON VERSION of APOLLONIUS OF TYRE. Post 
8vo, 6s. 

III.— RASK*S GRAMMAR of the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. 8vo, 12s. 

EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF PREVENT- 
ING DESTITUTION. Prefaced by a Letter 
to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 
By William Ellis, Author of the " Outlines of 
Social Economy," Post 8vo, 4^. cloth. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Uniform in fcap. 8vo, half-bound. 

L— PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE, is. 6d, 

II.— introduction to the social SCIENCES, zs. 

III.— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY, is. 6d. 

IV.— QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on the Arrangements and Rela- 
tions or Social Life. 25. 6d. 

v.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING, w. 

'* The author of these various manuals of the social sciences has the art of 
stating clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphysics, and 
making them level to every understanding.*' — Economist, 

PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement and In- 
STRUCTION. 6 vols. 2s, 6d, each. Each volume is 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

" This little work contains just that description of reading which will be 
beneficial to young children." — Sluarterly yournal of Education. 

LITTLE STORIES from the Parlour Printing 
Press. By the Author of the " Parents' Cabinet." 

** A very nice little book for children." — Weekly Chronicle. 
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THE NOVITIATE; or. The Jesuit in Training: 
being a Year among the English Jesuits. By An- 
drew Steinmetz. Third Edition^ with Memoir 
and Portrait, post 8vo, 6^. cloth. 

'' This is a remarkable book. It describes with a welcome minuteness, the 
daily, nightly, hourly occupations of the Jesuit Novitiates at Stonyhurst, their 
religious exercises and manners, in private and together ; and depicts, with con- 
siderable acuteness and power, the conflicts of an intelligent, susceptible, honest- 
purposed spirit, while passing through such a process.*' — British S^arterly 
Rn/ieiv. 

<* If it be desirable to know what is that mode of training by which the 
Jesuit system prepares its novices for their duties, this is the book to inform us, 
for it is a chronicle of actual experience." — Britannia. 

TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH ; or. The 

Autobiography of a converted Atheist. 
Third Edition^ fcap. 8vo, 4^. 6d, cloth. 

" A very interesting account of the experiences of an intelligent and sincere 
mind on the subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book to 
the notice of our readers." — Eclectic Revieiv. 

'* The work, we trust, will obtain a wide circulation, especially amongst 
classes exposed to the contagion of sceptical association. Even to firm be- 
lievers it is calculated to be very profitable." — Evangelical Magazine. 

'' The history of the conversion of an individual mind has never been more 
minutely traced ; the psychological phenomena revealed have never been more 
curious and suggestive ; and the incidents have never been described with 
more minute fidelity." — Atlas, 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. By the Rev. 
Robert Wilson Evans. Fourteenth £ditiony 51. 
cloth. 

'* Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We 
believe no person could read this work, and not be the better for its pious and 
touching lessons." — Literary Gazette, 

RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE. By the 
Rev. Charles B. Tayler. Ninth Edition^ fcap. 
8vo, 6x. cloth. 

ik * 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 



THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. Published Quarterly, 
and received regularly by the Overland Mail. Nos. 
I. to XXX. ^ 6s, each. 

The articles, written by gentlemen long resident in India, connected with 
the Civil and Military services, the Missionary establishments, the Bar, the 
Church, Commerce, the Press, &c., contain, in a condensed form, an immense 
mass of information relating t» the contemporary History and Biography of 
India, Eastern Ethnography, Philology, Topography, Statistics, Science, Litera- 
ture, Missionary labours. Society, Manners and Customs, and a large body of 
original intelligence of the most authentic character. The Review is the organ 
of no party and no sect, and is supported by men of all shades of opinion. 



BOOKS FOR THE USE OF THE BLIND, printed 
with a very distinct Raised Roman Letter, adapted 
to their Touch. 



The Holt Bibls, in 15 vols. 4to, bound. Any volame separately : — 



Vol. 1. Genesis £0 10 

— 2. Exodus and Leviticus 13 

— 8. Numbers 9 

— 4. Deuteronomy 7 6 

— 6. Joshua, Judges, and Ruth 10 

— 6. Samuel 11 

— 7. Kings 11 

— 8. Chronicles Oil 



Vol. 9. Job, Ezra, and Nehemiah £0 9 

— 10. Psalms 13 

*— 11. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes.Song 

of Solomon, and Esther 8 6 

— 12. Isaiah 10 

— 13. Jeremiah & Lamentations 11 

— 14. Ezekiel 10 

— 15. DanieU to the end Oil 



The N£w Testaxxnt, complete, 4 vols, bound £2 



The Four Gospels, separately :— 

Matthew £0 6 6 

Mark 4 

Luke 5 6 

John 4 6 



The Acts of the Apostles £0 6 6 

The Epistles to the Ephesians and 

Galatians 4 

The Epistle to the Eomans 4 



«- 



The Church of England CatechiBm£0 1 
Church of Scotland Shorter Cater 

chism 2 6 

Selections from Eminent Authors 16 
Selections of Sacred Poetry, unth 

Tunes 10 

Arithmetical Boards 10 6 

Map of Endand and Wales 2 

Ruth and James 2 6 

Report and Statement of Education 2 

First and Second Book of Lessons 16 
A Selection of iBsop's Fables, with 

Woodcuts 2 

Lessons on Natural Religion 16 



The Psalms and Paraphrases, 2 vols. 

(Scotch version) £0 16 

Psalms & Hymns (English version) 12 

The Morning and Evening Services 2 6 

The History of the Bible 2 

Musical Catechism, with Tunes ... 3 6 

English Grammar 6 

Tod's Lectures, vols. 1, 2, & 3, each 2 6 

DescriptionofLondon, by Chambers 3 

Meditations on the Sacrament 4 

Scottish Songs 3 

Introduction to Astronomy 3 6 

Alphabet, on Card 1 

Types for Writing ... per Alphabet 3 6 



LONDON : PBINTXD WL 8TEWABT AND MUHSAX, OLD BAILST. 
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